Lavi  gets  two-weeks  reprieve 
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Cabinet  defers  decision 


By  ASHES  W  ALLFISH 
and  A  VI TEMKIN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporters 

Prime  Minister  Shamir  and  Foreign  Minister 
Peres  acted  together  yesterday  to  defer  the  final 
cabinet  vote  on  the  Lavi  by  a  fortnight. 

After  a  six-hour  debate,  Shamir  said  the  issue 
was  so  important  that  it  was  worth  still  trying  to 
attain  a  significant  cabinet  consensus. 

-  Defence  Minister  Rabin,  the  leading  opponent 
of  the  project,  said  that,  bad  a  vote  been  taken 
yesterday,  there  would  have  been  a  majority  to 
scrap  the  fighter  plafie.  Rabin  and  Finance  Minis¬ 
ter  Moshe  Nissim  had  tabled  a  joint  motion,  the 
only  one  on  the  agenda,  to  dismantle  the  project 
forthwith. 

Yesterday's  decision  could  be  a  costly  one. 
According  to  some  calculations,  the  average  daily 
costs  of  the  projett  amount  to  some  Si.  2m.  At  this 
rate,  some  $15m.will  be  spent  in  two  weeks. 

Israel  Aircraft  Industries,  the  plane's  producer, 
‘saw  the  cabinet’s  decision  as  a  last-minute  attempt 
to  rescue  the  project.  The  respite  offered  by 
Shamir  and  Peres  is  expected  to  be  used  by  LAI  to 
show  it  can  cut  costs  by  $100m.  a  year,  or  even  by 
$£00m.,  as  Shanrir  yesterday  told  the  ministers. 

The  majority  against  the  project  appeared  to 
increase  significantly  yesterday  when  two  of  the 
waverers,  Absorption  Minister  Ya'acov  Tsur  and 
Minisfor-without-Portfolio  Yitzhak  Peretz 
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Ana-  the  uri  debate  yesterday.  Left  to  right,  Shoshana  Arbefi-AlmosKno,  Yitzhak  Peretz,  Ezer  waverers,  Absorption  Minist 
Weaman,  Shimon  Peres  and  Moshe  Shahal.  (Tiktiocx/Media)  Minister-without-Portf  oli 
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‘We  have  a  factory  which  could  produce  mines  like  seeds’ 

Iran  threatens  to  close  off  the  Gulf  area 


announced  that  they  had  derided  to  vote  for  the 
Rabin-Nissim  motion.  Another  waverer, 
Minister-without-Portfolio  Yitzhak  Moda'i. 
appeared  still  to  be  sitting  on  the  fence,  with  his 
call  for  a  wide-ranging  analysis  of  all  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  Rabin-Nissim  motion. 

After  the  Cabinet  session,  Nissim  as  well  as 
Rabin  voiced  regret  at  the  absence  of  a  decision, 
which  they  said  the  public  had  been  awaiting. 

The  Treasury  made  no  effort  to  hide  its  anger 
and  frustration  at  the  cabinet's. decision.  In  the 
Treasury’s  view.  Sham  it  and  Peres  intervened  at 
the  last  minute  to  save  the  project  from  certain 
defeat.  The  Treasury  has  already  rejected  all  of 
lAl's  proposals.  Ministry  officials  said  LATs  plans 
were  not  serious,  and  there  was  nothing  that  could 
change  that  fact  in  the  next  two  weeks. 

The  most  dramatic  speech  during  the  session 
came  from  Shamir,  who  said  that  Israel  would  not 
look  like  it  does  today  had  some  of  the  projects 
debated  in  the  pasr  been  defeated  by  the  sort  of 
argument  aired  against  the  Lavi. 

He  said  the  contentions  of  the  Defence  and 
Finance  Ministries  seemed  simple  enough,  but  it 
was  always  easier  to  halt  a  project  than  to  launch 
it. 

“If  we  halt  the  project,  the  public  will  regard  it 
as  a  tragedy,  a  failure,  a  surrender,”  Shamir 
warned.  “National  morale  is  an  essential  element 
of  security  and  the  stopping  of  the  project  wilJ 


affect  national  morale." 

Shamir  conceded  that  the  Reagan  administra¬ 
tion's  expression  of  its  view  on  the  Lavi  was 
legitimate  and  could  not  be  regarded  as  pressure. 

He  said;  “It’s  too  early  to  put  the  pride  of  this 
country's  industry  into  receivership.  We  have  to 
keep  on  seeking  solutions.  Dismantling  the  pro¬ 
ject  would  be  an  error  which  we  could  never 
remedy.  If  we  find  no  solutions,  after  an  intensive 
study,  that  will  be  something  else." 

Rabin  said  the  defence  establishment  had 
bowed  to  the  need  to  succour  the  economy,  and 
had  cm  its  budget  to  the  bone.  But  now  the  limit 
had  been  reached.  Were  tends  available,  he  said, 
the  ministry  would  not  object  to  proceeding  with 
the  Lavi.  But  without  funds,  the  IDF  must  have 
other  priorities. 

.  Peres  said  that  the  nation  must  be  called  upon  to 
reduce  its  standard  of  living,  so  that  the  IDF  could 
get  the  sophisticated  weapons  development  pro¬ 
jects  it  sought  for  the  battlefields  of  the  future.  At 
the  same  time  the  Lavi  must  not  be  dropped,  so 
that  Israeli  Aircraft  Industries  can  maintain  and 
enhance  its  remarkable  technological  achieve¬ 
ments. 

He  said  funds  should  be  mobilized  to  increase 
the  defence  budget  by  SISOra.,  and  one  possible 
way  of  doing  so  would  be  to  slash  subsidies. 

fn  the  discussion,  ministers  made  the  following 
points:  (Continued  on  back  page) 


e  Post  Middle  East  Staff 

1  and  agencies 

Teheran  yesterday  threatened  to 
dose  off  the  land  and  sea  routes  used 
to  export  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
region  if  Iraq  continues  to  disrupt 
Iranian  oil  shipments  with  air 
strikes. 

Parliamentary  Speaker  Akhbar 
.  Hashemi  Rufsanjani  said  Iran  could 
produce  mines  “like  seeds’’  and  sow 
them  in  the  Gulf  to  close  the 
strategic  waterway  to  shipping. 

“We  have  a  factory  which  could 
produce  mines  like  seeds.”  Rasfan-  - 
jani  was  quoted  as  saying  by  the 
Iranian  news  agency  Irna.  “if  the 
world  cares  for  security  in  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf,  it  should  put  an  end  to‘ 
Iraq’s  mischievous  acts." 

“If  an  incident  occurs  in  the  Per-, 
sian  Gulf  which  halts  (Iranian]  oil 
exports  from  the  region,  oil  will  not’ 

*  be  exported  even  through  pipe- 

*  lines,**  Rafsanjani  also  warned. 


Shamir  to 
Romania 

Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 

Prime  Minister  Shamir  today  be¬ 
gins  n  three-day  official  visit  to 
Romania.  He  mil  hold  talks  with 
President  Nicolae  Ceaucescu  and 
other  Romanian  leaders. 

Ceaucesu  is  likely  to  press  Shamir 
to  agree  to  an  international  confer¬ 
ence  for  Middle  East  peace  and  to 
propose  ideas  about  Palestinian  rep¬ 
resentation,  according  to  sources  in 
Jerusalem. 

•  The  talks  are  likely  to  touch  on  the 
problem  of  Soviet  Jewry  and  possi¬ 
ble  ways  in  which  Romania  could 
assist  in  the  alleviation  of  their 
plight.  In  the  past,  Romania  agreed 
to  serve  as  a  way-station  for  Soviet 
Jews  emigrating  to  Israel. 

Sources  in  Jerusalem  suggested 
that  Ceaucescu  invited  Shamir  in  the 
past  to  boost  his  own  position  as  a 
world  statesman.  PLO  chairman 
Yasser  Arafar  was  recently  in 
Bucharest  for  meetings  with 
Ceausescu. 


In  a  surprise  move,  Iran's  foreign 
minister  said  yesterday  his  country 
welcome  a  visit  by  UN  Secretaiy- 
General  Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar  to 
discuss  security  in  the  Gulf. 

Iran  has  criticized  the  world  body 
for  failing  to  condemn  Iraq  as  the 
aggressor  in  a  July  20  cease-fire 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Security 
Council. 

Foreign  Minister-  Ali  Akbar 
Velayati  said  Perez  de  Cuellar  “has 
demonstrated  good  intentions  to¬ 
wards  peace  in  the  region  and  has 
made  positive  proposals  towards 
that -  end.  including  an  ' eight-point 
plan  for  stabilizing  the  Gulf  region."1 

Meanwhile,  U.S.  Sea  Stallion 
niinesweeping  helicopters  flew  drills 
yesterday  over  the  central  Gulf  after 
a  secret,  night-time  arrival  aboard 
the  USS  Guadalcanal  eyewitnesses 
said. 

Witnesses  said  the  warship, 
ordered  to  the  Gulf  to  heip  protect 


the  U.S.  Navy  escort  of  reflagged 
Kuwaiti  tankers,  slipped  past  Ira¬ 
nian  Silkworm  missile  sites  and 
anchored  45  km.  off  Bahrain. 

Shipping  sources  said  the  arrival 
'  of  the  Guadalcanal  could  signal  the 
return  voyage  down  the  Gulf  within 
the  next  24  hours  of  a  second  convoy 
of  U.S.-flagged  tankers  loaded  with 
gas  and  oil  and  awaiting  orders  in 
Kuwait  to  sail. 

In  the  Sea  of  Oman,  just  outside  of 
the  Gulf,  local  (fivers  and  patrol 
boats  searched  coastal'  waters  for 
five  men  feared  dead  in  a  mine 
explosion  that  destroyed  their  small 
supply  vessel,  the  Anita,  on  Satur¬ 
day. 

The  busy  anchorage  off  the  Un¬ 
ited  Arab  Emirates  port  of  Fujairah 
remained  dosed  to  boats  yesterday 
following  the  discovery  of  urines  in 
nearby  waters.  One  shipping  source 
said  the  'area  in  the  Sea  of  Oman,  just 


outside  the  Gulf,  was  “totally  emp¬ 
ty.” 

Two  mines  were  detonated  in  the 
area  yesterday  by  UAE  mine- 
clearing  crews. 

Iran  said  yesterday  it  had  itself 
begun  niinesweeping  in  the  Gulf  of 
Oman  about  15  kilometres  north  of 
Fujairah  with  helicopters,  sonar  de¬ 
vices  and  frogmen. 

Naval  commander  Commodore 
Mohammed  Hossein  Malakzadegan 
told  Teheran  Radio  this  meant  there 
was  no  need  for  other  countries  to 
conduct  minesweeping  activities.  He 
said  the  force  also  would  sweep  for 
urines  in  the  northern  Gulf. 

The  UAE  had  earlier  turned  down 
Teheran’s  offer  to  help  clear  mines 
from  its  coastal  waters  after  the 
U.S.-operated  Supertanker  Texaeo- 
Caribbean,  loaded  with  Iranian 
crude  oil,  hit  a  urine  in  the  area  last 
week. 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Dearer  chocolate  Katyusha  falls  in  the  north 


By  JEFF  BLACK 
The  price  of  chocolate  goes  up  by 
6  per  cent  today.  The  Industry  and 
Trade  Ministry  has  also  approved  a  2 
per  cent  rise  in  the  price  of  biscuits, 
plain  wafers  and  similar  products, 
and  a  fr  per  cent  increase  in  the  price 
of  fibre-board. 

Officials  said  yesterday  these  price 
hikes  fallow  an  examination  by  the 
ministry’s  economists  which  found 
that  the  cost  of  raw  materials  for 
these  products  had  risen. 


To  Our  Readers 

On  Sunday,  August  16,  the 
price  of  our  weekday  paper 
increased  by  15  agorot  to  95 
agoroL  This  increase,  which  is 
common  to  all  morning 
newspapers,  has  been 
necessitated  by  accumulated 
cost  increases,  and  has  been 
approved  by  the  Ministry  of 
Industry  and  Trade,  following  ; 
the  lifting  of  price  control. 

Our  subscription  rates  will  ; 
how  be  as  follows: 

3  months  NI5  96 
6  months  NISI  BO 
12  months  NIS340 

The  Management 


METULA.  -  Another  Katyusha 
rocket  fell  in  the  North  early  yester¬ 
day  morning,  causing  minor  damage 
to  several  orchards.  Military  sources 
said  the  I07mm  Katyusha  was  one  of 
a  number  of  rockets  fired  from  north- 
of  the  Sooth  Lebanon' security  zone.. 
The  others  fell  inside  the  security 
zone,  causing  no  casualties  or  dam¬ 
age. 

It  was  the  third  Katyusha  attack  m 
the  past  week.  ■  . 

Sporadic  shooting  was  heard 
yesterday  afternoon  in  the  central 
sector  of  the  security  -zone.  The 


circumstances  surrounding  the 
shooting' were  unclear.  Several  pri¬ 
vate  cars  and  Unifil  vehicles  passed 
through  the  area  unharmed.  SLA 
soldiers  began  a  search  of  the  area.  - 
In  southern  Lebanon,  a  bomb 
blast  wrecked  a  car  travelling  be¬ 
tween  two  Shi'ite  villages  yesterday, 
killing  its  three  occupants  and  a 
10-year-old  boy  at  the*  roadside, 
police  said. 

.  They  said  the  car  was  about  8km. 
east  of  Tyre  when  a a  explosive 
charge  estimated  at  100kg.  of  TNT 
ripped  it  to  chaired  fragments. 


Gandhi  on  BBC 


Pakistan 

‘stealing’ 

A-bomb 

technology 

LONDON  (AJP).  -  Indian  Prime 
Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi  yesterday 
accused  Pakistan  of  fomenting  Sikh 
terrorism  and  smuggling  stolen 
technology  and  material  to  bnfld 
unclear  weapons. 

A  day  after  celebrating  the  40th 
anniversary  of  Indian  independ¬ 
ence  from  Britain,  Gandhi 
answered  questions  from  radio 
listeners  around  the  world  on  a 
special  BBC  World  Service  phone- 
in.. 

His  harshest  comments  were  re¬ 
served  for  Moslem  Pakistan,  which 
also  became  independent  40  years 
ago  when  India  was  partitioned  into 
Hindu  and  Moslem  states.  The  two 
countries  have  fought  three  wars 
since  1947. 

Gandhi  said  Pakistan  was 
“trying  to  make  the  nuclear 
weapon  by  the  worst  and  most 
devious  means,  by  smuggling 
things  from  outside,  by  stealing 
things  from  other  countries, 
whether  it’s  technology  or  mate¬ 
rial.” 

In  contrast,  he  said,  India  has 
demonstrated  the  capability  to 
make  nuclear  weapons,  bnt  “we 
have  the  will  not  to  make  the  nuc¬ 
lear  weapons.” 


Herzog  pays  tribute  to  Mark  Segal 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 

“Israeli  journalism  is  very  much 
the  poorer  for  the  passing  of  Mark 
Segal,  an  oustanding  political  com¬ 
mentator  and  journalist,”  President 
Chaim  Herzog  cabled  The  Jerusalem 
Post  yesterday,  following  the  report 
of  the  death  of  The  Posts  veteran 
staff  member  on  Saturday. 

“His  incisive  analysis  of  the  Israeli 
political  scene,  which  combined  a 
profound  understanding  of  the  char¬ 
acters  and  the  events  involved,  pre¬ 
sented  with  humour  and  wit  in.  his 
inimitable  style,  will  be  sorely  mis¬ 
sed,”  the  president  continued.  “I 
mourn  a  former  colleague  and  a 
good  friend.  The  Post  will  not  be  the 


same  without  him.” 

Foreign  Minister  Shimon  Peres 
'  sent,  the  following  message  to  the 
editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post:  “I  was 

•  greatly  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  Mark  Sqgal.  Mark  prefer¬ 
red  generosity  to  envy,  humour  to 
cynicism,  and  reliability  to  speed. 
He  was  a  sharp-eyed  observer  and  a 
sharp-tongued  reporter,  an  honest 
man  and  a  true  friend.  He  managed 
to  project  effectively  in  the  paper  his 
friendliness  and  good  manners,  and 

‘  his  optimistic  approach  towards  life 

*  and  his  role  as  a  journalist.  His  many 
■  *  and  loyal  readers  will  miss  his  arti¬ 
cles  and  his  cohnxm.” 

*'  Other  messages  of  condolence 


were  received  from  Histadrut 
Secretary-General  Yisrael  Kessar, 
the  world  secretariat  of  Dior-  Habo- 
mm,  and  other  public  figures  whom 
SegaT  covered  and  befriended  over 
his  long  career.  " 

The  funeral  will  be  held  in  Tel 
Aviv  tomorrow.  Funeral  arrange¬ 
ments  will  be  announced. 

An  appreciation 

Like  many  of  the  world’s  finest 
journalists,  Mark  Segal  never  re¬ 
ceived  any  formal  training  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  But  he  liked  people  and 
people  Uked  him,  and  this,  com¬ 
bined  with  his  natural  flair  for  the 
(Caittfaned  oh  page  4)~ 


State  Dep’t 
reacts  with 
‘restraint’ 

Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
WASHINGTON.  —  A  senior  State 
Department  official  reacted  with 
restraint  to  the  news  that  the  Israeli 
cabinet  has  once  again  postponed  a 
final  decision  on  the  fate  of  the  Lavi 
jet  fighter.  The  administration  has 
been  closely  watching  the  protracted 
debate  in  the  Israeli  government  on 
the  plane. 

Clearly  not  wishing  to  inflame 
passions  after  its  sharply  worded 
statement  of  last  week,  which  called 
on  Israel  to  “terminate”  the  Lavi, 
the  State  Department  official  said: 
“Our  position  is  well  known.  It  is  a 
difficult  decision,  and  we  under¬ 
stood  why  some  in  the  Israeli  cabinet 
might  want  to  put  it  off.  It  is  up  to  the 
Israeli  government  to  make  a  deci¬ 
sion,  and  hopefully,  soon,  so  it  can 
plan  and  allocate  its  resources.” 


Doubt  over  IAI  plan 


By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
Post  Defence  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV.  -  Knowledgeable 
sources  in  the  defence  establishment 
expressed  doubt  yesterday  that  the 
Israel  Aircraft  Industries  could  come 
up  with  a  viable  plan  to  cut  the  Lavi's 
cost  by  S200m.  a  year. 

Scepticism  that  it  would  produce 
an  acceptable  plan  appeared  to  be 
shared  even  by  IAI’s  director- 
general.  Moshe  Keret,  who  said  it 
would  be  “very  difficult"  to  reach 
such  a  goal  without  banning  the 
project  itself. 

Senior  defence  officials  spoke  out 
more  bluntly.  Defence  Minister 
Rabin  said  that  since  similar  efforts 
had  failed  over  the  past  two  months, 
it  was  difficult  to  envisage  “a  sudden 
hocus-pocus.” 

The  goal  of  cutting  $200m.  a  year 
was  deemed  unattainable,  partly  be¬ 
cause  IAI’s  previous  plan  to  cut 
SlOOm.  a  year  was  considered  un¬ 
realistic. 

That  plan,  presented  to  the  prime 
minister  and  the  defence  minister 


before  yesterday's  cabinet  meeting, 
and  outlined  to  the  ministers,  said 
that  costs  could  be  cut  by  producing 
fewer  planes  each  year,  reducing  the 
number  of  test  flights,  postponing 
the  purchase  of  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties  of  spare  parts,  shelving  plans  to 
build  a  simulator  and  so  on. 

The  defence  source  said  some  cuts 
could  be  made  by  reducing  payments 
and  by  increasing  productivity.  But 
he  added:  “How  can  you  cut  $200m. 
if  the  job  requires  the  same  number 
of  base-hours  and  the  same  amount 
of  material?  If  such  huge  cuts  are 
indeed  possible  then  IAI  really  con¬ 
ned  us  all  along  and  should  pay  us 
back  many  millions  of  dollars  from 
previous  years.” 

MK  Haim  Brockman  of  the  NRP 
yesterday  praised  the  cabinet  for 
‘‘not  adopting  a  decision  on  a  critical 
national  issue  such  as  the  Lavi  by  a 
slim  majority." 

He  said  he  was  sure  that  yester¬ 
day’s  derision  to  postpone  the  vote 
would  in  effect  open  the  way  for  a 
derision  to  continue  with  the  pro¬ 
ject: 
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security. 

The  abon  conations  may  beaterod  by  Cuban* 
ai  anytime. 
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The  weather 
at  major 
Swissair 
destinations 
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•Foe  the  latest 
weather  conditions 
contact  Swissair. 


Move  said  to  follow  standard  procedure 

Bar-Lev  defends  transfei 
of  terrorists  to  yeshiva 


swissair 
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By  JOEL  GREENBERG 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
.Police  Minister  Haim  Bar-Lev 
yesterday  defended  the  transfer  of 
two  convicted  members  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  terrorist  underground  from  jail  to 
a  Prisons  Commission  “rehabilita¬ 
tion  yeshiva'*  as  standard  practice. 

1 ‘There  was  AO  deviation-  here 
from  standard  procedures,"  Bar- 
Lev  said.  “Tbeunderground  prison¬ 
ers  have  been  treated  just  like  any 
other  prisoners.  The  Prisons  Com- 
.  mission  is  not  required  to  go  beyond 
the  terms  of  the  punishment  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  court.” 

Bar-Lev  said  the  two  prisoners, 
Yitzhak  Ganiram  and  Yehuda 
Etzkra,  were  transferred  to  the 
yeshiva  in  Afula  after  they  became 
eligible  for  rehabilitation  under  Pris¬ 
ons  Commission  regulations.  He 
said  prisoners  who  had  completed 
more  than  a  quarter  of  their  sentence 
| .  were  eligible  for  rehabilitation  prog¬ 
rammes,  in  which -they  could- enrol 
after  meeting  certain  criteria  set  by  a 
rehabilitations  committee  of  the  ser¬ 
vice. 

Bar-Lev  added  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  grant  the  same  privileges 
to  eligible  Moslem  and  Christian 
prisoners,  if  similar  religious  semi¬ 
naries  were  opened  in  Israel. 


Ganiram  and  Etzidh,  who  were' 
jailed  in  April  1984,  are  serving  the 
remainder  of  their  sentences 
together  with  15  other  convicts  at  the 
yeshiva,  from  where  they  are  taken 
to  work  at  various  locations.  They 
also  receive  weekend  leave, 

Ganiram,  who  is  serving  a  sent¬ 
ence  of  six  years  and  sine  months, 
was  moved  to  the  yeshiva  in  late 
April.  Etzion,  who  is  serving  a 
seven-year  sentence,  was  moved  in 
late  June.  The  inmates  are  taught  by 
Rabbi  David  Grossman  of  MIgdal 
Ha’emek  and  are  supervised  by  a 
Prisons  Commission  offidaL 

MK  Mordechai  Virshubski 
(Citizens  Rights  Movement)  said  he 
had  written  to  Bar-Lev  protesting 
the  transfer  of  the  underground 
members,  and  calling  for  their  im¬ 
mediate  return  to  jail.  Virshubski 
said  the  move  was  tantamount  to 
official  encouragement  of  future 
Jewish  terrorist  groups,  and  was  an 
abuse  of  the  authority  given  to  the 
■  Prisons  Commission. 

He  said  the  underground  mem¬ 
bers  would  have  a  negative  influence 
on  the  other  prisoners.  He  went  on 
to  assert  that  they  did  not  need 
religious  rehabilitation,  since  they 
were  already  observant 
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to  defend  ‘Arab  character’  of  JDEC 


•  By  JOEL  GRJS3E3NBERG  *  - 
Jerosalem  Post  Reporter 
Palestinian  nationalist  groups 
have  called  for  a  commercial'  strike 


with  the  Jerusalem  District Electtio 
ity  Company,  whose  concession  was 
last  week  ordered  seduced  by  the,' 
cabinet  The  JDEC  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  is  to  meet  today  to  formulate  a 
response  to  the  cabinet’s  decision, 
which  renewed  the  rompaiiy’s^  con¬ 
cession  to  supply  power  for  10  years, 
but  amended  it  to  exghide  -West 
Bank  settlements,  army-bases,  and 
Jewish  neaghbouhoodsin  Jerusalem ' 


Private  Phitfipe  Ben  Shimon,  a 
native  of  France,  served  as  a 
paratrooper  in  the  French  anny 
and  has  now  completed  his 
paratroopers’  training  hare  after 
volunteering  to  Join  the  Israel 
Defence  Forces.  Ben  Shimon, 
who  is  34,  has  ISO  jumps  to  his 
credit.  (Photo  IPPA). 


SOCIAL  &  PERSONAL 


The  president  of  Taro  Phar¬ 
maceutical;,  Dr.  Barrie  Levitt,  and 
Mrs.  Sade- Levitt  (who  was  Miss 
Israel  in  1964),  celebrated  the  bar- 
mitzva  of  their  son  Yacob  at  the 
Western  Wall  on  Thursday,  August 
13, 1987,  followed  by  a  reception  at 
the  Carlton  Hotel,  Tel  Aviv. 

Beduin  ask  to  serve 
in  IDF  combat  units 

By  YOELDAR 
NAZARETH.  -  Many  young  Be- 
duin,  especially  from  Galilee,  have 
appealed  to  the  Defence  Ministry  to 
conscript  them  into  combat  units. 

Amos  Gilboa,  senior  adviser  to 
Moshe  Arens,  the  minister  in 
charge  of  Arab  affairs,  declined  to 
give  exact  numbers  but  strewed,  tjiat 
die  Beduin  wanWri'sfervepifi  tbftft&t 
units  and  not  as  -trackers- as-  most 
Beduin  in  the  rpp  do  at  present. 
Several  Beduin  have  recently  been 
accepted  into  the  paratroop  corps. 

Representatives  of  Galilee  Be¬ 
duin  met  with  OC  Northern  Com¬ 
mand  Yossi  Peleu  and  asked  him  to 
appoint  a  senior  officer  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  discharged  Beduin 
veterans.  They  claimed  that  many  of 
them  were  having  difficulties  finding 
work  after  their  discharge  from  the 
anny.  Aluf  Peled  promised  to  take 
up  their  demands  with  the  military 
authorities. 

Hussein  el-Heib,  a  headmaster  in 
Tuba  village,  said  that  the  Beduin 
who  serve  in  the  array  voluntarily 
deserve  the  same  treatment  and 
rights  as  Jews  and  Druse. 


Spate  of  phoney  bombs  in  T.  A. 

By  JONATHAN  KARP,  For  The  Jerusalem  Post 
TEL  AVIV.  -  The  police  are  calling  for  increased  pobtic  vigilance 
regarding  suspicious  objects,  after  three  phoney  bombs  were  found  in  the 
Tel  Aviv  area  yesterday. 

The  first  device  was  discovered  at  9:46  a.m.  on  the  window  sHl  of  a 
classroom  in  Bnd  Brak’s  MohoKver  School,  police  said.  The  second  was 
reported  just  after  3  p.m.  near  a  fire  extinguisher  in  a  synagogue  at  12 
Rehov  Hapoel  Hatzair,  Givaiayim,  and  the  third  was  found  at  5:30  p.m 
on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  47  Rehov  Yinmyahu  in  North  Tel  Aviv. 

The  police  spokesman  said  that  all  three  objects  were  made  to  look  like 
bombs,  and  that  they  had  all  the  elements  of  bombs,  except  for  the 
explosives. 

Nablus  shopper  says  he  was  dubbed 


By  JOEL  GREENBERG  _  _ 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter'  " 

*  Police  are  looking  into  a  com¬ 
plaint  by  a  Kfar  Sava  man  who  said 
he  was  dubbed  in  the  face  yesterday 
when  he  stopped  to  buy  figs  south  of 
Nablus. 

Shimon  Sayaf ,  30,  arrived  with  his 
brother-in-law  at  a  neighbouring 
army  base  suffering  from  facial  in¬ 
juries.  He  was  taken  to  Meir  Hospit¬ 
al,  in  Kfar  Sava. 

The  two  men  had  stopped  to  shop 
some  six  kilometres  south  of-Nablus 
after  delivering  goods  to  stores  in  the 
rity.,  $syaf  s 


gun  during  the  incident,  but  the 
'  attacker  fled  before  any  shots  could 
be  fired. 

A  petrol  bomb  was  hurled  Satur¬ 
day  night  at  an  Israeli  car  near  a 
railroad  crossing  at  Kalkilya,  but 
no  one  was  injured  and  no  damage 
was  done. 

Two  Palestinian  youths  shot  in  the 
legs  Friday  try  IDF  troops  were  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  a  violent  demonstration  at 
the  Balata  refugee  camp  near  Nab¬ 
lus,  a  military  spokesman  said. 
Troops  opened  fire  to  disperse  the 
■’  demonstrators,  who  threw  stones 
5  andbottfe^heshid:^^  "  ;j 


Bomb  blows 
off  suspect’s 
hand  and  leg 

By  JO ANATHAN  KARP 
FETAH  TtKVA.  -  A  young  man 
whom  police  suspect  of  trying  to 
plant  a  bomb  in  the  car  of  an  under¬ 
world  rival  was  seriously  injured 
yesterday  when  the  bomb  exploded 
too  soon. 

Police  believe  the  bomb  was 
meant  to  avenge  the  recent  murder 
of  Yitzhak  Mafinon  of  Netanya. 

The  blast  occurred  at  12:20  p.m.  in 
a  Ford  Cortina  parked  at  20  Rehov 
Wolfson.  The  21 -year-old  suspect, 
whose  name  cannot  be  published, 
was  found  lying  next  to  the  car,  a 
hand  and  a  Teg  severed  from  his 
body. 

The  man  was  -rushed  to  Sheba 
Hospital  in  Tel  Hashomer,  where  a 
specialized  team  of  surgeons  tried  to 
reattach  the  limbs.  The  outcome  of 
(he  surgery  was  not  known  last  night. 

The  car’s  owner,  Farouji  FI  aha  of 
Netanya,  was  in  tire  nearby  Petah 
TOcva  courthouse  at  the  time  of  the 
explosion,  attending  a  hearing  in 
which  his  brother,  Gabi,  was  appear¬ 
ing  in  connection  with  Maim  on’s 
murder  of  10  days  ago. 


that  are  located  across  the  Green 
Line. 

Leaflets  distributed  yesterday  in 
East  JerusalentcaUed  for  a  strike  to 
defiant  ffier“ Arab  character"  of  the 
.aampany  and  protect  Arab  institte 
tions.  They  were  signed  by  ‘The; 
JDEC  Consumers’  Committee .  H 
•  The  JDEC, -the  largest  Arab  eco¬ 
nomic  concern  in  the  West  Bank,  is 
considered  a  “national  institution” 
by  many  Palestiniaas.  " 

Workers  will  hold  a  at-in  today  at 
the  company's  East  Jerusalem 
offices,  whc^fliey  are  to  be  viated 
by  delegations  from  other  Palesti- 


rijan.-natjonalist  groups. 

The  JDEC  workers'  union  is  vehe¬ 
mently  opposed  to  the  new  conces- 
siOn  terms,  which  include  provisions 
■  -for firing  some  200 workers.  Howev- 
'  er  ,  JDEC  board  chairman  Hanna 
Nasser  has  said  he  wifi  accept,  the 
new  terms  if  they  are  the  only  way  to 
ensure  the  company’s  survival. 

the  JDEC  has  run  up  a  N1S  33 
-rtnflKrin  ‘debt  to  the  Israel  Electric 
•*.  Corporation,  from  which  it  buys  95 
per  cent  of  its  power.  The  new 
_conoesskra  terms  provide  for  Energy 
:  Ministry  loans  ■  to  help  the  JDEC 
:  move  towards  economic  recovery. 


Police  investigate 
collapse  of  building 
that  killed  girl 

By  HERB  KEINAN 
Jerusalem  Police  are  considering 
whether  negligence  charges  can  be 
filed  against  a  West  Bank  contractor 
who  laid  the  foundations  for  the 
addition  to  an  appaxtinent  in 
Florentm  Street,  Kiryat  Hayoyel, 
which  collapsed  on  Friday,,  killing  a 
five-year-old  girl. 

Adi  Tzarfati  was  killed  when  the 
room  she  was  sleeping  in  collapsed. 
Minutes  earlier  her  father,  BentzL 
Tzarfati,  managed  to  rescue  his  two 
otherchildren-Liat,  9,  and  Shabtai, 
10-  after  he  felt  the  floor  move.  He; 
was  unable  to  get  back  to  the  room 
for  his  youngest  daughter  before  the 
foundations  gave  way  and  the  room 
cavedin.  • 

Municipal  sources  said  yesterday 
that  Tzarfati  received  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  permits  to  build,  an  addition  to 
Ms  flat  in  1979.  He  hired  the  West 
Bank  contractor  who  laid  the  found¬ 
ations  and  then  reportedely  quit  af¬ 
ter  a  dispute  about  payment. 
Another  contractor  was  then  hired 
who  finished  the ;  job.  • 

Tzarfati  was  concerned  that  the 
addition  was  not  safe,  and  called  in 
ah  engineer  to  give  his  opimon.-Tbe 
engineer  reportedly  said  that  the 
budding  was  safe. 

According  to  municipal  sources, 
the  dty  issues  permits  and  deter¬ 
mines  whether  a  particular  structure 
can  bear  up  under  additions.  Once 
this  is  done,  it  is  np  to  the  contractor 
and  the  engineer  to  make  sure  that 
construction  is  carried  out  in  an 
1  acceptable  manner. 


School  start  may  be  delayed 


BjrLEA  LEV  AVI 
.TEL  -  AVTVr  ri-"  The  Histadnrf 
Tcactoers’.Umon  yesterday  declared 
a  labour  dispute  over  the  govern¬ 
ment's  .  failure  to  negotiate  a  new 
work  comractwith  foe  teachers.  "• 
The  union  leadership  will  meet  on 
August  30  -  two  days  before  the 


school  year  isscheduled  to  open  -  to 
'deplete  whether  to  go  on  strike. 

Meanwhile,  the  Hebrew  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Jerusalem  yesterday  reiterated 
its  intention  nor  to  open  in  October 
unless  it  has  a  balanced  budget  It 
called  on  the  government  to  increase 
its  financial  support. 


Bedumremandedfor  giying  arms  to  Egyptians 


BEERSHEBA.  -  A  Negev  Beduin 
charged  with  transferring  arms  to 
Egyptian  agents  has  been  remanded 
in  custody  here  until  the  end  of  his 
ttiaL  .  . 

The  district  court  judge  yesterday 
ordered  that  ’Uda  Abu  Rashid's 
attorneys-  be  allowed  to  read  the 
evidence  against  him  after  they  told 


the  court  that  they  bad  been  denied 
therigSttodo  so.  . 

.  Rashid,  34,  a  member  of  a  Beduin 
tribe  from  the  Ofakim  area,  is 
charged  with  accepting  grenades  and 
other  explosives  from  Gaza  resi¬ 
dents  wbo  worked  for  Egyptian  in¬ 
telligence,  and  attempting  to  trans¬ 
fer  them  to  other  Egyptian  agents. 


•Our  deepest  sympathy  to  family:  and  friends 
on  the  untimely  passing  of 

MARK  SEGAL 


Beit  Kfar  Hanassl 


•r 


Over  400  starve  in  Southern  Sudan 


KHARTOUM  (Reuter).  -  Some 
440  people  have  starved  to  death  in 
Sudan's  southern  province  of  Bahr 
al-Ghazal,  the  official  Sudan  News 
Agency  (Suna)  reported  yesterday. 

The  agency  quoted  Sultan  Biew 
Tim,  governor  of  Bahr  al-Ghazal, 
reporting  the  deaths  near  the  town  of 
Maiyal. 

He  also  said  many  people  had 
flooded  into  the  town  of  Aweil  to 
seek  refuge  from  the  Sudan  People’s 
Liberation  Army,  fighting  since  1983 
to  otherthrow  the  Khartoum  govern¬ 
ment. 

Suna  said  relief  and  rehabilitation 


commissioner  Mohammed  Kamel 
Sbawki  had  asked  officials  in  Bahr 
al-Ghazal  to  review  the  food  situa¬ 
tion  and  map  out  relief  plans. 

Shawki,  the  country’s  top  relief 
official,  recently  said  only  17,500 
tons  of  food  had  readied  southern 
Sudan  out  of  71,000  tons  needed  for 
its  6  million  inhabitants. 


CUTOFF.  -  The  Electric  Corpora- 
:tion  announced  that  it  has  cut  off 
service  to  the  offices  of  the  Kfar 
Yona  local  council  because  of  an 
unpaid  account  of  N2S  24,000. 


UNfTED  ISRAEL  APPEAL — 

KEREN  HAYESOD 

records  withprofound  sorrow  the  passing  of,  „ .  ... 

O'JT  !iv  ri  .CSCCX,  IK.-72  fcTC*  .i.ij’if.  '•  C  "  .  Z  X.' Si;  .£ri« 

JACOB |  RLSCHREIBER 

■  a  dedicated  Jew, 

and  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  People  of  {sraeT 
through  the  JIA,  London. 

We  extend  our  heartfelt  condolences  to  - 
SHOSHANA 
and  to  the  entire  family. 

May  they  be  spared  further  sorrow  for  many  years  to  oome. 


Dr.  Awaham  AvWnal 
World  Chairman 


Yaacov  Gilead 
Director-General 


MARK  SEGAL 


In  sadness 


Love,. 

Bones  and  Sal 


jj  ni  sw  J£ci  -m;  i 


MARK  SECAL 

i.:\  rfmliwin  <*-ir  <*!  <••?■»  »-i  ■w.  I  U7IMIUI 

.  lNTELL|iGE|SnJ  •, INDIVIDUAL  •  IRASCIBLE  • 
INDISPENSABLE  •  SORELY  MISSED 

Old  Jaffa  Leonard  Schach 


The  Tel  Aviv  Journalists  Association 
mourns  the  death  of  its  member 

MARK SEGAL 

and  shares  the  grief  of  the  family 


We  bitterly  grieve  over  the  untimely  passing 
of  our  dear  friend 

JACOB  SCHREIBER  <rt 

and  convey  our  condolences  to  his  wife  Shoshana, 
her  children,  and  all  the  family  on  this  great  loss. 

The  coffin  will  fie  in  state  tomorrow, 

Monday,  22  Av  5747-  August  17, 1987  at  1230  p.m. 
at  the  Rambam  Medical  Centre  plaza. 

The  public  may  pay  its  last  respects  until  1 :30  p.m.,  when  the  funeral  will  leave  for 

the  Old  Hof  Hacaimel  cemetery. 


Tei  Aviv  University 
mourns  the  passing  of 

JACOB  M.  SCHREIBER 

Doctor  Philosophise  Honoris  Causa  of  the  University, 
a  long  serving  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
and  a  generous  supporter, . 

and  sends  sincere  condolences  to  his  wife, 
Shoshana, 

and  all  the  family. 


We  deeply  mourn  the  passing  of  our  beloved 

ESTHER  TALMON  (Tillis)  •rt 

The  funefal  will  take  place  today,  Monday,  August  17, 1987 
at  11a.m.,-  at  the  New  Cemetery ,  • 

Kfar  Samir,  Haifa. 


Hanna,  David  and 
Renwen  Lewinsky 


Friends  of  Rambam  Medical  Centre, 
Haifa 


Rambam  Medical  Centre, 

Haifa 


To  SHOSHANA  SCHREIBER  and  FAMILY 

Deepest  sympathy  on  the  untimely  death 
of  our  friend,  your  dear 

JACOB  SCHREIBER 


M.B.  Gitter 
Avraham  Agmon 
Yaacov  Heifetz 

The  Management  of 
Delek  -  the  Israel  Fuel  Corp. 


The  Tel  Aviv  University  Trustpf  Great  Britain 
sends  its  deepest  condolences  to 
Mrs.  Shoshana  Schreiber 

on  the  sudden  passing  of  her  dear  husband  - 


JACOB 


He  will  be  sadly  missed  by  all  who  knew  him 


We  sadly  announce  the  passing  of  our  beloved  1 

RABBI  LEO  MORDKOFF  y, 

husband  of  the  fate  Shayna  Mordkoff 
.formerly  of  Albany,  N.Y.  and  Miami  Beach  FL 

Children  -  Hadassah  and  Bernard 
.  .....  Grandchildren  -  Shira,  UrL  Yectifel  Gordon 
Dr.  Alan  and  Bans  Friedman 
Great-grandchildren  -  8etzafei  and  Nava 

Collin  arrives  0  AI 006  iat  4  pm.,  today,  Monday. 

Interment  today  at  Eretz  Hachaifo  osmetery,  Beii  Sbemesh, 
ats^Opjn. 


To  the  Schreiber  and  Maislish  families” 

We  share  your  profound  grief  on  the  loss  of 
the  head  of  tfielamily 

JACOB  SCHREIBER  ^ 


Suzy  and  Morris  Naphtoml 


With  deep  somw.  we  announce  the  passing  erf  our 
'  beloved  husband,  father,  grandfather, 
brother-irvlaw,  unde  and  cousin 

Dipl.  Eng.  JOACHIM  COHEN 


Wife,  UeseiCohen 
Daughter  and  son^vlaw, 
Y^iudttand  Ido  Burman 
.  Grandsons,  TM  and  Ran 

The  funeral  wU  taka  place  today,  Monday,  August"! 7, 1987,  at  430 
pjrtru,  at  KfarShmaryafoj  Cemetery.  . :  .  „ 
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*  More  miners  may  down  tools  today 


Monday,  August  17, 1987  The  Jerusalem  Post  Page  Three 


S. 


•  JStofMS(?mRwKReil‘er)'LeadereofSoutl1 

300,000  sty*ing  black  miners  yesterday 
'  agreed  to  meet  the  country's  biggest  mining 
u>mpany  to  discuss  ways  of  reduc^the  rising 

min«C<i  m  :hC  week‘old  stoppage  at  gold  andcoal 
-  mines. 

JEffil  ^am^Phpsa,  genera]  seaetaiy  of  the 
National  Union  of  Mineworkers  (NUM),  said  the 
smke,  the  biggest  in  South  Africa's  history,  would 
continue  until  al!  uruon  demands  were  met.  He 
added,  however,  “We  are  pleased  to  note  that 
Anglo  American  has  come  to  its  senses  and  has 
stopped  being  arrogant.” 

Ramaphosa  also  told  the  news  mnfarpnn*  That 
workers  at  more  mines  would  down  tools  today 
.  but  dia  not  ela borate. 

.  Hesaid  a  strategy  meeting  of 200  NUM  officials 
^yesterday  had  agreed  to  accept  a  telexed  invitation 
from  the  giant  mining  conglomerate,  Anglo 
American  Corporation,  to  negotiate  on  methods 
.  of  cutting  violence  at  the  strike-bound  mines. 

people  have  been  injured  and  more 
man  200  arrested  since  the  strike  started  last 
Sunday  night,  according  to  latest  NUM  figures. 

In  the  latest  reported  clash,  mine  guards  Satur¬ 
day  fired  tear-gas  and  rubber  bullets  at  attacking 

•  strikers  at  a  gold  mine  south-west  of  Johannes¬ 
burg.  injuring  24,  a  statement  from  Anglo  Amer¬ 
ican  said. 


:er  of  talks  with 
mining  group 


w 

Ramaphosa  said  the  talks  with  Anglo  Amer¬ 
ican,  which  could  start  today,  were  the  first 
top-level  contacts  between  the  NUM  and  the 
mining  houses  since  the  beginning  of  the  strike 
that  has  affected  about  half  the  country's  gold 
mines  and  a  fifth  of  its  collieries. 

But  be  denied  that  the  NUM,  which  is  deman¬ 
ding  a  30  per  cent  wage  increase,  was  climbing 

Jerusalem  Pest  Staff 

Histadrat  secretary-general  Yisrad  Kessar  has 
sent  a  telegram  of  support  to  striking  South 
African  miners,  a  Histadrut  spokesman  said  at  the 
weekend. 

Kessar  said  in  the  message  that  the  Histadrut 
“unconditioijally  supports  this  legHhiiate  strike  for 
better  working  conditions...  and  condemns  the 
arrest  of  workers.” 

down.  The  union  has  rejected  a  management  offer 
to  negotiate  terms  other  than  wages,  saying  it  wifi 
only  talk  with  all  the  disputed  issues  on  the 
agenda. 

The  NUM  leader  accused  the  white-led  govern¬ 
ment  of  siding  with  the  mining  companies  in  trying 
to  crush  the  strike  -  and  warned  of  more  violence 
to  come. 

‘This  coming  week  is  going  to  be  a  crucial 
week,”  he  said.  “We  have  observed  a  lot  of 


barbaric  acts  on  the  mines ...  What  we  have  seen 
in  the  past  week  is  just  the  beginning.  TTiey  will  try 
to  crash  the  strike  in  a  military-style  way,” 
Ramaphosa  added. 

The  mining  companies  charge  that  fhfrfr  security 
personnel  have  been  attacked  by  strikers,  some¬ 
times  heavily  armed,  who  have  based  themselves 
in  the  mines'  hostels. 

Management  has  also  accused  militants  of  ter¬ 
rorising  miners  into  striking  against  their  wishes.  ■ 

Anglo  American  warned  miners  Saturday  that 
it  was  considering  closing  at  least  one  mine,  which 
could  lead  to  2,000  miners  being  fired. 

Ramaphosa  yesterday  said  that  NUM  members 
would  not  budge  from  the  mines  if  HQf  were 
dosed.  “If  they  are  forced  to  move,  something 
terrible  will  happen  ”  he  warned. 

Anglo  American’s  invitation  to  hold  talks  listed 
a  fonr-point  agenda,  including  a  proposal  that 
force  should  not  be  used  by  management  or  union 
members  to  prevent  miners  from  striking  peace¬ 
fully  or  working  normally. 

It  said  management  remained  the  responsible 
authority  for  maintaining  peace  on  its  properly. 

Ramaphosa  died  figures  compiled  by  an  inde¬ 
pendent  survey  organization,  the  Labour  Moni¬ 
toring  Group,  concluding  that  the  mafyi  com-  l 
panies  hit  by  the  strike  bad  lost  at  least  90  ntilion  i 
rand  ($45m.)  since  the  stoppage  started. 


A  doud  of  extinguishing  foam  quickly  doused  a  burning  engine  of  an  American  Airlines  Boeing 
T67  at  Frankfort  Airport  yesterday.  The  Los  Angeles- bound  plane  made  an  emergency  landing 
just  10  minutes  after  take-off  with  one  of  its  two  engines  on  fire.  Some  of  the  175  passengers  were 
reported  slightly  hurt  as  they  were  evacuated  down  emergency  chutes  but  there  were  no  serious 
injuries.  The  plane  was  badly  damaged.  The  cause  of  the  fire  has  not  been  established.  (AFP) 


U.S.  knew 
[‘since  1981’ 
:  Israel  sold 
!lranamis 


:  By  DAVID  MAKOVSKY 

-  Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 

:  WASHINGTON.  -  Reagan  Admi- 
,  *  lustrations  officials  have  known 
:  -  since  early  1981  that  Israel  has  been  - 

selling  arms  to  Iran  -  with  Israel 
-.often  seeking  American  approval 

-  for  such  transactions  -  the 
I  Washington:  Post  reported  yester- 

•  day  after  an  investigation  which 

-  included  interviews  with  officials  in  i 
l  the  U.S.  and  Israel,  an  examination  | 
;  of  documents  obtained  in  Israel, 

-  and  of  testimony  and  exhibits  from 

1  the  Iran-Contra  hearings. 

•  The  report  says  die  record  is 
"  ambiguous  on  how  the  U.S.  govern- 
"  men!  responded  to  Israeli  officials' 

,  request  for  permission  to  ship  arms 

•  to  Iran.  At  times,  the  account  says, 
c;  citing  various  Israeli  and  American 
^sources,  the  response  was  vigtesps,; 

objections;  other  times.  Implicit  ~ 

2  approval. 

After  Reagan’s  election  in  1980, 
-Menachem  Mcron,  tben-Israeli 
h  l  military  attache  in  Washington, 

•  asked  Morris  Amitai,  a  leading 

•  pro- Israeli  lobbyist,  to  ask  National 
'  Security  Adviser  Richard  ABen  ab- 
_  out  the  attitude  of  the  new  adminis- 

•  Oration  to  Israel's  shipping  some 
'  spare  parts  to  Iran.  Amitai  inter- 
;  prated  Allen's  subsequent  response 
-as  being  u  “wink  asd  a  nod"  and 
Z  "an  amber  light**  to  go  ahead. 

-  Once  Reagan  took  office,  former 
Z  defence  minister  Ariel  Sharon 
praised  the  issue  with  then  U.S. 
'secretary  of  state,  Alexander  Haig. 
-There  arc  conflicting  reports  about 
■‘whether  Haig  actually  approved 
„  the  transaction  of  U.S.-made  spare 
'parts.  Defence  Secretary  Caspar 
?  Weinberger  told  a  congressional 
;  panel  investigating  the  Iran-Contra 

•  affair  that  the  Israeli  officials  used 
Z  to  tcH  him,  ”AI  Haig  said  it  (the 
'sales)  was  okay." 

One  of  Iran's  major  deals  with 
;  Israel  was  a  reported  $200  million 

•  shipment  that  began  in  July  1981, 

^  the  report  said. 

-  The  Post  complained  that  the 
r congressional  investigation  of  the 
'Iran-Contra  affair  shed  little  tight 

-  on  Israelis  role,  while  citing  leadhtg 
.’Israel  critic.  Senator  James 

-  McClure  (R -Idaho)  who  argued 
-that  the  committee  was  protecting 
►  Israel  af  the  expense  of  developing  a 
^complete  account. 

-  IT.e  Past  report,  which  gives  an 
I  overview  of  Isracl-lran  relations, 

says  that  former  Foreign  Ministry 

•  Director-General  David  Kimcbe 
-served  as  Mossed  station  chief  in 
‘.Teheran  and  Israeli  arms  dealer 
;\Yaco»  Nimrodi  was  the  Israeli 
‘nrifiiary  attache,  and  helped  train 
.‘Iran's  military  intelligence  corps 
[during  the  time  of  the  Shaft. 


Lange:  Anti-Nuke  policy  won  the  vote 


AUCKLAND,  New  Zealand 
-  Prime  Minister  David  Lange 
yesterday  said  his  unwavering  anti¬ 
nuclear  stance  was  a  major  footer  in 
his  re-election  and  predicted  that 
New  Zealand's  economy  would  im¬ 
prove  dynamically  during  his  next 
three  years  in  office. 

Voters  on  Saturday  made  Lange 
the  first  Labour  Party  leader  since 
World  War  H  to  win  two  consecutive 
terms. 

Lange,  45,  has  transformed  New 
Zealand  with  deregulation  of  the 
economy  and  an  anti-nuclear  policy 
that  distanced  this  small  country  of 
33  million  people  from  the  U-S.  and 
other  nuclear  powers. 

In  1984,  Lange  banned  port  visits 
by  unclear-capable  warships,  a  poli¬ 
cy  which  broke  the  Australia-New 
Zealand-U.S.  military  alliance1  and 
cost  New  Zealand  its  good  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  U.S.  He  put  the 
burden  on  the  U.S.  to  improve  rela¬ 
tions. 

‘The  nuclear  policy  was  impor¬ 
tant  for  itself,"  Lange  said.  “But  it 
was  probably  more  important  in  con¬ 
veying  to  New  Zealanders  that  there 
can,  in  government,  be  a  consistency 
anji  a  xesplflfem  and  that  we  in  thfe 


the  mines  that  sank  Rainbow  War¬ 
rior,  killing  one  man,  as  the  vessel 
prepared  for  a  protest  at  the  Murnr- 
oa  nuclear  test  site. 


FOREIGN 
*  BRIEFS 

Egypt,  Jordan  plan 
joint  war  games 

CAIRO  (Reuter).  -  Egypt  wifi  hold ; 
joint  military  maneuvers  with  Jor¬ 
dan  later  this  year.  Defence  Minister 
Abdgf.  Halim  Abu  Ghazala  said 
yest«day. 

Egyptian  and  American  troops; 
are  nowin  the  second  day  of  military  j 
exercises  in  the  Western  desert  I 
shrouded  in  secrecy  and  a  total  news  ; 


Lange  (pronounced  Long.ee)  was  (  blackout  imposed  by  Cairo. 
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Jubilant  Premier  David  Lange, 
as  his  Labour  Party  was 
proclaimed  victor  in  the  New 
Zealand  election  Friday.  (AFP) 

mer  courtroom  lawyer  and  Method¬ 
ist  preacher. 

Lange  says  raring  saloon  cars  is 
“an  antidote  for  stress  because  the 
adrenalin  charge  is  SO  upiifitng.’' 

“I  don't  know  of  anyone  who’s 
been  killed  in  a  Ford  Lazer  on  a 
motor  track  yet  -  anywhere  in  the 
world,”  he  said.  “But  lean  think  of  a 


swept  into  office  in  July  1984,  ending 
the  long  domination  of  Sir  Robert 
Muldoon,  to  inherit  a  country  in 
deep  economic  trouble.  He  acted 
quickly,  overcoming  a  constitutional 
crisis  mid  taking  tough  economic 
measures  including  a  20  per  cent 
devaluation  of  the  dollar. 

New  Zealanders  backed  his  im¬ 
passioned  call  for  cooperation  and 
unity  and  100  days  into  the  govern¬ 
ment's  three-year  term  his  popular¬ 
ity  rating  was  75  per  cent,  the  highest 
recorded. 

Lange,  who  says  he  is  a  middle-of- 
the-road  socialist,  lost  his  first  try  at 
the  Labour  leadership  by  one  vote  in 

1980. 

David  Russell  Lange  was  born  on 
August  4, 1942,  in  Auckland,  where 
his  father  was  a  doctor  in  poorer 
suburbs.  The  eldest  of  four  children, 
Lange  was  described  during  his  years 
at  Auckland  University  as  humorous 
but  of  abnormal  size.  A  fon  of  cross¬ 
word  puzzles  which  he  completes  at 
greet  speed,  he  gained  a  first-class 


letifdo  not  change  on  4  \  peopl£^^9chpve  c&^Jnjfepir/,.  maggr  pf  g^e  jp  1968. 


two-monthly  baas  to  face  whichever 
breeze  which  happens  to  be  sniffing 
the  best.” 

Lange  said  his  policies  would 
make  New  Zealand  a  better  place  for 
people  to  live.  He  predicted  the 
record  inflation  running  at  18.9  per 
cent  and  high  interest  rates,  at  21.5 
per  cent  would  drop  sharply  by 
March. 

In  parliament  for  10  years,  45- 
year-old  Lange  has  been  prime 
minister  for  three  and  could  stay 
another  25  in  politics  before 
reaching  the  Labour  Party  retiring 
age. 

Victory  in  1984  made  him  the 
youngest  prime  minister  this  cen¬ 
tury.  His  victory  last  week  means 
that  the  country  faces  another  three 
years  of  blunt  talking  from  the  for- 


sleep." 

:  Lange  is  by  for  the  country's  most 
popular  politician,  probably  because 
he  has  never  sought  privilege  or 
wealth. 

He  leaped  to  foreign  attention 
with  a  ban  on  nuclear  warships,  now 
enshrined  in  law  and  the  cause  of 
New  Zealand’s  effective  suspension 
by  Washington  from  Anzus  Defence 
Treaty,  with  the  U.S.  and  Australia. 

“Thank  God  Anzus  is  inopera¬ 
tive,”  he  quipped  at  the  time.  “If  it 
becomes  operative  it  is  because  we 
have  been  attacked. “ 

The  Anzus  affair  was  followed  by 
criticism  of  France  for  sinking  Rain¬ 
bow  Warrior,  flagship  of  the  Green¬ 
peace  Environmental  Organization, 
in  Auckland  harbour,  in  July  1985. 

France  admitted  its  agents  planted 


*  During  ins  student  years  he  work¬ 
ed  as  a  law  derfc  in  a  firm  heavily 
engaged  in  criminal  cases,  union 
advocacy  and  personal  injury  claims. 
He  then  lived  in  London  for  a  year 
where  he  met  his  British-born  wife 
Naomi  Crampton,  who  was  working 
for  the  West  London  Methodist  Mis: 
sion. 

On  his  return  to  New  Zealand, 
Lange  became  a  lawyer  of  last  re¬ 
sort,  handling  up  to  40  cases  a  day 
other  advocates  would  not  accept, 
for  people  who  often  did  not  pay 
their  bills. 

He  then  entered  parliament  in 
1977  -  his  annual  income  was  only 
7,000  New  Zealand  dollars  ($3,500 
U.S-)-  Hie  how  earns  129,250  dollars 
($74,000 U.S.)  a  year  as  prime  minis¬ 
ter.  (AP,  Reuter) 


Philippine  communists 
raid/2  police  stations 

BACOLOD  CITY,  Philippines 
(AP).  -  Communist  rebels  killed  two 
people,  including  a  policeman,  and 
wounded  nine  others  in  simul¬ 
taneous  attacks  on  two  police  sta¬ 
tions  yesterday  morning,  police  said. 

The  attacks,  among  the  most  spec¬ 
tacular  raids  in  a  major  city  in  the 
18-year-old  communist  insurgency, 
was  the  first  on  government  facilities 
in  Bacolod  City,  480km.  south  of 
Manila.  Witnesses  said  they  heard 
women  directing  the  attacks. 

Police  and  witnesses  said  some 
guerillas  set  up  roadblock  to  inter¬ 
cept  reinforcements  while  others 
hurled  grenades  and  firebpmbsTat 
two  police  stations.  ahojH;l41pnf 
apart,  .The  rebels  sprayed  the  build¬ 
ings  with  automatic  weapons  fire. 

Hounds  sniff  out 
Soviet  home  brew 

MOSCOW  (Reuter).  -  Police  are 
using  specially  trained  dogs  to  sniff 
illegal  liquor  production  in  Soviet 
Kazakhstan  homes,  the  trade  union  i 
newpaper  Trud  said  yesterday. 

After  special  training,  two  dogs 
called  Taiga  and  Palma  had  helped 
track  down  dozens  of  illicit:  distiller¬ 
ies  in  the  Central  Asian  republic. 

The  Soviet  press  has  reported  an 
increase  in  home  brewing  since 
Kremlin  leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
cracked  down  on  heavy  drinking, 
hunting  the  opening  horns  of  stores 
selling  liquor  and  increasing  the 
price  of  vodka  and  wine. 


‘The  hard  part  is  still  to  come’ 


Central  America  moves  warily  toward  peace 


|  SAN  JOSE,  Costa  Rica.  -  A  week 
after  signing  a  regional  peace  plan, 
five  Central  American  presidents 
are  taking  the  first,  tentative  steps 
toward  turning  it  into  reality. 

“The  signs  are  promising,  but  they 
j  still  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do,”  said  a 
Western  diplomat  who  has  followed 
the  peace  process  carefully.  “The 
hard  part  is  still  to  come.” 

The  diplomat,  who  asked  not  to  be 
identified,  noted  that  the  presidents 
-  of  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guate¬ 
mala,  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  - 
still  must  arrange  cease-fires  and 
work  out  an  effective  disarmament 
programme,  tasks  he  called  “tricky 
at  best.”  . 

The  pact,  signed  August  7  in 
Guatemala  City,  calls  for  cease-fires 
10  be  arranged  within  90  days  in 
Nicaragua,  El  Salvador  and  Guate¬ 
mala.  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador 


took  steps  in  that  direction  last 
week. 

President  Daniel  Ortega  of  Nicar¬ 
agua,  however,  continued  to  insist 
on  discussing  a  cease-fire  only  with 
the  U.S.,  or  as  be  put  it.  “with  the 
owner  of  the  circus,  not  with  the 
clowns.” 

Ortega  has  long  contended  the 
U.S.  could  end  the  war  in  his  country 
anytime  it  wanted  by  halting  support 
to  the  anti-Sandiniste  rebels  known 
as  Contras, 

President  Ronald  Reagan  said 
Saturday  U.S.  support  for  Contra 
rebels  should  continue  until  a  cease¬ 
fire  was  in  place  and  Nicaragua  had 
begun  to  implement  what  he  termed 
genuine  democracy. 

In  his  regular  Saturday  radio 
address,  Reagan  again  welcomed 
the  Central  American  peace  initia¬ 
tive  and  said  the  U.S.  was  ready  to 
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work  with  those  countries  to  perfect 
and  implement  the  plan. 

On  Friday.  Reagan’s  special  en¬ 
voy  to  Central  America,  Philip 
Habib,  resigned,  and  critics  of 
Reagan’s  policies  said  Habib  may 
have  resigned  because  he  felt  the 
administration  was  more  interested 
in  getting  fresh  money  for  the  Con¬ 
tras  than  in  negotiating  a  peace  set¬ 
tlement. 

El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua  are 
fighting  full-scale  civil  wars.  Guate¬ 
mala  is  combating  a  relatively  small- 
scale  insurgency  that  has  waxed  and 
waned  for  nearly  two  decades. 

The  war  in  El  Salvador  is  in  its 
eighth  year;  Nicaragua’s  is  in  its 
sixth. 

Combined,  the  three  conflicts 
have  killed  more  than  100,000  peo¬ 
ple,  greatly  damaged  the  economies 
of  the  combatant  countries  and  of 
the  region,  and  brought  the  isthmus 
into  tiie  East-West  superpower  con¬ 
flict. 

The  Guatemala  agreement-  dess 
cot  specifically  say  any  of  the  three 
Central  American  governments 
must  talk  directly  to  tbeir  armed 
opposition.  In  the  absence  of  specific 
language,  a  cease-fire  presumably 
could  be  arranged  through  a  third 
party. 

While  Nicaragua  continued  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  talk  faesnto-fece  with  the 
Ccntms,  Presidents  Joss  Napoleon 
Duarte  of  El  Salvador  and  Vsaido 


Cerezo  of  Guatemala  proposed 
direct  talks  with  the  rebels  trying  to 

Duarte's  call  for  talks  on  Septem¬ 
ber  15  was  accepted  by  the  Farabun- 
do  Marti  National  Liberation  Front, 
or  FMLN,  and  its  political  arm,  the 
Revolutionary  Democratic  Front. 
Hie  FMLN  is  an  umbrella  organiza¬ 
tion  comprising  four  leftist  rebel 
groups  in  El  Salvador. 

In  a  departure  from  the  past,- 
neither  side  set  conditions  for  nego- 
1  nations.  Two  earlier  rounds  of  talks 
between  El  Salvador's  rebels  and  the 
government  foundered  because  the 
two  sides  insisted  on  differing  condi¬ 
tions  for  an  end  to  hostilities. 

The  Guatemala  pact  calls  for  the 
following  items  to  “enter  into  force 
simultaneously”  within  90  days:  - 
.amnesty  for  political  prisoners; 
cease-fires;  elimination  of  foreign 
sanctuaries  for  rebel  forces;  a  halt  to 
aid  for  insurgents,  and  “democra¬ 
tization.’’ 

Implementation  was  left  to  the 
foreign  ministers  of  the  five  nations, 
as  was'the  question  of  arms  control 
and  verification. 

Verification  is  a  major  concern  of 
the  Reagan  administration.  The 
administration  fears  It  will  be  backed 
into  a  comer  from  which  it  ran  no 

longer,  support  the  Contras,  without  , 
a  corresponding  decrease  in  Soviet  1 
Bloc  aid  to  Nicaragua  and  the  rebels  j 
in  El  Salvador.  (AP,  Reuter)  j 
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Vault  manager  is  charged 
in  UK’s  record  robbery 


Abu  Ghazala  told  reporters,  in  the 
first  official  reference  to  the  current 1 
maneuvers,  that  Egypt  was  making  j 
maximum  use  of  U.S.  technology  in  1 


LONDON  (Reuter).  -  .Britain's  big¬ 
gest  robbery  took  a  new  twist  when 
police  charged  the  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  a  London  safe-deposit  vault 
with  the  theft  from  his  own  strong¬ 
room. 

The  arrest  of  Pakistani-born  Par- 
vez  Latiff,  30,  brought  to  10  the 
number  of  people  charged  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  theft  of  at  least  £30 
million  worth  of  gold,  diamonds, 
jewelry  and  cash  from  the  Knights- 
bridge  safety  deposit  centre. 

Police  said  Latiff,  the  managing 
director  of  the  firm  which  owns  the 
centre,  was  there  when  thieves  bluf¬ 
fed  their  way  into  the  underground 
strongroom  "on  July  12,  posing  as 
potential  customers. 


The  central  London  vault  has 
been  billed  as  one  of  the  most  secure 
in  the  world  and  detectives  say  top 
criminals  may  have  used  it  to  stash 
hauls. 

They  cannot  accurately  assess  the 
total  value  of  property  stolen  be¬ 
cause  only  80  of  the  126  safe-deposit 
owners  whose  boxes  were  rifled  have 
come  forward. 

Police  yesterday  also  arrested  an 
unemployed  woman,  29-year-old 
Pamela  Semarks,  believed  to  be 
La  tiffs  girlfriend ,  in  connection  with 
the  robbery. 

Two  Israelis,  a  Dane,  an  Italian 
and  four  Britons  have  already 
appeared  in  court  in  connection  with 
the  robbery. 


Cairo  accuses  ‘Islamic  extremists’ 


CAIRO  (Reuter).  -  Interior  Minis¬ 
ter  Zaki  Badr  accused  unnamed 
foreign  powers  yesterday  of  respon¬ 
sibility  for  a  spate  of  violence  by 
Moslem  extremists  in  Egypt  in  the 
last  four  months. 

Since  May.  attempts  have  been 
made  on  the  lives  of  two  former 
interior  ministers,  two  U.S.  Embas¬ 
sy  staff  and  a  prominent  magazine 
editor. 

Badr,  addressing  a  conference  of 
Egyptian  expatriates,  did  not  iden¬ 
tify  the  Moslem  groups  suspected  of 
carrying  out  the  attacks  or  say  which 


foreign  countries  might  be  involved, 
but  he  said  “the  gunmen  belong  to 
an  extremist  Islamic  society.” 

Egypt  broke  relations  with  Iran  in 
May  and  security  sources  said  the 
government  had  evidence  that 
Teheran  was  funding  underground 
Moslem  groups  plotting  to  kill  lead¬ 
ing  Egyptian  figures. 

Former  Interior  Minister  Nabawi 
Ismail  escaped  unscathed  on  Thurs¬ 
day  when  gunmen  sprayed  his  apart¬ 
ment  with  bullets  from  a  speeding 
car.  Two  passers-by  were  injured, 
one  seriousiv. 


Thousands  of  Presley  fans 


I  MEMPHIS,  .Tenn.  (Reuter).  - 
Thousands  of  adoring  Elvis  Presley 
Ians  ended  a  candlelight  vigil  outside 
his  palatial  Graceland  mansion  early 
yesterday,  the  10th  anniversary  of 
bis  death,  then  scrambled  for  seats  to 
a  memorial  service. 

Police  said  an  “easy  10,000”  peo¬ 
ple  had  attended  the  all-night  vigil 
outside  the  mansion,  now  a  museum 
of  Presley  memorabilia. 

Fans  were  competing  for  only 
1,000  seats  in  the  Memphis  State 
University  theatre  yesterday  after¬ 
noon  to  Usten  to  Elvis’  friends  and 
family  members  talk  about  the  sin¬ 
ger,  whose  undulating  hips  and  re¬ 
bellious  style  made  him  the  king  of 
rock  "d  roll  in  the  1950s  and  '60s  and 


the  most  successful  recording  artist 
in  history. 

The  memorial  service  was  orga-- 
nized  by  disc-jockey  George  Klein,  a 
close  friend  of  Elvis’  since  high 
school. 

Thousands  of  people  spent  the 
night  at  Graceland,  where  Presley  is 
buried,  walking  single-file  past  his 
grave. 

Some  were  just  along  for  the 
atmosphere. 

“We  came  to  see  :he  peep's  said 
one  man  who  came  to  Memphis  from 
Chicago  with  three  friends.  “And  it's 
been  worth  the  trip.  This  certainly 
isn't  the  usual  thing  you  would  find 
around  the  home  of  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son  or  George  Washington.” 


Car  bomb  kills  4  near  Tyre 


TYRE  (AP).  -  A  car  bomb  exploded 
near  this  southern  port  city  yester¬ 
day,  trilling  three  of  its  occupants 
and  a  passer-by,  police  said. 

They  said  a  beige  Volvo,  carrying 
156  kg  of  explosives,  went  off  at 
noon  on  the  main  street  in  Abbas- 
oyeb;  about  9  km  north  of  Tyre. 

Besides  the  three  occupants  of  the 
vehicle  killed,  police  said,  a  14-year- 
old  boy  walking  by  was  fatally 
wounded  when  the  car  exploded. 


Security  sources  in  the  south, 
speaking  on  condition  of  anonymity, 
said  the  three  in  the  car  are  believed 
to  have  been  anti-Israeli  Shi’ite  Mos¬ 
lem  guerrillas. 

The-  blast  destroyed  several 
parked  cars  and  shattered  windows  • 
in  a  dozen  bouses  in  Abbassiyeh, 
within  a  zone  of  operations  of  Gha- , 
naias  troops  of  the  UN  Interim' 
Force  in  Lebanon. 
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Winds  of  change  stir  Zionist  elections 


By  CHARLES  HOFFMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  latest  returns  from  the  elections  to  this  ~ 

Congress,  which  are  being  held  in  20  countries  show^SS 
tmurng  gains  for  the  Rrfonn  and  Conservative  organization 
and  setbacks  for  most  of  the  veteran  Zionist  parties^ 

Efforts  are  now  under  way  in  several  countries  to  out 
together  a  bloc  of  centre  and  left-of-centre  Zionist  oraanS 
tions  that  seems  to  have  a  good  chance  of  gaining  controlof 
the  Zionist  Congress  in  December.  01 

The  Zionist  organizations  of  die  Reform  and  Conservative 
movements  represent  a  major  force  in  this  bloc  and  have 
attracted  votes  due  to  mounting  concern  among  Diasoora 
Jewry  over  religious  extremism  and  the  threat  to  relirious 
pluralism  in  Israel. 

Observers  in  the  WZO  say  that  current  election  trends  rive 
the  Reform  movement  a  strong  claim  on  one  of  the  main 
WZO  portfolios. 

The  elections  and  the  membership  drive  preceding  them  are 
run  by  the  WZO  Organization  Department,  headed  by  Prof 
Izak  WarszawskL  Department  director-general  Zc’ev  Levine 
said  that  the  vast  majority  of  delegates  to  the  congress  win  be 
chosen  through  elections,  as  opposed  to  the  1982  congress 
when  most  were  selected  in  deals  between  parties. 

Levine  noted  that  the  election  results  from  ran^  which 

Not  one  pool  in  Jerusalem 
area  is  consistently  clean 


have  just  reached  Jerusalem,  reinforce  the  trends  set  earlier  in 
the  U.S.  elections  to  the  Zionist  Congress.  In  Canada,  the 
results  were  as  follows  (with  the  number  of  delegates  to  the 
1982  congress  noted  in  brackets):  Labour,  3  (5);  Herat,  1  (2); 
Mapam,  1  (1);  Confederation  of  the  United  Zionists,  1  (1); 
Mizrahi,  5  (4);  Zionist  Organization  of  Canada,  or  General 
Zionists,  2  (3);  Kadima,  or  Reform,  4  (1);  and  Mercaz,  or 
Conservative,  2  (0). 

The  results  in  the  U.S.  were  as  follows:  Confederation- 
Hadassah,  4$  (69);  Zionist  Organization  of  America  (ZOA) 
or  General  Zionists,  12  (22);  Herat,  9  (13);  Mapam,  1  (21; 
Mizrahi,  14  (19);  Labour  15  (13);  Area  or  Reform,  33  (14); 
and  Mercaz  or  Conservative,  20  (0). 

The  membership  drive  in  the  U.S.  brought  in  some  900,000 
members,  of  whom  212,000  voted.  Levine  said  that  according 
to  the  American  Arbitration  Association  which  conducted  foe- 
elections,  such  a  turnout  is  high  for  a  voluntary  body.  Both 
.Mizrahi  and  Mapam  were  penalized  for  improper  voter 
registration  practices,  thereby  losing  several  delegates. 

The  North  American  returns  show  strong  gains  for  the 
Reform  and  Conservatives,  mostly  at  the  expense  of  the 
veteran  Zionist  groups,  particularly  Hadassah  and  the  ZOA. 
Both  of  these  parties  had  resisted  the  demand  by  WZO 
Chairman  Arye  Dulzm  to  hold  elections  in  the  U.S. ,  and  gave 
in  only  when  Dulzm  threatened  to  resign  over  the  issue. 


Blood  pressure  checks  ‘make  people  sick’ 


.  JBy  JUDY  SIEGEL 

Post  Science  and  Health  Reporter 

The  public  should  boycott  dirty, 
swimming  pools  in  order  to  force' 
their  owners  to  keep  them  clean, 
says  the  Jerusalem  district  deputy 
health  officer.  Dr.  Fi amelia  Ben- 
Yishai.  She  adds  that  the  Health 
Ministry  has  only  a  handful,  of  in¬ 
spectors  and  is  not  empowered  to 
fine  pool  owners  even  when  they 
discover  high  bacterial  counts. 

In  an  interview  with  The  Jeru¬ 
salem  Post  yesterday,  Beo-Yishai 
said  that  only  one'  pool,  the  chil¬ 
dren's  pool  at  Moshav  Shoresh  in  the 
Jerusalem  Corridor,  had  been  closed 
down  this  season.  The  court-ordered 
closing  was  in  effect  for  only  a 
month,  and  then  the  pool  reopened. 
Water  samples  were  taken  at 
Shoresh  last  Friday,  but  the  results 
are  not  yet  available.  But  this  repor¬ 
ter  saw  that  the  water  in  the  adult 
pool  at  Shoresh  was  turbid  and  had 
leaves  on  the  surface  at  opening  time 
on  Thursday.  The  children's  pool 
was  strewn  with  dozens  of  soggy 
pretzels. 

Ben-Yishai  won't  name  the  worst 
offenders  with  the  highest  bacterial 
and  viral  counts,  as  “it  isn't  fair, 
since  not  a  single  pool  in  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  area  has  been  found  to  meet' 
the  standard  consistently."  But  the 
ministry  has  heard  many  complaints 
about  the  Jerusalem  Forest  Recrea¬ 
tion  Centre  pool.  Two  or  three  other 
pools  were  dosed  down  for  a  few 
days  this  season  following  an  oral 
agreement  with  the  ministry. 

The  deputy  district  health  officer, 
wains  parents  to  be  espedally  care¬ 


ful  at  children's  pools  that  are  sepa¬ 
rate  from  adult  pools,  rather  than  at 
the  shallow  end  of  the  regular  pool. 
In  most  cases,  these  self-contained 
shallow  pools  are  not  connected  to 
the  chlorination  and  filtration  sys¬ 
tems  of  the  larger  pool  (which  is 
illegal).  Matters  are  made  worse  by 
the  fact  that  children  often  urinate 
and  defecate  in  the  pool. 

“We  don’t  want  to  create  a 
panic,"  she  told  The  Post,  “but  dirty 
swimming  pools  can  cause  a  wide 
variety  of  disorders,  from  skin  infec¬ 
tions  to  stomach  problems.'’  It  is, 
however,  hard  to  prove  that  any 
.  specific  infection  .resulted  from  a 
dirty  pool.  If  the  law  imposed  fines 
rather  than  mere  short  dosings  of 
the  pool,  and  if  the  public  com¬ 
plained  to  managements  and  to  the 
government,  the  situation  would  be 
much  better,  she  said. 

The'  local  authorities  currently 
check  pool  water  only  three  or  four 
times  a  year,  and  then  only  for  the 
pH  (add-alkaline)  level  and  the 
chlorine  level.  These  indicate 
whether  the  water  is  safe,  but  are  not 
as  conclusive  as  bacterisi  and  viral 
samples,  which  are  more  expensive 
to  carry  out.  The  Health  Ministry 
investigates  the  problems  only  if  it 
receives  complaints,  or  if  the  munici- 
pality  discovers  a  serious  violation. 

If  you  find  yourself  at  a  dirty  pool, 
with  floating  matter  or  undear  wa¬ 
ter,  and  if  the  chlorine  odour  is  not 
apparent,  you  can  complain  to  the 
Jerusalem  District  Health  Office’s 
sanitation  unit  at  27  Rehov  Keren 
Hayesod. 


By  YA’ACOV  FREEDLER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA. -The  Jerusalem-based  Sod- 
ety  for  Preventive  Medicine,  a  volun¬ 
tary  body  dedicated  to  keeping  the 
public  healthy,  is  actually  making 
some  people  sick  with  anxiety 
through  an  ill-advised  drive  to  mea¬ 
sure  everybody’s  blood  pressure. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  a  young 
lady  has  set  up  a  stand  in  the  middle 
of  Rehov  Hera!,  the  city’s  main  thor¬ 
oughfare,  offering  to  measure  the 
blood  pressure  of  passersby. 

A  large  poster  invites  the  public  to 
be  tested  for  NIS  1.50  (soldiers  free 
of  charge),  and  thus  to  make  sure 
that  they  are  not  unwitting  victims  of 
the  ubiquitous  enemy  of  public  health 
-  “high  blood  pressure  you  may  not 
be  aware  of.” 

After  I  heard  from  several  readers 
that  they  had  been  alarmed  by  the 


resultsof  the  test,  I  deckled  to  take  np 
the  society's  offer.  They  had  all  been- 
told  that  they  were  suffering  from 
dangerously  high  pressure. 

Using'  an  electronic  meter,  the" 
pleasant  young  lady  found  that  in  my- 
left  arm  the  blood  pressure  was  well 
in.  excess  of  what  it  should  have  been. 

As  I  suffer  from  chronically  low 
blood  pressure,  I  told  her  she  mnst  be 
mistaken,  whereupon  she  Informed 
me'  that  her  meter  was  so  sensitive 
.that  any  vibration  of  her  table  may 
change  the  results. 

■  She  then  measured  the  pressure-in 
my  rigfrt  arm  and  stfll  found  me  in- 
need  of  medical  attention.. I. paid  np 
and'  went  to  a  clinic,  where  the* 
measurement,  with  a  sphygmomano¬ 
meter  and  stethoscope,  showed  that 
the  society’s  measurement  was  10 
mm.  off;  both  on  the  gystofic  and  the 
diastolic  pressure. 


Labour  Zionist  leaders  are  now  in  North  America  trying  to 
put  together  a  bloc  composed  of  Ccwfederattion-Hadasrah, 
Labour,  Mapam  and  the  Reform  and  Conservative  groups, 
winch  together  make  up  over  two-thirds  of- the  American 
delegation  to  the  congress.  Member?  of  these  groups  comprise 
a  little  over  half  of  the  Canadian  delegation. 

The  South.  African  Zionist  leadership  had  sought  to  avoid 
holding  elections  for  this  congress,  but  the  WZO  Executive 
refused  to  ■exempt  them.  The  last  elections  were  held- there 
some  16  years  ago ,  and  South  Africa  had  15  seats  at  the  -1982 
congress. 

There  will  6e  525  delegates  with  foil  voting  right?  at  the 
congress;  composed  as  follows:  38  per  cent  from  Israel  (with 
the  distribution  of  based  on  the  1984  elections  to  the 
'  Knesset);.  29  per  cent  from  the  U.S.;  and  33  per  cent  from 
other  countries.  About  1.5  million  members  in  Zionist 
organizations  were  registered  this  year  in  26  countries. 

Some  WZO  observers  believe  that  the  congress  Will  be 
divided  into  three  approximately  -equal  political  blocs.  One- 
third  win  be  supporters  of  the  Likud,  religious  and  other 
right-wing  parties.  Another  third  win  represent  Labour, 
Mapam;  the  new  Centre  Front  and  the  Citizens  Rights 
Movement  And-  the  final  third  win  be  centrist  groups 
composed  of  Confederation-Hadassah  and  the  Reform  and 
Conservative  organizations. 


My  pressure  was  quite  normal. 

-  But  that  was  last  .Thursday.  Since 
then  it  soared  as  I  tried  to  get  a 
reaction  from  die  Health  Ministry. 

Repeated  phone  calls  to  the  spokes¬ 
man’s  office  did  not  put  me  in  touch 
with  him,  but  the  girl  in  his' office 
always  very  pleasantly  promised  to 
“phone  back  and  give,  you  .the  in¬ 
formation.” 

Yesterday  afternoon,  my  pressure 
.went  back  to  normaL  I  -  got  an 
answer:-  ‘ 

m  , 

“Dr.  Alma  Avni,  the  ministry’s 
head  of  Public  Health  Services,  says 
that  the  blood  pressure  tests  are  not 
sanctioned  by  tire,  ministry,  which 
objects  to  them.  ” 

-  It  now  remains  to-be  seen  how- 
many  more  innocent  passersby  are 
unnecessarily  alarmed  before  some¬ 
body  puts  a  stop  to  the  tests.  .. 


tonii*  tfehen  »nd  fier  son  Aaron  (behind  her)  1«™  IWg jHfeh 
Court  under  heavy  police  escort  '  1 

‘Miraculous  conversion’ for 

hooker  facing  drug  charges 


Austrian  veterans  defend  their  name  and  Waldheim’s 


Brush  fire  stopped  in  nick  offfithe 


ROSH  PINA  (Itim).  -  The  quick 
action  yesterday  morning  of  fire  bri¬ 
gades  from  Safad,  Rosh  Pina  and 
Kiryat  Shmona  prevented  a  brush 
fire  at  a  nearby  army  base  from 
turning  into  a  major  conflagration. 

The  brash  fire  had  penetrated  the 
base  and  ignited  several  military 
vehicles  and  warehouses.  The  fire¬ 
men  fought  to  prevent  the  fuel  stor¬ 


age  tanks  and  arsenals  in  the  depot 
from  igniting  in  the  intense  heat. 

The  danger  to  the  fuel  tanks  and 
munitions  stockpiles  was  so  great  at 
one  point  that  traffic  on  the  Rosh 
Pina-Kiryat  Shmona  road  was 
halted. 

An  initial  investigation  revealed 
that  the  fire  was  started  by  a  few 
soldiers  trying  to  bum  weeds. 


Youth  Aliya  starts  archeological  dig 


NITZANA.  -  A  first  group  of  40 
Youth  Aliya  teenagers  had  begun 
working  on  the  archeological  ex¬ 
cavation  under  way  at  Tel  Nitzana. 
They  are  staying  at  the  new  Youth 
Aliya  village  established  by  former 


MK  Lova  Eliav  with  a  view  to  en¬ 
hancing  the  prestige  of  the  Negev  in 
the  national  consciousness  and  to 
developing  one  of  the  least  hospit¬ 
able  parts  of  the  country  -  the  west¬ 
ern  Negev. 


By  MICHAEL  WISE 
GRAZ.  -  A  growing  number  of  . 
Austrian  veterans  of  the  World  War 
II  German  Army  are  hoping  to  join 
President  Kurt  Waldheim  on  the  • 
U.S.  “Watch  List”  of  undesirable 
persons. 

Among  them  is  the  leader  of  the 
provincial  assembly  in  this  southern- 
Austrian  region ; 'Franz  Wegait- 

“I  did  not  seek  this  war  and  I  did 
not  want  it,”  Wegart  said  of  his 
experience  after  Austria  was 
annexed  by  Germany  in  1938. 

The  68-year-old  former  non- 


(Continneri  from  Page  One) 

English  language,  made  him  a  very 
special  reporter,  an  interviewer  par 
excellence,  and,  at  the.zemth.ofhisT. 
career,  one  of  The  Post's  most  popu¬ 
lar  Friday  columnists. 

Segal’s  focus  of  interest  was  al¬ 
ways  the  political  life  of  tire  country. 
His  widowed  mother,  Yetta  Segal, 
was  a  prominent  figure  in  Poalei 
Zion  circles  in  Manchester,  where 
she  ran  a  dry-goods  shop  to  support 
Mark  and  his  two  elder  sisters,  one 
of  whom  survives  him.  In  1939,  her 
mother,  Mark’s  grandmother,  res¬ 
cued  five  young  cousins  from  Nazi 
Germany  and  brought  them  to  Eng¬ 
land.  Three  of  them,  MIcfaal  Ham- 
siri,  and  ber  two  brothers  Reuven 
and  Ya’acov  Mendzigurski ,  later  set¬ 
tled  at  Kibbutz  Kfar  Hanassi  -  and 
were  Segal’s  sole  relations  in  Israel. 
The  rest  of  his  “Israeli  family”  con¬ 
sisted  of  his  many  close  friends,  who 
were  united  in  shock  at  the  news  of 
his  death  on  Saturday. 


commissioned  officer  described  him¬ 
self  as  “an  America  fan",  who  has 
visited  the  U.S.  four  times. 

But  he  said  be  failed  to  understand 
Jiow  Washington  could  ban  Wald¬ 
heim  from  entry  because  of  suspi¬ 
cion  over  his  record  with  German 
troops  in  the  Balkans  without  pro¬ 
ducing  proof -that  he  took  part  in  war 
crimes.  Waldheim' denies  allegations ' 
by  Jewish  groups  that  he  was  in¬ 
volved  in  atrocities  and  says'he  has  a 
clear  conscience  over  his  military 
service.  . 

Since  Wegart  and  14^  others 


MARK  SEGAL 

__  V/ith  a-backgrpund  in  the  Ha^. 
him  youth  movement  "in  England, 
young  Segal  came  here  in  1948  and 
joined  Mahal,  the  Army  unit  for 
foreign  volunteers.  In  his  early  years 
in  the  country,  he  was  at  Kibbutz 
Tzora  in  the  Judean  foothills,  where, 
he  worked  for  a  time  as  a  shoemak¬ 
er,  an  experience  that  provided  him 
with  many  anecdotes  in  the  years  to 
come.  He  left  to  study  social  sciences 
at  the  Hebrew  University  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  worked  in  the  advertising 
department  of  The  Jerusalem  Post. 

When  Segal  joined  the  paper's, 
editorial  staff  in  1957,  his  first  assign¬ 
ment  was  to  cover  the  Histadrut  and 
labour  “beats"  in  Tel  Aviv.  It  was 
then  that  he  began  to  form  his  many 
dose  contacts  with  political  figures. 
During  most  of  the  ’60s  and  70s,  he 
was  The  Post's  leading  political  re¬ 
porter.  He  was  weD  respected  by 


appealed  to  U.S.  authorities  last 
month  to  ban  diem  from  entry,  over 
1,000  men  who  say  they  too  only  did 
their  duty  by  fighting  for  Hitler  have 
signed  a  request  asking  to  join  the 
Watch  List,  according  to  organizers 
of  a  campaign,  to  demonstrate  soli¬ 
darity  with  Waldheim. 

“We  .are  carrying  out  tins  action 
'-because  the  entire  Second  World 
War  generation  feels  insulted  by  the 
attack'against  our  national  leader,” 
said  campaign  director  .  Engelbert 
Thaller.  “It’s  going  very  well." 

(Reuter) 

“  m, 


leaders  of  all  parties,  although  he 
was  always  loyal  to.  the-  Labour 
(i  movement:; 

,  .Pining  1975-77,  Segal  served  as 
The  Post's  London  correspondent. 

On  his  return  to  Israel,  he  laun- 
-  ched  his  weekly  personalized  col¬ 
umn  “Public  Faces”,  about  the 
country’s  political  and  social  news¬ 
makers.  It  was  an  instant  success 
with  Post  readers.  During  the  past 
year,  the  column  also  reached  the 
Hebrew-rcading  public,  in  transla¬ 
tion  in  Ma’ariv.  ■ 

Mark  Segal  himself  became  a 
familiar  “public  face”  at  the  many 
official  functions  he  attended  in 
order  to  gather  material  for  his  wide¬ 
ly  read  column.  Its  absence  from  its 
familiar  place  in  the  Friday  Post  and 
Ma’ariv  will  be  sorely  felt.  And  he 
will  be  sorely  missed  by  his  many 
colleagues,  mends,  and  acquaint¬ 
ances  who  formed  his  greater  “fami¬ 
ly’'.  M.M. 


By  ANDREW  DRUMOND 
PENANG,  Malaysia.  -  Outside  the 
High  Court  in  Penang  where  a  Syd¬ 
ney  prostititute,  Lorraine  Cohen, 
and  her  son  Aaron  face  execution  if 
convicted  of  trafficking  in  heroin, 
evangelist  Patricia  Bulman,  76, 
prayed  aloud  and  talked  of  the 
mother  and  son’s  last  minute  miracu¬ 
lous  conversion. 

“If  s  up  to  the  Lord  now.  He  will 
decide  the  outcome.  I  paid  my. trip 
Jiere  from  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
He  will  pay  me  back,”  said  the 
long-standing  member  of  the  Church 
of  the  Assembly  of  God,  Auckland, 
New  Zealand. 

She  then  proceeded  to  have  a  loud 
and  heated  row  with  a  reporter, 
representing  the  Jewish  Chronicle 
obviously  mistrustful  of  the  Cohens’ 
last-minute  conversion. 

Meanwhile,  also  outside  the  High 
Court,  Danny  Cohen,  ex-husband  of 
Lorraine,  and  father  of  21-year-old 
Aaron,  originally  from  Salford, 
Manchester,  claimed  he  too  was 
seeking  salvation. 

Cohen  who  left  Britain,  he  said,  to 
.become  a  street  hustler  and  small¬ 
time  criminal  in  Sydney  said  he  had 
also  “sought  salvation  from  the 
Lord”  for  foe  error  of  his  ways. 

The  presence  of  evangelists  at  this 
Latest. 'trial •  is  causing  concent  to 
^(awyers-  .frying  to .  pc e^eqt.  %  Jtegal, 
rather  than  a  theological,  case  why 
the  defendants  should  not  go  to  foe 
gallows.  Religious  groups  lave  for  a 
'long  time  quietly  provided  a  valu¬ 
able  service  visiting  prison  inmates. 
The  more  vociferous  evangelists 
have  now  been  told  to  play  a  similar 
quiet  role.  Karpal  Singh,  defending 
foe  Cohens  said:  “This  sort  of  thing 
is  more  liable  to  antagonize  foe 
judge  than  assist  in  getting  any  sym¬ 
pathy.” 

Judge  Mohammed  Dziaddin  is  foe 
same  judge  who  sentenced  Kevin 
Barlow  and  Brian  Chambers  to 
death  last  year,  and  Briton  Derrick 
Gregory,  earlier  this  year.  And 
another  lawyer,  R.  Rajasingam,  has 
already  complained  to  prison  au¬ 
thorities  about  the  interference  of 
religious  groups  during  one  of  his 
previous  cares. 

Said  Rajasingam:  “Earlier  this 


year  I  defended  a  German.  Frank 
Forster.  Before  the  trial,  he  was 
approached  by  a  member  of  an 
.  American  religious  sect  and  told  io 
plead  guilty  and  leave  the  matter  in 
foe  hands  of  foe  Lord.  Fortunately 
be  pleaded  not  guilty  and  was  acquit¬ 
ted  -  the  only  European  so  far.  ’* 

But  whatever  denomination  the 
Cohens  belong  to,  it  is  of  no  concent 
to  the  collective  of  prostitutes  in 
Sydney  who  have  donated  S15,000 
towards  the  defence. 

Lorraine  Cohen  is  being  billed  by 
the  press  in  Svdney  ns  the  “Tart  with 
foe  Heart.”  Defence  Attorney  Kar- 
pal  Singh  has  admitted  that  the 
mother  and  son  were  carrying  140  u 
and  35  grams  of  heroin  respectively  r 
when  they  were  stopped  at  Penang's 
Bayan  Lepas  International  Airport 
in  February  19S5. 

He  is  claiming  that  the  pair  are 
both  addicts  and  that  the  drugs  were 
purely  for  their  own  consumption, 
and  is  hoping  for  a  lesser  charge  of 
possession  which  does  not  carry  the 
death  penalty. 

Lorraine  Cohen  was  named  in  an 
Australian  Commission  into  Drugs 
Syndicates,  by  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Stewart  in  1984,  as  an  associate  of 
Mr.  Asia  -  Terry  Clarke,  the  head  of 
■  the  biggest  Australasian  drugs  syndi¬ 
cate.  Clarke  was  arrested  and  jailed 
in  , Britain,  and  committed  suicide  m 
jafli  ’ 

Meanwhile  as  evidence  of  Lor¬ 
raine  Cohen’s  conversion,  evangelist 
Patricia  Bulman  showed  a  letter  she 
wrote  to  Pastor  Robert  Bailey  of  the 
Assembly  of  God,  Auckland.  “I  an# 
putting  my  faith  in  God.  My  life  so 
far  has  been  wasted.  Now  it  seems  it 
will  not  only  be  the  death  of  me,  but 
also  of  my  son." 

And  said  Danny  Cohen,  outside 
the  court:  “If  the  worst  happens  I 
want  to  marry  Lorraine  again  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord.” 

So  far  the  Malaysians  have  ex¬ 
ecuted  over  60  people  for  drug* 
trafficking,  including  a  69-year-old 
grandmother  last  month.  Meanwhile 
in  Penang  prison.  Derrick  Gregory. 
32,  from  Isleworth.  near  London 
awaits  his  apjpeai  against  the  death 
sentence.  It  is  not  expected  until 

November. — London  Observer  Service. 


TODAY’S  ENTERTAINMENT 


CINEMA  PERFORMANCES 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL  TV 

9.00  Teletext  9.05  Keep  Fit  9.15  David,  the  Gnome 
(repeat)  9-40  The  Heart  10.05. Barriers  (part  7)  10.30  . 
Llnstit  (part  2)  11-25  Piano  Variations  -  with  the  Dutch 
National  Ballet  14.00  Teletext  14.05  The  Amateur  Natur¬ 
alist  (part  7}  1430  Making  Magic  15.00  Family  Prob¬ 
lems  1 540  Teletext  1S4S  Keep  Fit  1 6.00 This  Is  It-  live 
magazine  17.00  A  New  Evening -live  magazine 

ISRAEL  TV  ' 

CHILDREN'S  PROGRAMMES 

11-30  The  Cara  Bears  17J5S  Youth  Concert  —Chapin: 
First  and  Second  Movements  from  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

ARABICLANGUAGE  PROGRAMMES 

16-30  News  roundup  18J32  Programme  Trailer  1IL35 

Sports  19.30  News 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 
20.00  with  a  news  roundup 
20.02  Allegro  -  music  quiz 
21.00  Mabat  Newsreel 

21J3S  Family  Ties -American  comedy  series  '- 
2240  This  Is  the  Time 

22-50  Miami  Vice  -  American  detective  series 
2X35  News 

ISRAEL  TV  CHANNEL  2 

19.00  Till  Pop  20UM  Demjanjuk  Trial  Roundup  20.30 
'  Shabbat  songs  21.00  Pop  2 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial) 

17.30  Cartoons  18.00  French  Hour  19.30  News  in 
Hebrew  20.00  News  in  Arabic  2CL30  Throb  21.10 
Mussolini  22.00  News  m  English  22.20  Goya  23.10 
Love  Boat 

MIDDLE  EAST  TV 

13-30  Another  Life  14.00  700  Club  1430  Shape-Up 
15.00  Afternoon  Movie:  The  Boy  with  the  Green  Hair 
18-30  Muppet  Babies  17.00  Super  Book  17.30  Fraggle 
Rock  18.00  Happy  Days  1&30  Laveme  &  Shirley  19.00 
News  20.00  Magnum  P.I.  21.00  Movie:  Darling  Lili 
23.00  700  Club  23-30 Another  Life 


RADIO 


VOICE  OF  MUSIC 

0.01  Musical  Medley  7.00  Prokofiev:  Classical  Symphony: 
Mozart:  SlnfoniaConcertantafor  Wind  Instruments:  Mendels¬ 
sohn:  Sonata  No.  1  for  Cello  and  Piano;  Dvorak:  Symphony 
No.  1 9.00  Bartok:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (Ashbrnazy,  London 
PhiIJSotti);  Marti nu:  Madrigal  Sonata  for  Plano,  Bute  and 
VloUn;  Max  Reger:  Ancient  Style  Suita;  Telemann:  Suita  far 
Hute  and  String  Oreh.  (Rampal);  Haydn;  String  Quartet  Op.  17 
No.  5  (Aeolian);  Sufc  Fantasia  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  in  G 
minor;  Brahms:  Serenade  No.  1  (Berlin  PtilUAbbedo)  12.00 
Kabalevsky: Three  preludes  for  piano  (Mindru  Kata);  Stravins¬ 
ky^  5  Light  Pieces  for  Duo  Piano  (B.  Berman.  A  Edelstein); 
Bartok:  String  Quartet  No.  1  (Guamieri):  Scriabin:  2  Dances 
for  Piano  Op.  73  (Ashkenazy)  13.05  Works  by  Schumann 
Dusselc.  Debussy,  Fauna,  Gounod  and  Berfioz  16.00  Music 
Appreciation  15,00  Israel  PM  harmonic  Orchestra  under 
Stanley  Spertwr  with  Rinat  National  Choir  and  RikJ  Spefber. 


piano  -  works  by  GesueJdo.  Stravinsky,  Buxtehude,  Brahms 
and  Schubert  ItLOO  Emphasis  on  the  Performance  19.00 
Among  Friends  -  Fritz  Kraisler  20.05  Musical  Medley  20l30 
Saarbruckpn  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Marak 
Jonowsky  with  Andre  Gavrilov,  piano  -  Beethoven:  Eg  mom 
Overture*  Piano  Concerto  No.  2:  Shostakovich:  Symphony 
No.  15  22^30  Then  and  Again  23JOOCPJE.Baeh:  Sonatas  and 
vocal  works 


RADIO  1st 

6.03  Programmes  for  Olim  7.30  Programme  in  Easy 
Hebrew  8.05  Compass  8.57  The  Demjanjuk  Trial  -  live 
broadcast  13.05  Hebrew  songs  1330  News  in  French 
13AS  News  In  English  14X16  Children’s  programmes 
15.00  Songs  for  the  Afternoon  1627  Everyman's  Uni¬ 
versity  15J57  The  Demjanjuk  Trial  -  live  broadcast  1 9.05 
The  Mishna  Portion  for  today  ISJZOBible  Reading  19.30 
Programmes  for  Olim  22.05  Every  Man  has  a  Star— with 
astrologist  Nan  Pecker 


RADIO  2nd 

6.04  Editorial  Review  6.10  Gymnastics  6J30  News, 
roundup  6J52  Green  Light  -  drivers'  comer  7.00  This 
Morning  -  news  magazine  8.05  Children's  programme 
9-05  Morning  Star- Christie  Minstrels  10.05  All  Shades 
of  the  Network  1Z.10  OX  on  Two  13L00  Midday-  news 
commentary,  music  14*06  Humour  15.05  Magic  Mo¬ 
ments  16.05  Made  in  Israel  -  Hebrew  songs  17.05 

Economies  Magazine  18.06  New  Hebrew  Words  (repeat) 
1845  Hebrew  songs  194)5  Today  -  radio  newsreel 
19.35  Hebrew  songs  204)5  Cantorial  Hit  Parade  224)5 
Quizzes  00.16  Jazz  and  more 


ARMY 

6.05  University  on  the  Air  &30  Open  Your  Eyes  -  songs, 
information  7.07  "707"  8.00  Good  Morning  Israel  94)5 
Open  House  1 1  JOG  Right  Now  13.06  Hebrew  Hits  144» 
Beach  Report  16.06  Four  inthe  Afternoon  17-00  Evening 
Newsreel  18.05  Parents  and  Children  19J55  Love  songs 
-  20-05  Family  Album  21.00  Mb  bat -TV  newsreel  21.30 
University  on  the  Air  (repeat) 22.05  Popular  songs 23. 05 
The  24th  Hour  00X15  Night  Birds -sdngs,  chat 

ARMY  TWO 

19.06  Radio  Radio  20X5  Information,  regards  and  radio 
games  22.05  The  Magical  Mystery  Tour  (repeat]  23.05 
All  That  Jazz 


DAlLYBieuSH  BROADCASTS 
ISRAEL  RADIO 
on  576  and  1440  kilohertz  (AM) 

ZfS"7,15  Newa*  13.00-1330  News  followed  by: 

WJWDAY— "This  Land"  travel  magazine 

MtoHEMV- "KWastresm"  consumer  and  community  affoire 

Taras)  Mosaic"  weekly  magazine 
•™"*ffB&AY-  "With  me  in  the  stueflo"  guest  Interview 
^“^^^'■Studto'TTiree-artemagalne 
FRIDAY-  "Thank  Goodness  It's  Friday"  Sabbath  eve  prog- 
ramme 

5AJJ*®AY“  people  and  Issues  in  the  nows  . 

J7.00-17.06  News,  20.00-20.15  News 


JERUSALEM 

Belt  Apron:  Indiana  Jones  end  the  Temple  of 
Doom  3:45;  Candid  Camera  -  Crazy  People  6; 
Bachelor  Party  7:45;  The  Cotton  Club  9:45: 
Crimes  of  Passion,  12  midnight;  Cinemathe¬ 
que:  The  Marriage  of  Maria  Braun  7;  Saps  at 
Sea  7;  Without  Anesthesia  9;  Ginger  and  Fred'  ■ 
9:30;Eden:  Superman  IV,  4:30,  7:30,  9:30;  _ 
Edison:  The -Living  Daylights  7,4:30;  Hansel  *' 
and  Grate!  1030. 12:30. 4:30;  HSMre  Ctaama  . 
Empire:  dosed  due  to  renovations;  Israel 
Museum:  Hasamba  and  the  Horse  Thieves 
10:30,  3:30:  Jerusalem  Theatre:  Decline  of 
the  American.  Empire  6:45.  9:15;  Kflr:  Radio 
Days  4£0,  7:30,  9:30;  Superman  IV,- 10;30, 
12:30;  Mtctwll:  Don't  Give  a  Damn  7:30, 
9:30;  OiyB:  Angel  Heart  7:30,  9:45;  Snow 
,  White  10:30  ftjn_  12:30, 5;  Orion  Or  1 :  Photo 
Roman  430,  7:15,  9:15;  Operation  Shtreimef 
10:30  B.m.;  Orion  Or  2:  Clockwise  430, 7:15, 
9:15:  Death  Gama  1030  am,;  Orion  Or  3: 
American  Anthem  430, 7:15, 9:15;  Cinderella 
ami  the  Blue  Dog  10:30  ajn.;  916  Weeks  11 :30 
pjn.:  Orion  Or  4:  Batito  the  Unemployed 
10:30. 4:30, 7:15,  9:15;  Body  Heat  11:30  pjn.; 
Orion  Or  Br  Smooth  Talk  4:30,  7:15;  9:15: 
Raiders  of  the  Lost  Ark  10:30  a.m.;  Moscow 
Doesn't  Believe  in  Tears  11:30  pm.;  0*iu: 
King  Kong  II  4:30, 7:15, 9:15;  Ron:  Late  Sum¬ 
mer  Blues.7:30, 9:30;  The  Nutcracker  I0:j«3, 
4:30;  SomwLar:  Children  of  a  Lesser  God  7. 
9:20. 

TEL  AVIV 

Belt  Ueseini  Talking  Heads,  Stop.  Making 
Sense  11 :15;  Ben  Yehudo:  E.T.  5, 7:30;  9:30; 
Chen  1 :  Outrageous  Fortune  3:30, 5:40, 7:50. 
9:55;  Snow  Whin  10:45  8jn„-  Chen  2:  Angel 
Heart  5:35,  7:45. 9:50;  Bambl  10:45, 12:45. 4; 
Chen  3:  Stand  By  Me  5:30, 7:50, 9:55;  Care 
Bears  II,  10:45.  12:45.  4;  Chen  4:  Police 
Academy  IV,  3:55, 6:40;  Little  Shop  of  Horrors 
7:40,  9:50;  Robin  Hood- 10:45  ajiu  12:45; 
Chen  6:  Lethal  Weapon  5:40, 7:50. 9:55:  The 
Great  Mouse  Detective  10:45, 12:45, 4;  cm*-  . 
me  One:  Aladdin  5, 7.30, 9:40;  Cinema  Two:  ■ 
Young  Love  5,  7:30,  9:40;  Dakef:  Crocodile 
Dundee  7:30,  9:35;  Sound  of  Music  4:30: 
Dbsngotff  1:  Las  FugUfs  It,  1, 5. 7:30, 9:50; 

Dbtngoff  2:  PersonaUSpnricaa  11. 1. 5, 7:30, 

9:50;  Dizengoff  3:  Decline  of  the  American 
Empire  730,9:50;  An  American  Tail  11. 1,3,5; 
Drhre-in:  Aladdin.7^5;  sex  film  12:15  mid¬ 
night' Esther:  King  Kong  H,  5. 7:30, 9:45;  Get: 
Late  Summer  Blues  5, 730.  9:46;  Now  Gar* 
don:  Kangaroo  5, 7:45, 9:45;  Hafcototai  ZOA 
Hooaa:  Snail  5,7:45,9:45;  Hod:  Superman  IV, 
1030, 1230, 5, 730,930;  Israel  ChMnnrttre- 
qv«:  Avanti  Popufo-  7:15;  Ruthless  People 
9:30;  Lev  1:TWstAgeinin  Moscow!  130, 2, 5, 

8, 10;  Lev  2i  Down  By  Law  11:3a  Z  5, 8. 10; 
Lev3:  levy  et  Goliath  11 30, 2;  Radio  Days  5,8, 
10;  Law  4:  Qocfcwiso  5,  8, 10;  Oh  God,  You'  ■ 
Devil  11:30  ajn.,-2;  Umar  Heraehndash: 
Nevigawrl  1,4;  Photo  Roman 530, 730, 930; 
3%  Weeks  12  midnight  (exe.  Thur.);  Maxim: 
Batito  the  Unemployed  5,  730,  930;  Orly: 
Children  of  a  Lenar  God  7, 9:30;  Hansel  and  . 
Grate!  5;  Peris:  Labyrinth  12,  Z  4, 7:ta  9:30;. 
JeausChristSuperttarlltfO  p^n.;  Peer:  Don't 
Give  a  Damn  5,  a  10;  Sfcebef:  Secret  of  My 
Success  5,  7:45,  9:40;  Hansel  and  G natal  ii 
8-m.;  Slvaai:  Something  Wild  5.  73ft  9:40;. 
Temuz:  Betty  Blue  7:15.  9:40;  Tchelet:  The 
Shop  Around  the  Comer  530, 7:40, 9:60;  Tel 


Avtv:  The  Living  Daylights  430,  7:15,  9:45; 
'Aladdin  11, 1;  Tel  Aviv  — oleum:  Death  of  a 
Salesman  430, 7, 930;  Tel  Aviv  Muaeani  - 
Open  Air  Cinema:  Home  of  the.Brave  9  p.m.;  - 
Zafon:  The  Name  of  the  Rosa  4:30, 7, 9:45. 
HAIFA 

Amphitheatre:  The  Living  Daylights  4:30.  7, 
9:15;  Atenon  1:  Superman  IV,  430.  7,  9:15; 
AZzroon.  2 :  Batito' the  Unemployed  4:30,  7-, 
9:15;  Atzmon  3:  Children  of  a  Lesser  God 
4:15.  6:45. 9:10;  Chen  Hametaudeah:  Labyr¬ 
inth  4:30,  7,  9:15;  Keren  Or  Hametwdash: 
Don't  Give  »  Damn  4:30,  7:15,  9:15;  Oreh: 
Phpp  Roman  7,  9:15;-  Navigator  430;  Otty: 
Radio  Days  7,  9:15;  Care'  Beans  n,  11,  4:30; 
PNt  King  Kong  U  43ft  7, 9:15;  Rev-Gal  1: 
Lata  Summer  Blues  7. 9:15;  Snow  Whits  11, 
430;  Rev-Get  2:  Outrageous  Fortune  7, 9:15; 
Ron: 'Secret  of  my  Success  430. 7, 9;  Hansel 
and  G ratal  10:30, 12:30;  Shervit:  Don’t  Give  a 
Damn  7, 9;  Over  the  Top  5. 

RAMATGAN 

Armoa:  Outrageous  Fortune  7:30,  9:45: 
Labyrinth  5;-LUyr  Don't  Give  a  Damn  5,  7:30. 
9:30;  Oasis:  King  Kong  D  5. 730, 9:40;  Ordea: 
Superman  IV 11, 430, 7:15. 930;  Raw-Gan  1: 
Late  Summer  Blues  730.  9:40;  The  Great 
Mouse  Detective  10:30, 1220,  5;  Rev-Gen 2: 
■Radio  Days  7:30,  fh45;  Cara  Bears  B  .10:30, 
12:20, 5;  RavGan  3:  Stand  By  Me  7:30, 9:45; 

.  Robin  Hood  10:30, 1230. 5;  Rev-Gen  4c  Cro- 
60d9e.Dundee  730,  9:46;  Snow  White  10:30, 
12:20,5. 

HERZUYA 

Dam  Aceadhrc  PoGce  Academy  iV,  5;  Children 
of  a  Lesser  God  7;  Penial  Hotel:  Radio  Days 
7:15, 930  (exe:  WM.J;DavM:  Photo  Roman  - 
7:45, 9:45;  Superman  IV.  11.4, 5:45;  Hechal: 
The  Living  Daylights  7, 930;  Aladdin  11, 4:30; 
Now  Ttfsrat:  tittle  Shop  of  Horrors -5,  7:3ft 
9:3ft 

HOLON  ' 

Armoa  Hemehudesh:  Don't  Give  a  Damn 
.  7:30, 930;  Modal:  Twist  Again  in  Moscow 
7:15,  930;  The  Great  Mouse  Detective  5;  - 
Snap  The  living  Daylights  7:15, 8:40;  Han¬ 
sel  and  Gretei  1030. 1230. 5. 

BAT YAM 

Attnuret:  Supermen  TV  11. 530, 730, 930. 

GIVATAY1M  . 

Radar:  Secret  of  My  Success  7:15, 930;  Han¬ 
sel  and  Gretei  11,5.  . 
RAMATHASHARON .  -  * 

Kochairc  live  end  Let  Live  7;  tanue  de  Soiree 
930  pm.;  20,000  Leagues  Under  the  Sea  11, 
dies'.  '  ‘ 

.  PETAHTHCVA 

ftft  Hechal  Secret  of  My  Success  5, 730, 

930;  8.0.  Hechal  Zi  The  Living  Daylights 
7:15, 830;  Hansel  and  Grets!  1030, 12:30, 5; 
G.CL  Hechal  3:  Something  Wild  930.  p.m.; 
Superinen  IV,.103ft  12:3ft  5, 730- 
RISHON  LEZKHN  * 

OA  Ron  1:  The  Morning  After  930  p.m.; 
Superman  IV,  11,  ft  730;- 0.0.  Ran  2:  The 
'  Uvfng  Daylights 7: 15, 930;  Hansel  end  Gretei 
11,5.  ■  . 

KFAR  SAVA  - 

-Belt  Bed  Cinema-Theatre:  Betty  Blue  10:15 
p.m.  (ext  Tue.) 

KRYATONO* ' 

Community  Centre:  Platoon?,  9;15. 


WHAT’S  ON 


Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged  at 
NIS  9.45  per  line,  including  VAT.  In¬ 
sertion  every  day  of  the  month  costs ' 
NIS  188.60  per  fine,  including  VAT, 
per  month.  Rates  calculated  accord¬ 
ing  to  regular  newspaper  column 
width. 

JERUSALEM 

Museums 

ISRAEL  MUSEUM.  Exhibitions:  Clegg  & 
Gunmen,  Works  198OT  0  Painting  In  the 
Mediterranean  Light,  French  19th  century 
artists  0  Edomite  Shrine  Q  3500  Years  of 
Chinese  Art  0  Wondrous  India  0  Children  of 
the  World  Paint  Jerusalem  0  Mexican  Tex¬ 
tiles:  line  and  Colour  0  Tradition  and  Re¬ 
volution:  The  Jewish  Renaissance  Russian 
Avante-Garde  Art,  174  works  of  Jewish' 
artists  during  Russian  Revolution  0  Bods 
Aronson  (1898-1980),  From  Kiev  to  New 
York  0  Islamic  Jewelry,  treasures  of  the  8th 
'cent  to  modern  times  0  News  in  Antiquities 
’87  0  Toy  sculptures  Q  Permanent  collec¬ 
tions:  Archeology,  Judaica.  Ethnic  Act;  foe 

Dead  Sea  Scrolls  (in  the  Shrine  of  the  Book). 
Archaeological  (Rockefeller)  Museum: 
Animals  in  Ancient  Art  0  Crusader  Art. 
(Visiting  hours  see  FrL  magazine  ad). 
VISITING  HOURS;  Main  Museum  10-5. 
1030  and  3:30:  Children's  film,  "Hasamba 
and  the  Horse  Thieves".  11  and  12:15: 
Shadow  Theatre  for  children.  “Rama's 
Adventures".  11 :  Guided  tourof  Museum  in 
English.  3:  Guided  tour  of  Archaeology 
galleries  in  English. 

LA.  MAYER  MUSEUM  FOR  ISLAMIC 
ART.  Visiting  hours;  Sun.-Thur.  10-1;  3:30- 
6.  Fri.  dosed.  Sat  and  holiday  eves  KM. 
Holidays:  check  with  Museum.  2  Hapalmah 
St,  Tel.  661291/2.  Bus  No.  15. 

SURBALL  MUSEUM  of  Biblical  Archaeol¬ 
ogy  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  13  IGng 
David  Street  TeL  203333.  Visiting  hours: 
Sun.-Thur.  10-4;  Fri.,  Sat  and  Hoi.  10-2. 


Conducted  Tours 

HADASSAH — Hourly  tours  of  tha  Chagan 

Windows  at  Kiryat  Hadassah  on  the  half 
hour.  *  Information,  reservations:  02- 
416333,02-446271. 

HEBREW  UMVHtSrTY 

English  fours  daily  Sunday  through  Thur* 
day:  1.  Mount  Scopus,  n  a.m.  from  the 

S?mra-  Adminlstre- 
bon  Building.  Buses  9. 28. 4a.  26  &  23  to  the 
first  underground  stop.  2.  Glvat  Rem  Cam- 


AMTT  WOMEN  (formerly  American  MLz- 
rachi  Women).  Free  Morning  Tours  -  8. 
Alkalai  Street,  Jerusalem.  Tel.  02-699222.  ■■ 


TEL  AVIV 
Museums 

TEL  AVIV  MUSEUM.  Exhibitions:  Sup¬ 
reme  Court  Building,  Jerusalem  -■ 
Architectural  Competition  0  W.  Eugene 
■  Smith,  Rebel  Photographer  0  From  Marees ' 
to  Picasso.  Helena  Rubinstein  Pavilion: 
Georgs  Grosz,  The  Berlin  Years,  Visiting 
hour*  (Museum  end  Pavilion]:  Sun..  Tue., 
Wed„  Thur.  10  a.m.-8  p.m.: -Mon.  5-8  p.m.: 
Fri.  10  a.m.-2  p.m.;  Sat  10  a.m.-2  p.m.;  7-10 
-P,m. 

Conducted  Tours 

AWT  WOMEN  (formerly  American  Mii- 

raehi  Women).  Free  Morning  Toure  -  Tel 

Aviv,  TeL  220187, 233154. 

WEZ0.  To  visit  our  projects  call  Tel  Aviv, 
232939;  Jerusalem,  226060;  Haifa,  388817. 
ORT.  To  visit  our  technological  High 
Schools  call  Jerusalem  533141;  Tel  Aviv 
396171,233231, 240529;  Netanya  33744. 
MA'AMAT.  (P.W).  Visit  our  projects.  Tei 
Aviv,  210791 .  Jerusalem  24487a. 


HAIFA 

Museums 

HAIFA  museum.  26  Shabbtai  Levy  St 
Tel.  04-523255.  Exhibit  Ions:  Modem  Art; 
Dan  Levin.  Ancient  Art  -  Decorated  Isla¬ 
mic  pottery.  Music  &  Ethnology:  world 
paper  aits.  Open:  Sun.-Thur.  &  Sat  10-1: 
Tues.,  Thur.  &  Set  also  6-9.  Ticket  also 
■dmits  to  National  Maritime,  Japanese 
and  Prehistoric  Museums. 

■"ANE  KATZ  MUSEUM.  69  Yefe  Nof. 
Sun. -Thur.  tO.i.4-6.  Sat.  10-1.  Tel.  383482. 

WHATS  ON  ttl  HAIFA,  dial  04-640840. 
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Foreign  Policy  Challenging 
President’s  Staying  Power 


By  R.W.  APPLE. Jr. 


Washington 

RONALD  Reagan  came  into  the  Presidency  in* 
January  1981  with  pledges  to  make  (he 
United  States  a  stronger  count  ry  than  ever 
.  before,  one  that  would  be  respected,  even 
feared,  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

So  far,  the  record  is  mixed,  and  it  may  well  be 
that  what  he  does  between  now  and  January  1989  will 
sea!  his  place  in  history.  More  than  that,  his  decisions 
will  go  far  toward  influencing  the  prospects  for  war' 
or  peace  as  the  turn  of  the  century  nears. 

In  his  speech,to  the  nation  on  Wednesday  night, 
his  first  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Iran-contra  hear¬ 
ings,  the  President  pledged  that  he  would  not  “let  the 
dust  and  cobwebs  settle  on  the  furniture  in  this  office 
or  on  me"  in  his.last  17  months  in  the  White  House.  In 
fact,  he  couldn't  do  it  if  he  wanted  io,  because,  by 
choice  or  circumstance,  he  must  still  deal  with  an  un¬ 
usually  full  agenda  of  complex  and  heavy  issues. 

There  are  other-items  on  the  list,  of  course  —  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Robert  H.  Bork  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  struggle  to  bring  the  budget  under  con¬ 
trol 

But  much  of  the  nation's  and  the  world's  atten¬ 
tion  in  (he  coming  months  will  be  focused  on  how  a 
President  who  has  lost  much  of  his  once-awesome 
political  clout,  ‘who  by  the  testimony  of  his  friends 
doesn’t  have  the  zip  he  once  had,  manages  three 
major  foreign-policy  problems:  the  war  in  Nicara¬ 
gua,  the  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  arms  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Perhaps  the  most  decisive  strikes  of  the  Reagan 
Administration  so  far  have  been  the  invasion  of  Gre¬ 
nada  and  the  apparent  taming,  however  transitory  it 
may  prove  to  be,  of  CoL  Muammar  el-Qaddafi  of 
Libya.  Bui  the  President  failed  in  his  bid  to  help  keep 
the  peace  in  Lebanon,  losing  242  marines  in  a  terror¬ 
ist  attack  before  a  humiliating  withdrawal  from  Bei¬ 
rut.  Then,  in  his  feverish  attempts  to  free  the  hos¬ 
tages  in  the  Middle  East.  Mr.  Reagan  became  mired 
in  the  Iran-contra  affair.  Attempts  to  reach  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  arms  control  with  Moscow  have  blown  hot 
and  cold.'with  the  Soviet  leader  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev 
seemingly  winnmgTHebattteftrt-worrd  ptiblid^ptoiorT  ‘ 
at  the  moment  despite  t W-AdmimSt^at  ki/i.'J 

>uA  jOjj  .IwiauiV.),:  i.  :»o»J 


have  made  the  basic  proposals  first  for  reducing  the 
number  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Finally,  in  Central  America,  the  President  first 
won  Congressional  approval  for  military  aid  to  (he 
contra ‘rebels,  then' saw- U  cut  off,  then  won  its  re¬ 
sumption.  Now  he  must  decide  how  to  gain  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  aid  while  at  the  same  time  seeming  not  to 
disdain  the  peace  plan  of  the  Centra]  American  presi¬ 
dents,  signed  in  Guatemala  on  August  7.  He  must  also 
resolve  differences  within  his  Administration  on 
Nicaragua.  The  President's  special  envoy  on  Central 
America.  Philip  C.  Habib,  resigned  Friday,  report¬ 
edly  because  he  was  not  given  a  major  policy  role. 

Mr.*  Reagan  approaches  each  of  the  three  big 
questions  with  less  freedom  of  maneuver  than  he  had 


The  Gulf  War 
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a  year  ago.  His  party  no  longer  controls  the  Senate, 
he  himself  is  deep  into  the  second  half  of  his  final 
term  and  the  Iran-contra  episode  has  weakened  him. 

A  senior  Republican  senator  put  the  matter 
bluntly:  “People  up  here  used  to  be  afraid  of  him; 
now  they  aren't.”  Even  if  he  can  manage  to  unify  his 
own  Administration  —  something  he  has  found  hard 
to  do,  especially  when  the  Slate  Department  and  the 
Defense  Department  disagreed  —  he  will  face  prob- 
"iems  in  persuading  Congress,  still  smarting  from  the 

Ad  m  inis  (rai  ion’s  lies.  roSpppon  him~  .  . . 

03 ii3€  Wfigh  to'ask  Cori£tfeis&for  COTlra'airf'isA.iroublt?.  ’ 
'  some  issue'Yor  the  Adminisr  ration.  The  flow  of  aid  is 
to  stop  Sept.  30  unless  Congress  acts,  but  an  immedi¬ 
ate  extension  might  be  seen  as  undercutting  the 
Guatemala  plan,  which  does  not  require  a  cease-fire 
until  Nov.  7.  The  President’s  peace  plan  is  being  at¬ 
tacked  on  the  left  and  rhe  right,  either  as  a  ploy  to  get 
more  contra  aid  or  as  a  betrayal  of  the  contras. 

And  an  early  request  for  more  aid  is  likely  to 
earn  the  enmity  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  Repre¬ 
sentative  Jim  Wright  of  Texas,  who  is  a  keen  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  peace  initiative. 

The  President  would  like  to  preserve  his  fragile 
liaison  with  the  Speaker,  which  he  described  Iasi 
week  as  “the  beginnings,  however  uncertain,  of  a  bi¬ 
partisan  foreign  policy.”  But  he  feels  that  he  cannot 
abandon  the  contras,  particularly  with  his  party's 
main  1988  Presidential  hopefuls,  including  Vice 
President  Bush,  taking  strongly  pro-corn ra  positions. 

If  Mr.  Reagan  seems  unlikely  to  play  the  role  of 
peacemaker  in  Central  America,  his  chances  with 
the  Russians  seem  much  better,  at  least  where  medi- 


Arms  Control 
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um-range  missiles  are  concerned.  An  agreement 
would  make  possible  a  Gorbachev  visit  to  the  United 
States  and  a  treaty-signing  this  fall  or  winter.  The 
President  is  clearly  eager  for  such  an  event. 

“This  would  be  an  historic  agreement.”  he  said 
in  his  Wednesday  speech,  adding  that  “I  am  optimis¬ 
tic  that  we’ll  soon  witness  a  first  in  world  history  — 
the  sight  of  two  countries  actually  destroying  nuclear 
weapons  in  their  arsenals."  There  is  much  less  opti¬ 
mism,  however,  about  an  agreement  on  strategic,  or 
long-range,  missiles.  For  now,  the  President's  “Star 
Wars”  program  stands  in  the  way,  with  neither  side 
showing  very  much  flexibility. 

In  the  Persian  Gulf,  Mr.  Reagan  has  made  an 
open-ended  commitment  to  protecting  international 
shipping  and,  in  particular,  to  escorting  Kuwaiti 
tankers.  Yesterday,  the  President  said,  “We  have  to 
show  that  efforts  of  intimidation,  like  Iranian  threats 
against  Kuwait  and  other  nonbelligerent  states  in  the 
gulf,  do  not  work."  Despite  huge  expenditures  on 
ships  during  his  six  years  in  office,  he  has  had  to  en¬ 
dure  a  series  of  reverses  —  an  American  warship 
heavily  damaged  by  an  Iraqi  missile  because  defen¬ 
sive  systems  were  not  turned  on;  one  of  the  tankers 
hulled  by  a  World  War  1-era  mine  because  no  Amer¬ 
ican  minesweepers  were  available;  an  old  Iranian 
fighter  aircraft  evading  American  Sparrow  missiles 
with  apparent  ease. 

So  far,  Congress  has  voiced  some  complaints  but 
taken  no  action,  although  the  Democratic  Presiden¬ 
tial  hopefuls  are  beginning  to  step  up  their  attacks  on 
the  President's  gulf  policy,  and  the  Democrats  on 
Capitol  Hill  will  surely  join  jn  if  an  American  warship 
is  hit.  At  that  point,  and  many  military  analysts  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  inevitably  come,  sooner  or  later,  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  .would  have  to  decide  what  form  his  response 
should  take  and  at  the  same  time,  under  the  War 
Powers  Act.  face  demands  from  Congress  fora  much 
fuller  policy  explanation. 

For  any  President  at  (he  height  of  his  powers,  it 
would  be  a  daunting  challenge.  For  Ronald  Reagan, 
facing  a  hostile  Congress  m  the  twilight  of  a  Presi¬ 
dency  weakened  by  scandal,  it  is  an  Everest  of  a 
mountain  to  climb.  If  he  succeeds,  he  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  along  with  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  as  one  of 
the  few  modem  Presidents  whose  last  days  in  office 
werehisbest.  :  .  1  "V  t  ' 

I'J fli/  f  2V>  ’J.-V  f 


Iran-Contra  Affair 

Reagan  on  the  Record 


Throughout  the  1 1  weeks  u f  the 
Iran-contra  hearings.  President 
Reagan  declined  In  say  anything 
substantive  about  them.  Last  week, 
in  a  nationally  broadcast  speech,  he 
broke  his  silence.  Excerpts  follow. 

Hostages 

. .  .1  let  my  preoccupation  with  the 
hostages  intrude  into  areas  where  it 
didn’t  belong.  The  image  —  the 
reality  —  of  Americans  in  chains, 
deprived  of  their  freedom  and 
families  so  far  from  home,  burdened 


my  thoughts.  And  this  was  a  mistake 
. .  .1  was  stubborn  in  my  pursuit  of  a 
policy  that  went  astray. 

Contra  aid 

I  was  aware  the  resistance  was 
receiving  funds  directly  from  third 
countries  and  from  private  efforts, 
and  I  endorsed  those  endeavors 
wholeheartedly;  but  —  let  me  put 
this  in  capital  letuers  —  I  DID  NOT 
KNOW  ABOUT  THE  DIVERSION 

OF  FUNDS _ Yet  the  buck  does  not 

stop  with  Admiral  Poindexter,  as  he 


stated  in  his  testimony;  it  stops  with 
me. 

Changmg  the  System 

First  of  all.  I’ve  brought  in  a  new 
and  knowledgeable  learn  ...lam 
also  adopting  new,  tighter 
procedures  on  consulting  with  and 
notifying  the  Congress  on  future 
covert  action  findings . .  .Probably 
the  biggest  lesson  we  can  draw  from 
the  hearings  is  that  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of 
Government  need  to  regain  trust  in 
each  other ... 


Miners’  Strike  in  South  Africa  Raises  the  Spirit  of  Resistance 


By  JOHN  a  BATTER5BY 


Johannesburg 

THE  nationwide  strike  launched  last  week  by 
more  than  300,000  black  miners  has  caused  new 
political  uncertainty  in  South  Africa.  The  strike 
raised  the  spirits  of  die  ami-apartheid  move¬ 
ment,  battle- weary  after  14  months  of  emergency  rule 
that  has  effectively  stifled  resistance  to  white  domina- , 
non.  And  it  produced  new  headaches  for  the  Government 
and  the  mine  owners  at  a  lime  when  gold  prices  have 
been  rising,  bolstering  the  economy  and  inflating  profits. 

Both  management  and  union  officials  said  they  ex¬ 
pected  a  long  struggle,  although  previous  mine  strikes 
have  seldom  lasted  more  than  a  few  days.  The  strike, 
which  began  Sunday  night,  crossed  an  Important  thresh¬ 
old  Thursday  when  the  police,  using  rubber  bullets  and 
rear  gas,  evicted  miners  at  Anglo  American  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  East  Rand  processing  plant.  The  company  accused 
them  of  "serious  acts  of  sabotage.”  Early  Friday,  the  po¬ 
lice  again  shot  rubber  bullets  into  a  crowd  of  miners  at 
Anglo  American’s  Western  Deep  Levels  mine,  injuring 
76  miners,  four  seriously.  Security  forces  also  arrested 
78  union  officials  at  a  regional  meeting  last  week,  accus¬ 
ing  them  of  discussing  violent  measures  against  strike¬ 
breakers.  They  are  to  appear  in  court  tomorrow  to  race 
cha  rges  of  conspiracy  to  murder. 

Until  Thursday.  Anglo  American  and  the  other  min¬ 
ing  companies  had  relied  largely  on  their  own  security 
personnel.  The  National  Union  of  Mineworkers  accused 
the  authorities  of  strong-arm  tactics  Friday  and  said  the 
employers  were  using  the  police  to  crush  the  strike. 

However,  analysts  said  the  Government  was  un¬ 
likely  to  get  involved  in  the  strike  beyond  what  it  regards 
as  law-enforcement  measures.  They  said  Government 
officials  recognized  that,  on  the  face  of  it  at  least,  the 
strike  was  a  dispute  about  wages  and  not  about  political 
demands.  However,  employers  and  officials  were  con¬ 
cerned  that  if  the  miners  found  they  could  severely  dis¬ 
rupt  gold  production,  they  might  eventually  use  the 
powerful  weapon  in  pursuit  of  political  demands.  "There 
is  nothing  they  can  do  to  stop  us  now,”  said  Jacob  Moko- 
hane  a  striker  at  the  Randfontein  Estates  gold  mine 
westof  Johannesburg.  "But  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  politi¬ 
cal  demands.  We  still  have  to  work  for  three  to  five  years 
before  we  will  be  able  to  win  political  demands." 

President  P.  W.  Botha  indicated  in  Parliament  last 
week  that  he  still  hopes  to  advance  his  tentative  efforts  to 


draw  black  leaders  into  negotiations  on  the  country’s  fu¬ 
ture.  Government  intervention  to  crush  the  union  could 
scuttle  any  chances  for  Mr.  Botha's  negotiations.  It  could 
also  threaten  nine  years  of  advances  in  labor  relations. 
Since  black  unions  were  legalized  to  1978,  they  have  func¬ 
tioned  as  a  safety  valve  for  black  political  aspirations  in 
the  absence  of  other  legal  channels. 

The  Manpower  Minister,  P.T/C  Du  Plessis.  said 
tougher  union  laws,  which  would  offer  protection  to  em.- 
ployers,  are  being  drafted,  but  that  the- Government 
would  not  intervene.  He  predicted  the  mines  would  hire 
"temporary  labor”  to  replace  strikers  before  gold  ex¬ 
ports  are  seriously  disrupted..  Later,  to  an  indication  that 
officials  may  be  losing  patience,  Mr.  Du  Plessis  said  the 


strikers  were  “getting  away  with  murder."  The  strike 
has  closed  more  than  one-third  of  the  gold  and  coal 
mines,  but  some  gold  mines  are  thought  to  have  30-day 
stockpiles.  Gold  accounts  for  nearly  60  percent  of  foreign 
earnings  and  75  percent  of  mineral  earnings  in  the  min¬ 
ing-intensive  South  African  economy.  When  stockpiles 
are  exhausted,  lost  gold  earnings  could  reach  $7.5  million 
a  day,  according  to  economic  analysts.  Cyril  Ramapho- 
sa,  the  leader  of  the  National  Union  of  Mineworkers,  pre¬ 
dicted  six  months'  worth  of  production  would  be  lost  if 
mine  employers  resorted  to  mass  dismissals.  If  so,  ex¬ 
perts  said,  the  industry  could  lose  about  $1.2  billion. 

According  to  Mark  Swilling,  a  political  scientist  at 
the  University  of  the  Witwatersrand,  the  strike  has  politi¬ 


cal  importance  because  the  miners  have  increased  their 
bargaining  power  since  moving  into  semi-skilled  and 
skilled  jobs  formerly  reserved  for  whites.  "This  makes 
them  far  more  indispensable  to  employers."  he  said,  dis¬ 
agreeing  with  Mr.  Du  Plessis.  “It  is  no  longer  possible  to 
just  replace  them  with  temporary  labor." 

The  union  is  demanding  a  30  percent  wage  increase. 
The  companies  say  the  15  to  23  percent  raises  they  al¬ 
ready  have  granted  are  final  but  that  they  are  willing  to 
reopen  negotiations  on  expanded  vacations,  death  bene¬ 
fits  and  danger  pay.  About  600  black  miners  are  killed 
each  year  in  accidents. 

With  the  latest  raises,  Anglo  American  said,  the 
average  monthly  pay  of  black  miners  is  $226.  White 
miners  receive  about  $750  a  month  in  South  Africa. 

The  Chamber  of  Mines,  an  employer  trade  associa¬ 
tion,  said  that  220,000  to  230,000  black  miners  were  on 
strike  and  that  production  had  been  "significantly  affect¬ 
ed"  at  33  of  the  group's  99  mines.  The  independent  Labor 
Monitoring  Group  said  more  than  281,000  miners  were  on 
strike  al  53  mines,  and  that  this  indicated  a  total  “in  ex¬ 
cess  of  300,000”  strikers.  According  to  the  union,  340,000 
men  were  on  strike  at  about  52  mines  and  plants  and  had 
shut  down  production  at  44  of  them. 

Since  the  strike  began  Sunday,  one  miner  has  been 
kilted  —  employers  said  he  was  murdered  for  refusing  to 
join  the  strike  —  and  about  200  have  been  injured  in 
clashes  with  mine  security  guards,  security  forces  and 
other  miners.  The  police  said  more,  than  100  miners  and 
union  officials  were  arrested,  but  the  union  said  the  total 
was  really  more  than  200.  Even  so.  according  to  Mr. 
Swilling,  the  political  scientist,  the  strike  is  unlikely  to  be¬ 
come  political  unless  “ worker  response  to  repression  at 
the  grass-roots,  level  leads  ultimately  to  a  general 
strike."  Repression,  he  said,  could  trigger  "widespread 
unrest” 


Stocks  zoom,  but 


economy  dawdles 
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Striking  miner  talking  to  his  family  during  a  sit-in  at  a  gold-dump  reclamation  plant  owned,  by  the  Anglo 
American  Corporation  east  of  Johannesburg: 
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Presidential  Succession  Is  at  Issue 


Dissidents  in  Mexico’s  Ruling  Party 
Challenge  Half-Century  of  T radition 

.  ..  r. _ recent! 


By  LARRY  ROHTER 

Mexico  City 

THE  leader  of  a  dissident  faction  of  ihe 
ruling  institutional  Revolutionary1 
Party  has  threatened  to  go  to  court  if 
the  party  does  not  hold  an  open  con¬ 
vention  to  select  its  candidate  for  president 
of  Mexico. 

Meanwhile,  his  closest  ally,  the  popular  son 
of  a  former  president,  announced,  after  re¬ 
peated  and  fiery  attacks  on  the  administra¬ 
tion  in  which  he  recently  served,  that  he  is 
drafting  his  own  “program  of  government." 

The  battle  for  succession  in  next  year’s 
presidential  election  is  already  shaping  up  as 
the  most  contentious  in  decades.  While  the 
outcome  does  not  appear  to  be  in  doubt  —  the 
governing  party  came  to  power  in  1929  and 
has  defeated  weak  opposition  parties  on  the 
left  and  right  in  every  national  election  since 
—  open  challenges  by  discontented  elements 
in  the  party  have  injected  an  unusual  ele¬ 
ment  of  cont  roversy. 

At  the  core  of  much  of  the  debate  is  the 
right  of  President  Miguel  de  la  Madrid  to 
handpick  his  successor.  The  Chief  Executive 
is  limited  to  a  single  six-year  term,  during 
which  he  is  virtually  a  U-powertul 
Then  he  names  his  successor,  a  procedure 
known  as  “el  dedazp,”  or  “the  pointing  of  the 
big  finger." 

Defying  Party  DistiplYfe 

This  time,  however,  Mr.  de  la  Madrid  and 
leaders  of  PRI.  the  party’s  Spanish  acronym, 
are  being  challenged  by  the  new  Democratic 
Current,  which  wants  to  open  up  the  succes¬ 
sion  process. 

The  movement’s  two  main  leaders,  a  for¬ 
mer  party  president,  Porfirio  Munoz  Ledo, 
and  the  former  governor  of  the  state  of 
Michoacan.  Cuauhtemoc  Cardenas,  have 
been  making  speeches  for  months,  defying 
party  discipline  and  telling  labor,  peasant, 
professional  and  student  groups  that  the  besL 
way  to  “modernize”  and  "renovate”  the 
party  is  to  assure  that  the  next  president 
emerges  “not  from  the  summit  but  from  the 


grass  roots.” 

The  ferment,  political  analysts  here  say, 
reflects  deep  doubts  about  the  future  of  the 
Mexican  presidential  system. 

Five  years  of  economic  crisis  marked  by 
record  inflation  and  spiraling  foreign  debt 
have  created  the  widespread  feeling  that  a 
political  structure  dependent  on  a  single  will 
is  now  exhausted,  and  that  a  more  workable 
alternative  must  be  found. 

That  difficult  task,  however,  will  fall  not  to 
Mr.  de  la  Madrid,  but  to  his  successor,  who¬ 
ever  he  turns  out  to  be. 

Party  stalwarts  argue  vigorously  against 
changing  the  system,  at  least  before  Mr.  de  la 
Madrid’s  successor  is  “unveiled”  early  this 
fall  and  takes  office  late  next  year. 

In  a  typical  statement.  Rodolfo  Felix 
Valdes,  the  governor  of  the  state  of  Sonora, 
which  borders  Arizona,  said  last  week  that 
the  party  had  no  reason  to  “perform  a  strip¬ 
tease.” 

Because  “our  system  has  functioned  well 
for  50  years,”  he  added,  it  does  not  need  to  be 
changed. 

But  even  among  rank-and-file  loyalists, 
there  appears  to  be  some  dissatisfaction  with 
the  preaimed  candidates.  The  three  men 
most  often  mentioned  as  successors  to  Mr.  de 
la  Madrid  are  Interior  Minister  Manuel  Bart¬ 
lett  Diaz,  the  Energy  and  State  industry 
Minister.  Alfredo  del  Mazo  Gonz&lez,  and  the 
Budget  and  Planning  Minister,  Carlos  Sali¬ 
nas  deGortarL 

While  they  differ  on  many  major  issues,  all 
have  <wie  thing  in  common:  They  are  so- 
called  “cachorros,”  or  “cubs,”  relatively 
young  and  privileged  sons  of  former  gover¬ 
nors,  ministers  and  ambassadors  who  have 
risen  rapidly  and  smoothly  in  the  party’s 
ranks  without,  some  argue,  having  paid  their 
dues  at  the  lower  levels. 

To  many  veteran  politicians,  disturbed  by 
the  problems  that  have  emerged  during  Mr. 
de  la  Madrid’s  tenure,  the  prospect  of  an¬ 
other  administration  headed  by  a  technocrat 
with  limited  political  skills  is  disturbing,  if 
not  unpalatable. 

In  what  was  regarded  as  a  slap  at  Mr.  Sali¬ 
nas  and  Mr.  de!  Mazo,  Mexico's  Ambassador 


tune  vMh  the  valuesof  the  old  suard  lhan 
^  "Ifis  up  to  politicians  to  assume 

of  making  docisions.  based 
on  their  knowledge  of  the  feW< of  the  gre 
majorities  ”  the  Ambassador  said. 

Hfeit  From  a  Kingmaker 

Such  pronouncements 
ten  rules  of  the  succession.  butJVIr  GOnz  Jtez 
Guevara  is  not  alone  in  casting 
roles.  Political  observers  here 
most  surprised  by  the  unusua  beha™>r  of 
Fidel  Veldzquez.  the  87 -year-old  ?f 

the  Mexican  Labor  Federation,  who  **dcy 
regarded  os  the  second  most  powerful  hian  m 

M In 'oblique  statements  and  public  appear¬ 
ances.  Mr.  Velazquez  has  made  it  knownthal 
he  favors  Mr.  del  Mazo  and  has  little  use  for 

M  Presidents  generally  consult  kingmakers 
like  Mr.  Velazquez  but  the  final  decision  is 

theirs  alone.  .  _ _ 

The  dissidents  owe  much  of  the  attention 
they  have  received  to  the  remarkable  lineage 
of  Mr.  Cardenas.  As  the  son  of  Lazaro  Carde¬ 
nas,  president  of  Mexico  from  1934  to  1940 
and  a  founder  of  the  party,  he  commands  a 

great  deal  of  moral  authority. 

Though  party  leaders  have  lambasted  the 
Democratic  Current  as  a  “fifth  column”  and 
“Trojan  horse"  intended  to  weaken  and  di¬ 
vide,  they  have  hesitated  to  expel  Mr.  Carde¬ 
nas.  They  are  said  to  fear  that  he  will  either 
challenge  the  President's  eventual  choice 
and  run  against  him  as  a  second  PRI  candi¬ 
date  or,  perhaps  even  worse,  agree  to  be¬ 
come  the  standard-bearer  of  a  left-wing 
coalition  under  the  Socialist  banner. 

Mr.  Cardenas  has  done  nothing  to  dispel 
these  concerns.  He  continues  to  advocate  na¬ 
tionalist  and  populist  economic  policies  that, 
while  reminiscent  of  his  father’s  positions, 
clash  sharply  with  those  of  Mr.  Salinas  and 
Mr.  del  Mazo. 

“1  plan  to  keep  on  doing  exactly  what  I 
have  been  doing.”  Mr.  Cardenas  said. 


la  Jurn.MU  Fr.MK-w  ii  Mala  R«va-:.  Thr  "*•»  Ynrt.  Tinv^S<-rRK»  Dorjnu-- 1  Cardrnosj 


Washington  Seems  Unsure  Whether  SS-24  Is  Something  to  Worry  About 


A  New  Russian  Missile  Gets  Mixed  Reviews 


By  MICHAEL  R.  GORDON 


Washington 

J.SSE  HELMS-and  Viktor  P.  Karpov  do  nol  often 
agree,  but  the  Republican  senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  the  Soviet  arms-controi  official  are 
in  accord  on  at  least  one  important  matter  —  the 
new  Soviet  mobile  missile,  the  SS-24.  Senator  Helms  said 
recently  that  Moscow  was  in  the  initial  stages  of  deploy¬ 
ing  the  10-warhead  SS-24.  The  Reagan  Administration 
backed  him  up.  And  last  week.  Mr.  Karpov  confirmed 
that  Moscow  was  indeed  moving  to  deploy  the  weapon. 

This  has  been  long  expected,  American  officials  say, 
but  as  yet,  only  a  few  SS-24’s  have  been  detected  leaving 
Soviet  factories,  and  the  missile  does  not  appear  to  be 
fully  operational.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  be  a  cause  for 
concern  for  some  Administration  experts,  who  maintain 
that  the  SS-24  lacks  the  accuracy  and  payload  capacity  to 
threaten  American  missile  silos. 

Nonetheless,  the  SS-24’s  have  revived  debate  among 
American  experts  over  whether  Soviet  development  of 
mobile  land-based  missiles  would  be  welcome  or  alarm¬ 
ing.  The  new  missiles  have  also  figured  in  the  ongoing 


dispute  over  whether  the  Russians  are  adhering  to  the 
1979  strategic  arms  treaty. 

There  appears  to  be  little  question  that  the  Russians 
are  turning  to  mobile  missiles  in  a  big  way.  Last  spring, 
the  Pentagon  said  Moscow  had  already  deployed  about 
100  SS-25  s,  which  carry  a  single  warhead  and  are 
mounted  on  truck-like  vehicles.  Intelligence  experts  also 
predict  the  Russians  will  produce  SS-24’s  in  quantity,  de¬ 
ploying  them  initially  on  rail  cars,  and  later  in  silos. 

Diverting  Defense  Rubles 

The  new  weapons  appear  to  be  the  Soviet  answer  to 
the  American  MX  and  the  submarine-launched  Trident-2 
missile,  which  is  now  being  tested.  Both  are  highly  accu¬ 
rate.  according  to  the  Pentagon,  and  add  to  the  American 
ability  to  knock  out  Soviet  missile  silos,  thus  encouraging 
the  Russians  to  “go  mobile." 

There  is  disagreement  in  the  Reagan  Administration 
about  the  Soviet  move.  At  first,  some  senior  officials  cast 
the  development  in  a  positive  light.  James  P.  Wade  Jr., 
then  a  ranking  Pentagon  official,  said  in  1981  that  the  mo¬ 
bile  missiles  should  be  welcomed.  Since  Moscow  could 
move  the  missiles  about,  it  would  not  be  afraid  of  losing 
them  in  an  American  attack  and  would  be  less  likely  to 


fire  them  in  haste  in  a  crisis. 

"We  would  like  to  move  the  Soviets  in  the  direction  of 
enhanced  stabilty  for  us,”  Mr.  Wade  said.  He  added  that 
stability  would  be  improved  if  the  Russians  put  land- 
based  missiles  “in  other  modes  than  silos.” 

Fred  C.  Ikle,  Undersecretary  of  Defense  for  Policy, 
also  said  in  1981  that  the  Pentagon  had  “a  certain  slight 
preference"  for  a  Soviet  decision  to  develop  mobile  mis¬ 
siles  because  it  could  mean  that  “more  of  their  defense 
rubles  have  to  go  into  the  support  systems,  so  they  can¬ 
not  concentrate  all  their  assets  on  offensive  capability 
and  thus  become  a  greater  first  strike  threat  against  us.” 

More  recently,  however,  the  Administration  has- 
pushed  for  a  ban  on  mobile  missiles,  arguing  that  they 
are  hard  to  monitor.  Some  experts  say  that  verification 
can  be  managed.  Monitoring  of  the  SS-24.  for  example, 
would  be  facilitated  if  the  Russians  would  agree  to  keep 
them  on  special  rail  cars  with  recognizable  features  that 
would  be  restricted  to  special  rail  lines. 

But  in  any  event,  a  ban  on  all  types  of  mobile  land- 
based  missiles  appears  unlikely.  The  Russians  have 
firmly  rejected  the  idea.  And  despite  the  proposed  ban, 
the  United  States  is  hard  at  work  on  its  own  mobile  mis¬ 
siles.  The  Air  Force  is  developing  a  single-warhead  mo¬ 


bile  missile  and  also  wants  to  put  some  MX  missiles,  with 
10  warheads  each,  on  rail  cars  that  would  be  kept  on  mili¬ 
tary  reservations  until  a  crisis  occurred. 

As  for  Soviet  compliance  with  the  unratified  1979 
treaty,  the  Administration  has  asserted  the  Russians 
have  exceeded  at  least  one  limit  on  the  number  of  multi¬ 
ple-warhead  missiles,  by  sending  new  submarines  to  sea 
and  moving  to  deploy  the  SS-24’s.  Moscow  has  said  it  is 
staying  within  these  treaty  limits. 

Though  fraught  with  important  political  conse¬ 
quences.  the  Administration’s  objections  are  technical  in 
nature.  American  experts  say  the  Russians  have  taken 
some  steps  to  stay  within  the  limits  of  the  strategic  arms 
treaties  signed  in  1972  and  1979. 

They  have  returned  an  old  “Yankee”  submarine  to 
port  for  dismantling  and  have  also  begun  to  dismantle 
the  cover  of  one  SS-17  missile  silo  and  withdrawn  SS-17’s 
from  other  silos.  But  the  Administration  has  asserted 
that  the  Russians  have  not  dismantled  the  other  SS-17 
silos,  as  the  1979  treaty  requires,  and  thus  have  violated 
it. 

Some  American  officials  say  privately  that  since  the 
United  States  has  repudiated  both  treaties,  it  is  far  from 
clear  whether  the  Russians  should  be  held  to  the  exacting 
procedures  laid  out  in  the  agreements.  They  argue  that 
the  recent  Administration  statements  are  primarily  in¬ 
tended  to  undercut  members  of  Congress  who  are  spoo- 
■  soring  legislation  to  force  the  United  States  to  adhere  to 
the  1979  treaty  ceilings. 


Thousands  Strike 
In  the  New  Korea 
As  Army  Relents 

The  South  Korean  economy  has 
boomed  with  considerable  help  from 
57-hour  work  weeks  and  $1.75-an- 
hour  industrial  wages  that  enabled 
Korean  exporters  to  undercut  many 
competitors  in  the  United  States  and 
other  markets.  The  average  hourly 
wage  for  American  production  work¬ 
ers,  for  example,  was  more  than  $13 
an  hour  in  1985. 

For  decades,  military  govern¬ 
ments  in  Seoul  kept  labor  under  a 
tight  rein,  making  strikes  practically 
impossible,  restricting  unions  and 
imprisoning  labor  organizers.  The 
lid  blew  off  on  June  29  when  the  Gov¬ 


ernment,  giving  in  to  street  protests, 
promised  direct  presidential  elec¬ 
tions  and  other  democratic  changes. 

Last  week,  tens  of  thousands  of 
South  Koreans  were  demonstrating 
in  the  streets  or  staying  away  from 
work  to  demand  higher  wages  and 
independent  unions. 

Widespread  I abor  unrest  was  one 
of  the  reasons  cited  by  the  military 
attempting  to  justify  army  coups  in 
1961  and  1980.  But  last  week.  Defense 
Minister  Chung  Ho  Yong,  himself  a 
retired  four-star  general,  said  the 
military  fully  supported  the  dra¬ 
matic  Government  turnabout  in 
June. 

Pressed  by  opposition  members  of 
Parliament  in  an  unusual  challenge 
to  the  military,  Mr.  Chung  publicly 
pledged  army  support  for  the  next 
president. 


An  Aquino  Riyal 
Is  Now  a  Senator 

Juan  Ponce  Enrile,  the  former 
Philippine  Defense  Minister  who 
helped  Corazon  C.  Aquino  oust  Ferdi¬ 
nand  E.  Marcos  from  the  presidency 
18  months  ago.  then  turned  against 
her  and  was  dismissed,  resumed  his 
attacks  on  the  Aquino  Administra¬ 
tion  last  week  from  his  new  position 
as  a  senator.  He  seemed  ready  to  use 
the  post  in  his  role  as  the  chief  politi¬ 
cal  opponent  of  the  president 

Mr.  Enrile.  who  was  fired  last  year 
by  President  Aquino  after  a  series  of 
coups  threatened  to  oust  her,  was 
awarded  the  last  of  24  senate  seats 
when  the  Supreme  Court-  ruled 
against  a  recount  of  the  election  re¬ 
sults.  He  is  one  of  the  two  opposition 
members  in  the  senate,  with  a  popu¬ 
lar  movie  actor,  Joseph  Estrada. 

U.S.  Urges  Israel 
To  Scrap  the  Lavi 

Israel  is  the  largest  recipient  of 
American  aid,  receiving  about  $1.8 
billion  in  military  grants  and  $1.2  bil¬ 
lion  in  economic  assistance  yearly. 
And  of  this,  Israel  has  been  author¬ 
ized  under  American  law  to  spend 
$550  million  a  year  trying  to  produce 
a  jet  fighter  called  the  Lavi. 

Last  week,  the  United  States,  hav4 
ing  already  put  up  about  $1.5  billion 
for  the  plane,  urged  Israel  to  scrap  it 
Officials  in  Washington  contended 
that  the  program  is  too  expensive 
and  should  be  abandoned  so  Israel 
could  spend  its  funds  on  other  weap¬ 
ons. 

"Given  the  budgetary  realilties  we 
and  Israel  face."  said  a  State  De¬ 
partment  spokesman.  Charles  E. 
Redman,  "we  believe  a  decision  by 
Israel  to  terminate  the  Lavi  would  be 
in  the  interest  of  both  our  countries." 

Washington  officials  also  said  the 
statement  was  intended  to  influence 


the  upcoming  deliberations  in  Israel, 
where  the  Cabinet  is  split  over  the 
issue.  Some  Israeli  leaders  argue 
that  the  nation  needs  to  produce  its 
own  planes  to  create  employment 
and  to  avoid  being  restricted  to  for¬ 
eign  sources.  Yaakov  Maltz,  Israel’s 
comptroller,  stated  in  his  annual  re¬ 
port  that  the  Government  decided  to 
back  the  Lavi  program  on  the  basis 
of  "groundless,  insufficient,  tenden¬ 
tious  and  incorrect  assessments  of 
cost.’* 

Chad’s  Toyotas 
Rout  Libyan  Tanks 

Disdaining  French  advice  to  try  in¬ 
ternational  arbitration.  Chad  sent  its 
desert  fighters  on  a  sweep  into  the 
disputed  Aozou  Strip  last  weekend, 
inflicting  new  defeats  and  humilia¬ 
tion  on  the  Libyan  forces  occupying 
the  area. 

Chadians  and  diplomats  in 


Ndjamena,  the  capital,  said  Chad’s 
lightweight  Toyotas,  armed  with 
French  Milan  antitank  missiles, 
knocked  out  82  military  vehicles,  in¬ 
cluding  7  Soviet-built  T-55  tanks.  Out¬ 
flanking  Libyan  defenses,  the 
Chadians  raced  through  mountain 
passes  and  dry  riverbeds.  They  said 
they  routed  1,000  Libyan  soldiers, 
killing  650,  and  capturing  Aozou  vil¬ 
lage,  50  miles  south  of  the  border. 

Chad  said  it  beat  back  a  counterat¬ 
tack,  capturing  48  Libyans  and  more 
equipment  Daily  Libyan  air  raids 
with  rockets,  fragmentation  bombs 
and  napalm  burned  half  the  village, 
according  to  Chad  radio.  Chadian 
losses  were  officaliy  put  at  17  dead, 
54  wounded.  Western  diplomats  say 
Chad  accurately  reports  Libyan 
casualties,  hut  often  understates  its 
own. 

French  President  Francois  Mitter¬ 
rand  rejected  Chad's  appeal  for  air 
cover  in  Aozou,  a  100-mile-wide  strip 
of  desert  and  mountains,  rich  in  ura¬ 
nium  and  historical  ambiguity. 


In  colonial  days,  French  and  Ital¬ 
ian  imperialists  awarded  Aozou  to 
the  French.  In  1935,  France  at¬ 
tempted  to  buy  favor  with  Mussolini, 
signing  over  the  strip  to  Italy,  but  the 
treaty  was  not  ratified.  Col.  Muam- 
mar  el-Qaddafi  says  Libya  bought 
the  strip  from  Chad  in  1973,  after 
both  countries  were  independent,  but 
he  has  never  produced  a  bill  of  sale. 
Chad  bases  its  claim  on  0rgani2tion 
of  Africa  rules  maintaining  the  sanc¬ 
tity  of  former  colonial  borders. 


Katherine  Roberts, 
Janies  F.  Clarity 
and  Milt  Freudenbeim 


Correction 

An  article  about  the  Persian  Gulf 
in  the  Week  in  Review  last  Sunday 
incorrectly  described  Shiite  Mos¬ 
lems  as  a  minority  in  Bahrain.  About 
60  percent  of  Bahrain's  population 
are  Shiites  and  about  40  percent  are 
Sunni  Moslems. 
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How  Iraq  Benefited  From  Its  Attack  on  a  U.S.  Ship 


Events  in  the  war  zone  last  week)  ■  MIUB  ■ 
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counteroffensive 
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Baghdad 


American-escorted 
convoy  of  3  re¬ 
registered  KuweW 
tankers  arrive  safety  In 
Kuweit. 


J  •Teheran 

Iraq  says  h  attacked  oil  refinery  In 
Tabriz  and  on  sites  In  central  and 

N  southern  Iran;  Iran  says  It  shelled 
kvtustrial  targets  In  Iraq  m  retaliation. 
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American-owned 
supertanker 
Texleo  Caribbean 
.  iedemagedby 

{  mine  off  Fuj»lr»; 

\  other  mines 
found  In  area. 

Arabian  See 


^  The  Texaco  Caribbean,  an  American -owned  supertanker  that  was 
s  struck  by  a  mine  off  the  port  of  Fujaira  in  the  Gulf  of  Oman  last 
|  week,  is  shown  transferring  its  cargo  of  crude  oil. 


Unwritten  Rules  of  Engagement  in  the  Gulf 


By  JOHN  KIFNER 

,  Manama.  Bahrain 

ON  May  17.  in  Iraqi  fighler  pilot  drew  an  elec- 
|  ironic  bead  on  a  ship  sailing  in  the  Persian 
'  Gulf.  Serands  later,  two  Exocei  missies 
slammed  no  the  hull  of  ihc  frigate  Stark, 
sending  a  fire  ragin through  the  cramped  crew  quar¬ 
ters,  killing  37  Amer  :an  sailors.  Il  is  not  known  whether 
the  Iraqi  pilot  reeei  ed  the  Mercedes  that  Iraqi  Presi¬ 
dent  Saddam  Husseii  customarily  bestows  on  victorious 
pilots  or  the  rather  ess  pleasant  rewards  of  those  who 
displease  the  stronanan.  The  pilot  was  not  seen  by  the 
American  inquiry  pm  sent  to  Baghdad  and  has  not 
been  publicly  mentlWii 

Bui  in  an  incpasingly  bizarre,  contradictory  and 
dangerous  situation  the  immediate  effect  of  the  Iraqi  at¬ 
tack  was  that  the  United  Stales  mounted  a  nsky  naval 
deployment  agairyt  not  Iraq,  but  Iran,  Baghdad's  enemy 
in  the  seven-yea  raid  gulf  war.  By  the  end  of  last  week, 
the  United  St'ates'nad  managed  to  escort  three  re-regis¬ 
tered  Kuwaiti  tamers  up  the  gulf,  after  an  embarrassing 
beginning  in  whlh  the  ship  they  were  protecting,  the  su¬ 
pertanker  Bridget ori,  ran  into  a  mine,  the  most  obvious 
hazard  in  the  area,  for  which  the  Americans  were  com¬ 
pletely  unprev  red. 


"It  is  really  amazing  that  Iraq  shoots  up  an  Amer¬ 
ican  ship  and  as  a  consequence  America  moves  closer  to 
Iraq,  I  mean  it’s  really  amazing.”  said  one  of  the  most  so¬ 
phisticated  Western  diplomats  in  the  region.  “Of  course, 
here,  everybody  believes  in  conspiracies,  so  it  is  hard  to 
find  anyone  who  thinks  it  was  an  accident.  But  it  would  be 
hard  to  predict  this  reaction,  that  relations  with  the 
United  Stales  would  grow  closer  and  there  would  be,  at 
least  for  the  short  term,  advantages  for  Iraq.” 

Ending  the  Lull 

Iraq  had,  in  fact,  started  what  is  known  as  the 
“tanker  war"  in  the  spring  of  1983.  in  hopes  of  creating  a 
crisis  in  oil  shipping  that  would  bring  international  pres¬ 
sure  to  end  the  war  it  had  started  by  invading  what  Bagh¬ 
dad  thought  was  a  weakened  post-revolutionary  Iran  in 
the  fall  of  1980.  Now  the  hope  of  Great  Power  involve¬ 
ment  seemed  nearly  realized,  and,  as  if  to  stir  the  pot, 
Iraq  last  week  broke  a  25-day  lull  in  the  war  by  launching 
air  raids  on  II  inland  Iranian  oil  sites. 

(ran,  in  turn,  sent  a  new  ripple  of  fear  through  Sunni 
Moslem  rulers  in  Kuwait,  Bahrain  and  Saudi  Arabia,  all 
of  whom  have  substantial  Shiite  Moslem  populations,  in 
the  aftermath  of  rioting  in  the  sacred  city  of  Mecca.  The 
deaths  there  of  at  least  400  Moslems,  most  of  the  Shiites, 
have  threatened  to  inflame  the  major  schism  in  Islam 
and  rally  the  Shiite  underclass  to  Ayatollah  Ruhollah 


Khomeini's  muUahcracy.  Yesterday,  there  were  two 
more  violent  incidents  in  the  region.  An  explosion  ripped 
and  burned  an  Aramco  gas  complex  at  Ras  al-Juaimah 
in  the  heavily  Shiite  eastern  province  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
appearing  to  be  almost  a  duplicate  of  a  blast  set  by  a  Ku¬ 
waiti  Shiite  in  that  country's  Ahmadi  oil  field  in  May. 
Speculation  spread  that  pro-Iranian  Shiites  had  caused 
the  blast.  Casualties  were  reported.  And  just  outside  the 
entrance  to  the  gulf,  a  floating  mine  blew  apart  a  small 
supply  boaL  at  Fujaira,  in  what  had  been  a  safe  United 
Arab  Emirates  harbor  in  the  Gulf  of  Oman  for  some  60 
ships  there.  One  crewman  was  killed  and  six  others,  in¬ 
cluding  the  British  captain,  were  reported  missing. 

Among  the  many  contradictions  were  that  —  as  the 
attack  on  the  Stark  proved  —  the  warships  that  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  protect  the  tankers  were,  in  fact,  more  vulner¬ 
able  than  die  tankers,  whose  thick  iron  hulls,  are  built  so 
that  sect  Ions  can  be  sealed  off  in  case  of  leaks.  This 
means  that  by  merely  turning  valves,  their  crews  can 
limit  damage  and  easily  prevent  them  from  sinking.  No 
tanker,  in  fact,  has  been  lost  during  the  gulf  war. 

After  the  Bridgeton  hit  the  mine  —  a  1907  relic  of 
czarist  Russia  —  the  high-tech  American  Navy  warships 
had  to  slink  behind  the  disabled  tanker  for  protection. 
But  perhaps  the  most  important  contradictions  are  polit¬ 
ical.  The  American  intervention  was  largely  manipu¬ 
lated  by  Kuwait,  a  nation  slightly  smaller  than  New  Jer¬ 


sey.  with  about  600,000  citizens.  Kuwait,  seen  in  Iran  as 
ally  of  Iraq,  warned  that  Moscow  would  send  its  ships  if 
America  did  not.  The  Russians  quickly  sent  three  mine¬ 
sweepers,  a  rather  low  profile.  The  Soviet  threat  only  un¬ 
derscored  the  main  thrust  of  American  policy:  to  reas¬ 
sure  the  self-styled  moderate  Arab  states  of  Washing¬ 
ton's  support,  which  has  long  been  questionable.  Disclo¬ 
sure  of  the  secret  arms  deals  with  Iran  had  made  this 
policy  goal  all  the  more  compelling,  as  Washington  had 
been  selling  arms  to  Iran,  the  major  menace  to  the  Arab 
regimes  Washington  said  it  supported. 

Iran’s  Vital  Route 

The  major  contradiction  was  that  if  the  United 
States  achieved  its  stated  goal  of  free  navigation  in  the 
gulf  it  would  aid  not  Iraq,  but  Iran.  Iraq  no  longer  ships 
oil  through  the  gulf,  but  the  waterway  is  Iran's  most  im¬ 
portant  economic  lifeline.  Iraq's  oil  port  at  Fao  was 
closed  for  years,  then  captured  in  the  war,  and  Iraq  gets 
its  oil  out  by  pipeline  through  Turkey  and  Saudi  Arabia. 
But  for  Iran,  the  gulf  shipping  is  the  vital  route  for  about 
1.8  billion  barrels  of  oil  a  day.  Iran  has  shown  advantages 
of  manpower  and  spirit  over  Iraq,  and  Iran's  main  poten¬ 
tial  weakness  Is  a  cutoff  of  money  from  oil  exports. 

“The  Iranians,  as  always,  are  very  sophisticated  and 
smart.  They  have  not  said  yes  and  they  have  not  said 
no,''  said  the  Western  diplomat,  referring  to  the  recent 
United  Nations  cease-fire  resolution.  He  suggested  that 
Iran  might  take  provocative  military  action,  avoid 
blame,  but  bait  Iraq  into  retaliation.  "I  have  a  feeling 
that  they  will  maneuver  to  make  Iraq  the  most  flagrant 
violator  and  thus  liable  to  sanctions." 
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A  cafe  discussion  group  in 
Valencia  (left);  marchers  in 
Barcelona  protesting  Basque 
terrorism;  statue  of  Francisco 
Franco  in  Madrid. 
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Spain  Is  Learning  to  Cope  With  Democracy  and  Progress 


By  J  OS  E  ANTONIO  MARTIN  EZ  SOLE  R 


Madrid 

EVERY  dav,  indifferent  Spaniards  stroll  past 
the  20-foot-high  bronze  equestrian  statue  of 
the  dictator.  Francisco  Franco,  on  a  Madrid 
avenue.  A  tattered  flag  and  withered  wreath 
linger  as  tributes  by  nostalgic  followersrof  fasmsm. 

Franco's  death  12  years  ago  ended  the  military 
dictatorship  that  followed  Spain's  blnody  civil  war  o 

1936-39.  Unspoken  national  complicity  among ;  38  mil 
lion  Spaniards,  rather  than  dreams  of f 
helped  restore  democracy  m  a  remarkably  peaerful 
transition.  Fear  of  another  civil  war  favor^  " 
sus  between  once-persecuted  democrats  and  t-ran- 

coists  turned  democrats  overnight. 

But  the  balance  is  filled  with  contrasts  of  joy  and 
disillusionment.  In  June  19##.  ihree-fourths  of  the 
electorate  voted  for  the  first  lime.  We  felt  like  chii 
dren  with  new  shoes,  our  vow  a  First  Communion 
with  democracy.  Without  the  protection,  isolation  and 
rcoressKMi  of  the  dictator,  it  was  like  leaving  an  au¬ 
thoritarian  hoarding  school  to  find  ourselves  in  he 
street  on  our  own.  However,  in  the  street.  one can  find 
not  only  the  glittering  marvels  of  progress,  but  also 
such  horrors  as  drug  abuse,  crime,  terrorism  and 
unemployment  in  previously  unknown  proportion®. 
There  were  other  democratic  novelties,  too:  taxes  to 
be  paid,  higher  prices,  and  even  liberated  women  who 
talked  back  to  macho  husbands  or  bosses,  demanding 
equal  rights.  _ 

Jose  Antonio  Martinez  Soter .  former  foreign  edi¬ 
tor  and  business  editor  of  the  Madrid  doily  &  Pais,  is 
Ihc*  United  States  correspondent  for  the  weekly  news 
mofior me  El  Gfobo. 


At  first,  it  was  easy  to  dilute  our  own  responsibil¬ 
ity,  blaming  the  dictator  for  our  inherited  historic  and 
modern  evils.  And  we  were  not  lacking  in  justifica¬ 
tion.  But  today,  and  each  succeeding  day.  Franco  is 
less  and  less  to  blame  for  our  present  ills.. 

Initially,  we  believed  our  young  democracy,  bom 
without  pain  with  (he  help  of  King  Juan  Carlos  !, 
would  miraculously  solve  problems  stemming  back 
four  centuries.  Unfortunately.  Spanish  democracy 
was  born  during  a  worldwide  recession,  while  the  last 
15  years  of  dictatorship  had  coincided  with  general 
Western  prosperity.  Our  enormous  expectations  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  harsh  reality  of  the  1980's,  producing 
disillusionment,  a  sort  of  postpartum  depression  or 
post-Franco  blues.  And  the  benefits  of  the  new  democ¬ 
racy  were  hard  to  measure  for  generations  that  know 
nothing  or  remember  nothing  of  the  hunger  and  un¬ 
derdevelopment,  the  generalized  repression  and  tor¬ 
ture,  the  insecurity  or  arbitrariness  of  dictatorship. 

After  managing  our  double  transition,  from  dicta¬ 
torship  to  democracy  and  underdevelopment  to  indus¬ 
trialization.  Spaniards  sought  another  panacea.  Eu¬ 
rope  became  the  magic  word.  Last  year,  Spam  joined 
(he  European  Community.  But  then  our  borders 
opened  to  better  quality  and  cheaper  products  that  en¬ 
dangered  obsolete  companies  that  had  survived  be¬ 
cause  of  tariff  protection.  These  companies  are  dos¬ 
ing  down,  being  restructured  or  being  sold  to  Euro¬ 
pean  partners.  But  this  adjustment  to  the  real  world 
now  totals  some  three  million  unemployed  —  slightly 
over  20  percent  of  the  workforce.  Half  of  these  are 
young  people. 

Meanwhile,  old  legislation  and  customs  still  dis¬ 
courage  flexibility.  A  battle  between  old  and  new 
values  is  raging.  The  older  generation  has  been  bru¬ 
tally  and  prematurely  retired  by  yuppies  who  now 
dominate  the  state  and  society.  The  rhythm  of  change 


is  inharmonious  and  unequal  —  magnificent  cars  but 
no  way  to  organize  traffic,  or  even  to  pass  a  mule  cart. 

Twentieth-century  laws  have  been  added  to  a 
19th-century  judicial  system  crippled  by  lack  of  re¬ 
sources  and  cumbersome  bureaucracy.  The  police  — 
who  were  efficient  in  controlling  illegal  student  and 
labor  unions  and  political  parties  and  who  bad  kept 
files  on  half  the  population,  including  Felipe  Gonzalez, 
now  the  Prime  Minister  —  are  now  at  a  loss  to  control 
delinquency,  drug  gangs  or  terrorism.  For  many,  it  is 
no  consolation  that  these  are  problems  common  to 
other  democracies. 

New  Tolerance 

Spanish  society,  once  deserti2ed  by  the  omnipres¬ 
ent  totalitarian  state,  now  defends  local  and  regional 
rights  against  the  inertias  of  strong  central  govern¬ 
ment.  Intermediary  cultural  and  political  associa- 
lons,  informal  cafe  discussion  groups  (tertulias) 
banned  by  the  dictatorship,  have  returned  to  create  a 
stronger  fabric  of  society.  The  armed  forces  and 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  pillars  of  the  former  dicta¬ 
torship,  have  submitted  to  civilian  sovereignty. 

New  comprehension  and  tolerance  is  substituting, 
albeit  slowly,  for  traditional  violence  and  fear,  Toler-  ■ 
ance.  however,  has  not  yet  reached  some  corners  of 
the  not  hem  Basque  countiy,  from  which  minority 
separatists  with  frankly  racist  claims  sow  terror  with 
•bombs  and  assassinations. 

A  new  generaion,  bom  in  the  1950’s  without  elec¬ 
tricity  and  running  water,  is  maturing  in  the  1980’s 
with  computers  and  satellites.  In  30  years,  Spain  has 
gone  straight  from  the  third  world  into  the  first.  We 
are  now  closer  to  France  than  Morocco.  Africa  no 
longer  begins  at  the  Pyrenees.  In  foreign  policy,  we 
are  finally  aligned  with  our  neighbors  of  the  European 
Community  and  reconciled,  at  last,  with  Jewish  Se¬ 


phardic  ancestors  expelled  in  1492.  Last  year,  Spain 
established  diplomatic  relations  with  Israel,  without, 
however,  renouncing  fraternal  Arab  lies. 

But  we  have  one  subject  still  pending:  our  love- 
hate  relationship  with  the  United  Stales.  Admiration 
is  combined  with  fear,  imitation  of  the  American  way 
of  life  with  resentment.  The  banana  republic  treat¬ 
ment  Washington  accorded  Franco  Spain  has  not 
changed  with  democracy,  wounding  national  pride 
Spaniards  voted  in  last  year’s  referendum  to  join  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  in  exchange  for  a 
significant  reduction  of  American  troops  stationed 
here.  Bui  Spain  is  also  obliged  to  adopt  less-ambigu¬ 
ous  positions  in  the  defense  of  the  West  and  behave 
like  a  strong  ally  rather  than  a  weak  colony  protected 
by  Washington. 

Relations  are  cooled  by  negotiations  to  reduce 
American  troops  that  remain,  a  reminder  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  sin  of  supporting  Franco’s  dictatorship,  which 
was  previously  bolstered  by  Hitler  and  Mussolini.  At 
the  same  time,  Spaniards  are  feverishly  learning 
English  and  sending  their  children  to  America.  The 
United  States  is  the  most  admired  country  in  opinion 
surveys,  although  it  is  in  a  fourth-place  tie  with  Rus¬ 
sia  as  a  threatening  or  feared  country,  following 
F ranee,  England  and  Morocco. 

Freedom  is  working  miracles,  notably  in  growing 
self-esteem  and  gradually  disappearing  fear  —  after 
almost  400  years  of  Inquisitions.  Before  the  1977  elec¬ 
tion,  Felipe  Gonzalez  had  a  dream:  “The  day  will 
come  when  a  knock  on  the  door  at  dawn  win  mean 
nothing  more  than  the  arrival  of  the  milkman."  Now, 
knocking  at  dawn  no  longer  means  the  police  or  Civil 
Guard,  although  it  doesn't  mean  the  milkman,  who 
has  been  phased  out  by  supermarkets.  It's  probably 
our  teen-agers  returning  from  a  party  without  their 
housekeys. 
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Stocks  Zoom, 
But  Economy 
Is  Dawdling 


By  LEONARD  SILK 


WHILE  Wall  Street  was  cheering  the  fifth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  big  bull  market  that  had 
carried  the  Dow  Jones  industrial  average 
from  776.92  on  Aug.  12,  1982,  to  a  record 
close  of  2,691.49  Thursday,  some  experts  were  worry¬ 
ing  that  the  economy  was  ready  to  throw  the  stock 
market  a  curve. 

A  Phillips  curve,  to  be  exact.  Named  for  the  British 
economist  A.  W.  Phillips,  the  theory  holds  that  when  the 
unemployment  rate  falls,  the  inflation  rare  moves  up¬ 
ward.  The  logic  is  that  when  labor  markets  tighten, 
wages  rise,  pushing  up  prices. 

In  July  the  nation's  unemployment  rate  fell  to  5.9 
percent,  an  eight-year  low  and  a  full  percentage  point 
below  its  level  a  year  ago. 

Even  more  striking  has  been  employment  growth: 
The  number  of  jobs  has  increased  by  12  million  since 
President  Reagan  took  office.  Though  the  service  sec¬ 
tor  has  provided  the  bulk  of  the  growth,  with  manufac¬ 
turing  jobs  falling  a  million  overall,  last  month  there 
was  a  70,000-job  spurt  in  manufacturing. 

At  the  same  time,  inflation  has  been  rising  in  re¬ 
cent  months.  Where  the  Consumer  Price  Index  went  up 
by  a  mere  1.1  percent  in  1986,  so  far  this  year  it  has 
risen  at  a  rate  of  5.4  percent  The  producer  price  index, 
measuring  the  wholesale  prices  that  businesses  pay  for 
finished  goods  and  raw  materials,  has  turned  around 
even  more  sharply.  After  dropping  1.7  percent  last 
year,  producer  prices  rase  at  an  annual  rate  of  2.9  per¬ 
cent  in  the  first  quarter  and  5.4  percent  in  the  second 
quarter  this  year. 

Is  all  this  an  ominous  indication  of  an  unemploy¬ 
ment-inflation  trade-off?  Are  threats  of  labor  short¬ 
ages  and  wage  escalation  so  great  that  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  will  be  forced  to  lighten  money,  driving  up  inter¬ 
est  rates  and  knocking  down  the  stock  market  and  the 
economy? 

In  fact,  the  economy,  unlike  the  stock  market,  has 
not  been  booming.  After  growing  at  a  rate  of  2.9  percent 
last  year,  the  real  gross  national  product,  the  total  out¬ 
put  adjusted  for  inflation,  stepped  up  to  4.6  percent  in 
the  first  quarter,  then  fell  to  a  2.6  percent  growth  rate 
in  the  second  quarter. 

Disposable  Income  Drops 

The  rates  were  slower  than  they  looked,  because 
much  of  the  gain  came  from  the  piling  up  of  inventories 
that  did  not  move  off  warehouse  shelves  —  or  were  not 
driven  away  from  the  auto  dealers'  lots.  Final  sales  — 
total  national  output  minus  the  increase  of  inventories 
—  scarcely  grew  in  the  first  half  of  1987. 

Consumers  have  simply  not  had  enough  money  to 
spend  on  cars,  housing  and  other  items  to  send  the 
economy  spiraling  upward.  Disposable  personal  in¬ 
come  —  the  amount  of  money  consumers  have  avail¬ 
able  to  spend  or  save  after  deducting  taxes  —  has  been 
rising  slowly,  but,  after  adjusting  for  inflation,  it  actu¬ 
ally  dropped  4  percent  in  the  second  quarter  of  this 
year. 

As  yet,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  drop  in  unem¬ 
ployment  is  causing  wages  to  start  climbing  faster, 
putting  the  inflationary  heat  on  prices.  In  1986,  hourly 
earnings  in  nonagricultural  jobs  rose  by  only  2.5  per¬ 
cent.  In  the  first  half  of  1987,  the  rate  of  increase  in 
hourly  earnings  had  been  averaging  only  2.2  percent 
over  last  year's,  measured  in  current  dollars.  When 
measured  in  constant  dollars,  wages  have  fallen  1  per¬ 
cent  below  last  year. 

The  upturn  in  inflation  appears  to  be  the  result  of 
international  factors,  not  increasing  wages.  Oil  prices 
have  been  rising,  and  markets  for  metals  and  other 
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Both  Sides  Try  to  Sway  13,000  Lawyers 


raw  materials  have  recovered.  The  dollar  is  cheaper, 
causing  import  prices  to  rise  and  giving  American  pro¬ 
ducers  greater  leeway  to  raise  their  prices. 

Are  these  forces  likely  to  bring  a  speed-up  in  infla¬ 
tion  as  the  year  wears  on?  "Concerns  about  a  continu¬ 
ing  reacceleration  of  inflation  are  exaggerated,"  said 
Beryl  W.  Sprinkel,  chairman  of  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers.  He  said  the  inflation  rate  was  al¬ 
ready  moving  down  to  the  4  percent  range.  The  Labor 
Department  said  last  week  that  the  producer  price 
index  in  July  rose  a  modest  two-tenths  of  1  percent, 
providing  evidence  of  slowing  inflation. 

Meanwhile,  the  international  forces  that  have 
caused  higher  inflation  now  seem  to  be  ebbing.  Oil 
prices  were  given  a  sharp  push  upward  immediately 
after  the  American  reflagging  of  Kuwaiti  oil  tankers, 
but  have  since  fallen  again  as  the  threat  of  the  closing 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  has  receded.  Sluggish  growth  in  the 
world  economy  is  not  putting  much  pressure  on  com¬ 
modity  prices.  And,  after  its  steep  fall  in  1985  and  1986, 
the  dollar  has  stabilized  and  even  risen  again. 

With  the  big  United  States  trade  deficit  still  dog¬ 
ging  not  only  producers  but  politicians,  the  country  has 
been  pressing  foreign  central  banks  to  intervene  in  ex¬ 
change  markets  to  prevent  the  dollar  from  rising  fur¬ 
ther  and  inflicting  new  damage  on  American  exports. 
The  Commerce  Department  reported  Friday  that  the 
trade  deficit  was  S15.71  billion  in  June,  an  all-time 
monthly  high. 

The  danger  remains  that  the  chronic  budget  deficit 
could  be  the  undoing  of  the  American  economy  and  se¬ 
curities  markets.  Last  week,  in  his  televised  address, 
President  Reagan  renewed  his  request  for  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  requiring  a  balanced  budget. 

“We  must  face  reafity,"  he  said  “The  only  force 
strong  enough  to  stop  this  nation's  massive,  runaway 
budget  is  the  Constitution.” 

This  could  become  an  issue  in  the  election  cam¬ 
paign.  Vice  President  Bush  has  indicated  his  strong 
support  for  such  an  amendment  But  the  Democrats, 
who  point  to  the  huge  growth  in  the  debt  during  the 
Reagan  Administration,  are  likely  to  brush  off  the 
President's  proposed  constitutional  solution  as  a  politi¬ 
cal  red  herring  that  might  have  a  perverse  effect  in  a 
recession  by  forcing  steep  spending  cuts  or  tax  in¬ 
creases  when  the  economy  is  already  failing. 

In  the  end,  the  job  of  economic  management  is 
likely  to  depend  not  on  the  fiscal  actions  by  a  divided 
Republican  White  House  and  Democrat-dominated 
Congress  but  on  the  monetary  policies  pursued  by  Alan 
Greenspan,  sworn  in  last  week  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  his  colleagues.  The  Fed 
seems  sure  to  lean  against  the  wind  of  inflation  in  the 
coming  year,  but  not  too  hard,  since  pressure  coming 
from  the  other  axis  of  the  Phillips  curve,  falling  unem¬ 
ployment  and  tightening  labor  markets,  does  not  yet 
seem  excessive. 

Mr.  Greenspan  may  get  the  honeymoon  any  new 
Fed  chairman  would  like  in  an  election  year.  If  so,  the 
stock  market,  ever  fearful  of  rising  inflation  and  inter¬ 
est  rates,  can  relax  for  a  while.' 


Debate  Over  Bork  Dominate^ 

Bar  Association  Convention  \ 


By  E.  R-  SHIPP 


San  Francisco 

THERE  were  fife-and-drum  ensembles,  actors 
dressed  as  Dolley  and  James  Madison,  and  re¬ 
enactments  of  events  of  200  years  ago,  but  as  a 
topic  of  discussion  at  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  convention  last  week,  the  bicentennial  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  took  a  back  seat  to  Judge  Robert  H.  Bork. 

Judge  Boric’s  nomination  to  the  Supreme  Court  has 
galvanized  lawyers  as  do  few  issues  not  directly  related 
to  their  practices.  The  message  from  supporters  and  op¬ 
ponents  of  Judge  Bork  was  clear:  This  appointment  is 
much  more  critical  than  President  Reagan's  previews 
two,  Sandra  Day  O’Connor  and  Antonin  Scalia. 

It  is  especially  important  that  Judge  Bork,  unlike 
those  appointees,  would  replace  a  pivotal  vote  on  the 
Court.  But  his  conservative  judicial  philosophy  would  al¬ 
most  certainly  be  an  issue  in  any  event.  "There  is  no  or¬ 
dinary  nomination  at  stake,”  said  Senator  Joseph  R. 
Biden  Jr.,  Democrat  of  Delaware,  who  as  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  will  preside  over  the  confirma¬ 
tion  hearings  and  who  has  said  he  will  probably  vote 
against  Judge  Bork.  “This  is  no  ordinary  nominee.” 

On  that  point  he  seemed  to  agree  with  the  Rev.  Jerry 
Falwell,  leader  of  the  Moral  Majority  and  the  PTL  Minis¬ 
try,  who  has  sent  letters  to  his  followers  asking  them  to 
press  their  senators  to  confirm  Judge  Bork.  “As  I  see  it," 
he  told  the  lawyers,  "the  President's  chief  legacy  will  be 
what  he  has  done  with  the  Federal  judiciary.  Long  after 
he's  gone  and  forgotten  —  whether  you  like  him  or  dislike 
him  —  at  the  district  level,  the  appellate  level  and  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  level,  his  mark  will  remain.' ‘ 

The  convention  here  was  not  an  unlikely  forum  for 
debating  the  Bork  nomination.  For  one  thing,  the  bar  as¬ 
sociation  has  an  official  rote  in  the  confirmation  process: 
Its  committee  on  the  Federal  judiciary  is  investigating 
the  nominee  and  will  report  to  the  Senate  next  month.  In 


addition,  the  annual  meeting,  which  drew nmviditl' an 
13,000  lawyers  and  at  least  100  journalists,  prol  an 
opportunity  for  both  skies  to  get  their  .  Les. 

At  panel  discussions,  no  matter  what  top  •  j  ■ 
tions  about  Judge  Bork  arose.  After  a  sessu*1  i  n  \  - 
tablishment  Clause  of  the  First  Amendment,  for  1 
pie,  the  discussion  turned  into  an  all-Bork  hour.  l 

The  Senate’s  Job  \ 

The  underlying  question  was  the  one  being  as^  ln 
many  quarters:  Should  the  Senate  in  its  ad ^lCC’ar~'  ‘  t 
sent  role  confirm  a  nominee  who  is  qualified  m  term,  f 
scholarship,  judicial  temperament  and  moral  rectituu^ 
but  whose  political  ideology  is  objectionable  to  some  f  , 

Making  the  case  for  Judge  Bork  were  Attorney  Gen-i 
eral  Edwin  Meese  3d,  who  commended  his  ‘approacn  w  , 
the  judiciary";  former  Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger.  . 
who  said  Judge  Bork  was  the  most  qualified  nominee  to  , 
come  along  in  50  years,  apd  Mr.  Falwell.  who  said  that  if 
President  Reagan  likes  Jijdge  Bork  then  so  does  he. 

Many  opponents,  including  groups  representing 
women,  blacks  and  homosexuals,  say  Judge  Bork  s 
views  are  antithetical  to  *Sivil  rights  and  civil  liberties. 
Moreover,  they  contend,  he  is  more  of  a  judicial  activist 
than  he  lets  on.  \ 

Prof.  Louis  B.  Schwartzian  antitrust  specialist  at  the 
University  of  California's  Hastings  Law  School,  said 
Judge  Bork  “is  bad  bushiest  ”  At  a  forum  sponsored  by 
several  groups  opposed  it  Judge  Bork,  Prafvssur 
Schwartz  said:  “I  very  muenfeara  real,  though  hidden, 
authoritarian,  and  I  very  much  fear  a  real,  though  hid¬ 
den,  threat  to  the  legitimacy  oftpur  Court.” 

Whether  singing  Judge  Bark's  praises  or  painting 
him  as  a  public  enemy,  those  Who  were  speaking  their 
views  focused  on  the  importance  of  ihe  nomination. 

"The  Court  is  about  to  charae."  Senator  Biden  said. 
"For  why,  if  that  were  not  ink  would  every  interest 
group,  left  and  right,  be  mobilizeqm  a  way  that  they  have 
not  been  for  a  hundred  years?” 


Verity  Chosen 

A  Surprise 
For  Commerce 

IT  was  a  surprise  all  around,  though 
a  pleasant  one  to  most  business¬ 
men  and  legislators,  when  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  chose  C-  William  Verity 
Jr.  to  head  the  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment  In  two  weeks  of  speculation 
about  a  successor  to  Commerce  Sec¬ 
retary  Malcolm  Baldrige,  who  died 
July  25  after  a  steer-roping  accident, 
Mr.  Verity’s  name  had  not  come  up. 

.  But  Mr.  Verity,  is  no  stranger  to 
Washington.  As  chairman  of  the  di¬ 
versified  steelmaker  Armco  Inc., 
which  was  founded  by  his  grandfa¬ 
ther,  Mr.  Verity  lobbied  for  protec¬ 
tion  for  his  industry;  as  chairman  of 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  he  battled  Federal  rules  that 
he  said  made  American  industry  less 
able  to  compete  abroad.  He  won  Mr. 
Reagan’s  confidence  as  head  of  the 
President’s  1981  panel  studying  pri¬ 
vate  sector  support  for  social  pro¬ 
grams;  the  two  men  "just  clicked," 
another  panel  member  said. 

Business  leaders  praised  the  nomi¬ 
nation,  though  many  had  pressed  for 
a  Commerce  Department  insider,  ar¬ 
guing  that  such  a  man  would  be  less 
likely  to  drop  some  stitches  in  Con¬ 
gressional  and  international  negotia¬ 
tions  on  trade. 

In  announcing  the  nomination  Mon¬ 
day,  President  Reagan  said  Mr. 
Verity  "understands  the  importance 
of  expanding  international  markets, 
maintaining  our  competitiveness  and 
enhancing  our  export  capability.” 


Airspace  Intruder 

Reagan  Copter 
In  Close  Call 


AsMcnird  Piw* 


C.  William  Verity  Jr. 


Mr.  Verity  has  long  been,  an  outspo¬ 
ken  advocate  of  more  non  military 
trade  with  Communist  countries, 
saying  the  United  States  was  "shoot¬ 
ing  itself  in  the  foot”  by  imposing  ex¬ 
port  controls  on  political  grounds; 
some  conservatives  are  looking 
askance  at  that  record,  but  the  Sen¬ 
ate  is  expected  to  give  the  nomination 
quick  approval. 

"I  look  forward  to  trying  to  help 
you  in  the  job  of  making  this  country 
more  competitive,"  Mr.  Verity  told 
the  President  on  Monday. 


A  DAY  alter  the  Government 
cracked  down  on  private 
planes  in  the  skies  over  South¬ 
ern  California,  i  small  Piper  Archer 
came  dangerouly  close  to  the  heli¬ 
copter  carrying  president  Reagan 
and  his  aides  to  lit  ranch  near  Santa 
Barbara.  The  plaAstrayed  into  the 
restricted  airspace\jver  the  ranch 
Thursday  afternoon, Arcing  the  heli¬ 
copter’s  pilot  to  ve^ [to  avoid  the 
craft  ;  they  passed  wfhin  200  to  300 
feet  of  each  other.  Trt  plane's  pilot 
was  identified  as  Raipl  w.  Myers  of 
Lake  Oswego,  Ore.  AfteW  landed  at 
an  Orange  County  airpot,  he  was  de¬ 
tained  and  released,  and\he  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  evoked  his 
license.  When  it  was  leaded  that  he 
was  an  AWOL  Army  privd(e,  he  was 
taken  back  into  custody. 

The  incident  focused  attention  on 
the  growing  problem  of  pilis  flying 
where  they  are  not  suppose!  to  be. 
Two  days  earlier,  a  small  pl\ne  had 
come  within  100  feet  of  an  AtWrican 
Airlines  jet  near  Los  Angeldinter- 
national  Airport.  That  incidlnt  — 
which  recalled  the  midair  craslnear 
the  airport  of  an  Aeromexico  ji  and 
a  private  craft  a  year  ago  that  lined 
82  people  —  prompted  the  F.A.t  to 
issue  an  emergency  order  tightaing 
restrictions  in  the  airspace  overt 
Angeles.  The  agency  said  there  live 
been  51  near  collisions  over  South'* 
California  in  the  last  year,  triple 
number  in  the  previous  year. 
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Novelty  Calendars 


Front  Page  Israel 
Historic  front  pages  from 
The  Jerusalem  Post  1932-1987, 
depicting  Israel's  story 
of  idealism  and  hope, 
blood  and  trial. 


Ketubot 

Eight  classic  ketubot  (marriage 
contracts]  dating  back  hundreds 
of  years  in  full  spectacular 
colours. 


Jerusalem — City  of  Religion 
Beautiful  colour  photographs 
showing  holy  sites  in  the 
capital  revered  by  Judaism, 
Christianity  and  Islam. 


Jewish  motifs 

Ancient  Jewish  symbols  hewn  in 
stone — •  a  close-up  study  of  the 
Western  Wall,  a  scholar  deep  in 
study  etc.  etc. 


This  is  Israel 
Gorgeous  colour  photos  of 
landscapes  and  scenes 
from  the  desert  to  the 
Jordan  River  to  the  Red  Sea. 


Old  Jerusalem 
Fine  art  photography  which  is 
then  painted  depicting  people  and 
places  on  both  sides  of 
the  Old  City  Walls. 


Attractive,  16 -month 
(Sept.  1987-Dec.  1988) 
spiral-bound  wall 
calendars  are  available 
with  six  different 
themes.  Each  two-month 
page  features  a 
12  cm.  xl  7  cm. 
detachable  picture  card 
depicting  the 
corresponding  theme 
and  giving  the  Gregorian 
and  Hebrew  dates, 

Israeli  and  Jewish 
holidays.  Protective 
plastic  jacket.  Page  size: 
20  cm.  x  32.5  cm.  Ideal 
for  home,  office  or  as  a 
gift.  Published  by 
Rolnik-Keter  Specialty 
Publishing. 

US$9.95  each, 

US$15.95  for  two. 

Complete  the  attached 
form  and  well  mail  your 
gift  calendar  to  the 
recipientfor  the  Rosh  ■ 
Hashann  season. 


To  Books,  The  Jerusalem  Post 
120  E.  56th  St., 

New  York,  N.Y.  10022,  U.S.  A. 

I  enclose  a  cheque  for 

□  USS9. 95  for  one  calendar 

□  USS  15.95  for  two  calendars 

Please  add  US$3.25  airmail 
postage  per  calendar. 

□  Front  Page  Israel 
Jerusalem  -  City  of  Religion 
This  is  Israel 
Ketuhot 
Jewish  motifs 
Old  Jerusalem 
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At  Stratford,  Two  Actors 
Reach  for  Olivier’s  Laurels 


Though the 


spotlight  is  on 
Antony  Sher  the 
most  notable 
production  is 
‘Titus 

Andronicus’ 
starring  Brian  Cox. 


By  MEL  GUSSOW 


Revenge  abounds  on  Strat¬ 
ford  stages  this  season, 
beginning  in  the  Swan 
Theater  with  a  visceral 
production  of  "Titus  An- 
dronicus,”  Shakespeare’s  bloodiest 
tragedy,  and  extending  to  the  main 
stage  where  Antony  Sher  is  perform¬ 
ing  "The  Merchant  of  Venice”  and 
"Twelfth  Night”  in  repertory. 
Though  the  spotlight  is  on  Mr.  Sher 
after  his  inspired  "Richard  HI."  the 
most  notable  production  is  "Titus  An¬ 
dronicus,"  as  directed  by  Deborah 
Warner  and  as  acted  by  a  cast  headed 
by  Brian  Cox.  With  this  production, 
Ms.  Warner,  founder  of  the  small 
classical  Kick  Theater  Company, 
makes  an  auspicious  debut  at  the 
Royal  Shakespeare  Company,  and 
Mr.  Cox  adds  fort  her  certification  to 
his  position  in  the  front  ranks  or  Eng¬ 
lish  actors. 

The  Stratford  "Titus"  is  a  headlong 
plunge  into  the  heart  of  a  piercingly 
dramatic  tale  of  savagery  and  venge¬ 
ance,  albeit  one  of  the  least  per¬ 
formed  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  1  first 
saw  "Titus"  many  years  ago  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  the  legendary  Peter  Brook  ver¬ 
sion,  starring  Laurence  Olivier  in  the 
title  rote,  Vivian  Leigh  as  Titus's 
maimed  daughter.  Lavinia.  and  An¬ 
thony  Quayle  as  the  amoral  Aaron 
the  Moor.  That  particular  perform¬ 
ance  was  made  additionally  memora¬ 
ble  by  the  fact  that  Winston  Churchill 
was  also  in  the  audience,  presumably 
murmuring  Tilus's  lines  along  with 
Olivier. 

While  one  could  not  pretend  that 
any  production  could  match  the 
Brook  version,  or,  rather,  what  seems 
to  be  one’s  memory  of  it,  the  current 
Stratford  production  is  closeib  that 
mark  —  and  the  Swan,  as  a  reproduc¬ 


tion  of  a  Shakespearean  theater,  is  its 
ideal  setting.  At  the  Swan,  the  audi¬ 
ence  is  enveloped  in  the  tragedy, 
rather  than  being  distanced  from  it, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case  on  the  main 
Stratford  stage.  With  the  barest  of 
scenery  and  props,  the  play  com¬ 
municates  so  directly  that  theatergo¬ 
ers  in  the  front  rows  occasionally 
flinch  from  all  the  stage  blood  and 
thunder.  This  is,  of  course,  the  play 
where  half  the  characters  lose  their 
lives,  or.  at  least,  a  limb.  In  the  grand 
guignol  conclusion,  Titus,  dressed  in  a 
butcher’s  apron  and  looking  like  a 
fugitive  from  an  abattoir,  serves  the 
loathsome  Tamora  a  pie  whose  in¬ 
gredients  include  her  jackal-like  sons. 

Though  a  director  could  emphasize 
the  play’s  grotesqueri.es,  Ms.  Warner 
goes  in  the  opposite  direction,  playing 
“Titus”  for  its  heightened  reality  — 
and  Mr.  Cox  is  her  powerful  spokes¬ 
man.  His  Titus  is  a  peasant  warrior, 
grizzled,  plain-spoken  and  given  to 
outrageous  fits  of  temperament.  He 
believes,  wrongly,  that  his  first  obli¬ 
gation  is  to  the  head  of  the  Roman 
state,  and  it  is  only  after  others  have 
committed  several  murderous  deeds 
that  he  becomes  aware  of  a  grealer 
responsibility.  Taking  revenge.  Mr. 
Cox  becomes  a  tank  on  the  warpath. 
Stocky,  stolid,  !ne  actor  looks  like  a 
huge  blunt  object  and  when,  at  the 
play’s  conclusion,  Derek  Hutchinson, 
playing  his  sole  surviving  son,  picks 
up  the  dead  Titus  in  his  arms,  one 
marvels  at  the  younger  actor’s 
strength.  Mr.  Cox  is  the  opposite,  in 
all  senses,  of  a  light  Titus.  The  per¬ 
formance  is,  in  .fact,  one  step  from 
“Lear." 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
others  in  the  cast  are  equally  striking, 
starting  with  Estelle  Kohler's  Tamo¬ 
ra.  The  actress  plays  her  character 
not  as  a  wicked  witch  but  as  a  queenly 
bird  of  prey,  at  once  sensual  and 
manipulative.  As  her  sons.  Piers  1b- 
botson  and  Richard  McCabe  arc  as 
repulsive  a  pair  of  villains  as  could  be 
imagined,  and  there  are  also  resilient 
performances  by  Peter  Poiycarpou 
as  Aaron,  Donald  Sumpter  as  Titus’s 
temperate  brother  and  Sonia  Ritter 
as  the  tragically  abused  Lavinia. 


In  his  quest  for  the  Olivier  acting 
crown,  Antony  Sher  has  chosen  to  fol¬ 
low  Richard  III  with  Shy  lock  and 
Maivolio.  the  latter,  one  would  have 
thought,  for  variety.  Actually,  the  two 
performances  are  not  so  distant.  The 
director  in  both  cases  is  Bill  Alexan¬ 


der,  who  also  staged  Mr.  Sher’s 
"Richard  III/*  The  approach  to  “The 
Merchant  of  Venice"  is  straightfor¬ 
ward  and  melodramatic.  Clearly,  the 
purpose  is  to  show  the  virulent  preju¬ 
dice  that  was  endemic  to  Venice  of 
the  period.  Everyone  spits  on  Shylock 
and  curses  him  to  his  face.  He  does 
not,  however,  earn  one’s  pity. 

Mr.  Sher's  Shylock  seems  to  have 
no  redeeming  feature,  not  even,  as  is 
traditional,  an  old  man’s  love  for  his 
daughter.  In  this  production,  Jessica 
seems  just  another  encumbrance  in  a 
life  totally  dedicated  to  seeking  re¬ 
venge  on  those  who  have  scorned 
him.  Shylock  brings  a  scimitar  with 


Buildings  are  whitewashed  stucco:  Il¬ 
lyria  becomes  a  picture  postcard 
Greek  island.  The  setting  is,  however, 
not  used  to  any  particular  advantage, 
remaining  a  backdrop  for  a  play  that 
is  viewed  somberly,  taking  its  tone 
from  Mr.  Sher's  Maivolio.  In. black 
beard,  lez  and  tailcoat,  he  looks  like, 
and,  at  times,  seems  as  fierce  as  the 
Ayatollah  Khomeini  In  the  produc¬ 
tion,  Malvolio's  discovery  of  the 
bogus  letter  —  a  scene  of  almost  cer¬ 
tain  hilarity  —  draws  no  laughter., 
and  neither  does  the  scene  in  which 
he  emerges  boldly  cross-gartered. 
While  sacrificing  the  humor,  Mr.  Sher 
does  manage  to  win  a  bit  of  sympathy 


Leisure 


confined  steward.  Only.  David  Brad- 
ley’s  Sir  Anthony  Aguecheek  is  amus¬ 
ing,  As  a  result,  the  play  tHts  even 
more  to  the  romance  and  to  the  inter¬ 
play  between  Viola  (Harriet  Walter) 
and  Olivia  (Deborah  Findlay).  Both 
actresses  are  adept  :  Ms.  Walter,  in 
particular,  delivers,  a  charming  per¬ 
formance.  One  additional  benefit  is 
that,  for  once,.  Viola  and  her  brother 
(Paul  Spence)  look  like  twins. 

While  one  would  have  to  say  that 
Mr.  Sher's  double  act  is  disappoint¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Cox,  without  fanfare,  follows 


though  Mr.  Cox’s  character  seems  to 
court  danger. 

Quite  Mr.  Cox's  equal  is  Alun.Arm- 
strong  as  a  oncc-ceJcbruicd  film  di¬ 
rector  (and  Socialist)  emerging  from 
a  stale  of  alcoholism  lo  make  a 
propaganda  film  for  Mr.  Cox  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Conservative  Govern¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Armstrong  (who  is  also 
playing  the  title  role  in  Marlowe's 
"Jew  of  Malta"  at  the  Swan)  warms 
to  the  promotional  project  to  such  a 
degree  that  Mr.  Cox  can  say.  "You're 
not  just  selling  out.  You’re  having  a 


Stir.ih  Amslii- 


Antony  Sher  as  Maivolio  and  Deborah  Findlay  as  Olivia  in 
“Twelfth  Night" on  Stratford's  main  stage. 


Brian  Cox  as  Titus  Andronicus  at  the  Swan  Theater  in  Stratford- 
on-Avon. 


him  to  court  —  and  is  fully  prepared 
to  use  it.  Mr.  Sher's  Shylock  is 
sharply  defined,  but  his  approach 
lacks  the  emotional  complexity  of 
other  recent  Stratford  performances 
in  the  role,  namely  those  by  Patrick 
Stewart  and  David  Suchet. 

The  setting  for  “The  Merchant  of 
Venice"  is  dark  with  shadows.  For 
"Twelfth  Night."  Biil  Alexander,  in 
effect,  raises  the  Venetian' blinds  and 
saturates  the  stage  with  sunlight. 


for  the  baleful  steward,  but.  in  the 
end,  his  performance  seems  merely 
eccentric  —  and  too  close  to  his  Shy¬ 
lock. 

Mr.  Alexander  has  further  chal¬ 
lenged  tradition  by  casting  a  thin  and 
decidedly  un-jovial  Sir  Toby  Belch 
(Roger  Allam.  who  does,  however, 
belch  frequently),  and  by  staging 
Malvolio’s  dungeon,  scene  in  bright 
light,  an  approach-  that  qnderpunes 
the  comedy  in  the  harassment  of  the 


up  his  Titus  with  a  virtuosic  change  of 
pace  in  Doug  Lucie’s  “Fashion,”  one 
of  several  contemporary  plays  alter¬ 
nating  at  Stratford's  small  studio 
theater,  the  Other  Place.  In  this  unre¬ 
lenting  indictment  of  political  image- 
making  and  cutthroat  business-as-  • 
usual,  Mr.  Cox  plays  a  lough,  career- 
minded  advertising  man,  someone 
.  .with  no  interior  life.  In  the  play's  “hit- 
•.and-nm  culture,"  everyone  is  on  his 
•  guard  against  back  stabbing  —  al- 


grand  closing-down  sale."  The  play  is 
filled  with  pithy  satiric  commeni.s 
(“Advertising  is  the  revenge  of  busi¬ 
ness  <xi  culture”),  as  one  would  ex¬ 
pect  from  the  author  of  "Progress.”  a 
scathing  play  about  social  activism  in 
Britain.  In  tandem  with  Caryl 
Churchill’s  "Serious  Money"  (now  on 
the  West  End  before  il  comes  to  New 
York),  "Fashion"  reveats  u  harder 
line  of  cynicism  among  English  play¬ 
wrights. 


Asian  Star  Jackie  Chan 
Plots  a  New  Conquest 


By  HILDA  C.  WANG 


Hong  Kong 

Jackie  chan  easily  dispatches 
enemies  with  a  karate  chop  or 
a  kung  fu  kick,  but  his  real 
problems  come  from  his  fans. 
Young  Chinese  and  Japanese 
women  cluster  in  his  office,  pleading 
for  his  attention  with  a  passion  that 
makes  American  film  stars  look  un¬ 
wanted  by  comparison.  Twice,  ne¬ 
glected  female  admirers  have  tried 
to  commit  suicide  in  his  foyer. 

Mr.  Chan  is  the  undisputed  king  of 
the  Asian  screen,  the  inheritor  of 
Bruce  Lee’s  mantle,  a  martial  arts 
expert  whose  numerous  Aims  hold 
box-office  records  throughout  Asia. 
Hts  recent  release,  "Armor  of  God," 
broke  Hong  Kong's  box-office  records 


nonball  Run,"  and  he  is  confident  that 
with  a  few  more  American  movies 
opposite  stars,  he  will  be  famous  in 
North  American  suburbs,  not  just  in 
its  Chinatowns. 

"After  a  few  similar  movies,  the 
U.S.  audience  will  begin  to  know  me," 
Mr.  Chan  said  with  his  customary 
grin.  "Then  it  will  be  Jackie,  Jackie, 
Jackie  all  the  way.” 

In  a  sign  of  the  seriousness  with 
which  he  is  tackling  the  new  chal¬ 
lenge,  Mr.  Chan  is  focusing  his  inter¬ 
est  on  filming  rather  than  on  his  ex¬ 
travagant  hobbies.  He  has  pared  his 
personal  fleet  of  60  cars  to  about  20 
(he  could  not  remember  the  exact 
number),  and  he  appears  not  to  have 
added  significantly  to  his  collection  of 
more  than  1,000  pairs  of  shoes.  Nor 
does  he  plan  to  acquire  a  serious  girl¬ 
friend  soon. 


The  kung  fu  master  who  rules  the  Asian  screen  yearns  for  stardom 
in  America. 


in  every  category  by  taking  in  K6 
million  in  four  weeks. 

Now  the  boyish-looking  millionaire 
is  taking  on  perhaps  the  biggest  chal¬ 
lenge  of  all:  he  aims  to  break  into  the 
lucrative  American  raarkeL  It  is  an 
achievement  that  virtually  no  Asian 
film  stars  have  achieved,  and  it  will 
be  doubly  difficult  for  Mr.  Chan,  who 
has  had  only  one  year  of  formal 
schooling  and  speaks  broken  English, 

But  his  path  may  be  eased  now  that 
"Police  Story,"  in  which  he  plays  a 
Buster  Keaton-like  cop,  has  been 
scheduled  for  this  year’s  New  York 
Film  Festival, 

The  33-year-old  Star,  barely  150 
pounds  and  5  feet  10  inches  in  stock¬ 
ing  feet,  does  not  lack  self-confidence. 
He  already  has  played  small  roles  in 
a  few  American  films.  Including  the 
1981  Burt  Reynolds  movie,  "The  Can- 


“ Right  now,  1  belong  to  the  people," 
Mr.  Chan  explained.  “1  won’t  even 
contemplate  any  serious  romantic 
commitment,  because  there  is  no 
guarantee  what  my  fans  would  do.” 

Mr.  Chan  shot  to  fame  in  a  1977 
Tawainese  swashbuckler  titled 
"Drunken  Monkey  in  the  Tiger’s 
Eye."  A  dozen  more  kung  fu  action 
films  followed,  with  titles  like  “Fear¬ 
less  Hyena,"  “Dragon  Lord"  and 
"The  Young  Master,"  which  firmly 
established  him  among  Asian  mo¬ 
viegoers.  His  movies,  shown  with 
English  subtitles,  play  in  theaters 
across  Asia  and  in  Chinese  communi¬ 
ties  in  the  United  Stales,  Canada  and 
Europe. 

The  quality  of  Hong  Kong-produced 
movies  is  not  usually  celebrated  by 
critics.  The  majority  are  low-grade 
efforts  depicting  slapstick  comedians 


or  underworld  kingpins,  with  small 
budgets  and  short  production  dead¬ 
lines  of  one  to  two  months. 

It  is  against  this  backdrop  that 
Jackie  Chan  movies  stand  out,  with 
their  meticulous  yearlong  filming 
and  multimillion-dollar  budgets. 
Fans  seem  to  appreciate  the  expense. 
Mr.  Chan  controls  production,  which 
is  financed  by  Golden  Harvest  Ltd., 
the  production  company  that 
launched  Bruce  Lee. 


One  reason  for  Mr.  Chan’s  tremen- 
duous  popularity  is  that  he  performs 
all  of  his  stunts  himself.  He  dangles 
from  helicopters,  crashes  through 
windows,  dives  off  planes  and  leaps 
off  slopes.  During  filming  in  Yugosla¬ 
via  for  "Armor  of  God,"  a  modern- 
day  treasure-hunt  thriller,  Mr.  Chan 
cracked  open  his  skull  when  he  mis¬ 
calculated  a  leap  off  a  castle  walL 
The  accident  resulted  in  brain  sur¬ 
gery  and  temporary  loss  of  hearing 
for  the  actor.  No  insurance  company 
will  underwrite  a  policy  to  cover  his 
stunts. 

Bom  Chan  Kwong  Sang  to  poor  im¬ 
migrants  in  Hong  Kong,  the  actor  was 
almost  sold  at  birth  to  a  British  doc¬ 
tor  for  526  because,  he  said,  his  par¬ 
ents  couldn’t  afford  to  feed  him. 
Eventually,  his  parents  found  jobs 
cooking  and  cleaning  for  the  French 
Consulate. 

When  Mr.  Chan  was  6  years  old,  his 
parents  emigrated  to  Canberra.  Aus¬ 
tralia,  to  work  for  the  United  States 
Consulate,  (where  they  still  work  to¬ 
day).  They  enrolled  their  son  for  a  10- 
year  stretch  in  the  Chinese  Opera  Re¬ 
search  Institute  in  Hong  Kong. 

An  opera  school  in  those  days  was 
more  like  a  traveling  circus.  Yu  Jim 
Yuen,  the  head  of  the  school  at  the 
time,  ran  it  strictly,  teaching  the  stu¬ 
dents  mime,  acrobatics,  singing  and 
kungfu. 

“The  days,  oh,  they  were  so  long," 
Mr.  Chan  recalled.  "From  5  A.M.  to 
midnight  every  single  day,  we  had  to 
work  and  train.  Anyone  performing 
below  expectations  was  starved  and 
whipped." 

Mr.  Chan  is  often  likened  to  Bruce 
Lee,  the  martial  arts  expert  who  died 
in  1973  after  becoming  almost  the 
only  Asian  actor  to  become  well 
known  in  America.  But  while  Mr.  Lee 
specialized  in  action  drama,  Mr. 
Chan  practically  invented  "kung  fu 
comedy,”  in  which  martial  arts  are 
mixed  with  humor,  with  the  actor 
himself  often  laughing  — -  along  with 
the  audience  —  at  his  own  antics. 


Elvis 


BY  JOY  LWOUK/nxEdesEdRed  by  Eugene  T.Maleska 


ACROSS 

I  Molten-metal 
currier 

6  Memphis  god 
10  Paris  of  dols. 

13  Danish  rape, 
wilh  "The" 

17  Of  oil 

18  Hall,  in 
Hamburg 

19  Snapshot 

21  Londoner's 
subway 

22  Third  uf  a 
scries 

23  Pass  receiver 
Collinswonh 

24  Kind  of 
quarter 

25  Corrida  sounds 

26  Presley 
vending  song: 
1963 

30  One  of  ihe 
Hebndrs 

31  Wylie’s  "The 

Orphan - 

32  Glacial  ridge 

33  Presley  esiair 
37  Unfruitful 

39  Peruvian 
clothing 

40  Umn 
conjunct  wins 

41  Anthropologist 
-  Margaret 

42  She  wrote 
"Della  id 
Venus’’ 

43  Fannie 
follower 

.  46  Colonel  North 
.48  Legendary 
British  king 
49  Ecdysiasfs 
covering 

51  Rueful  Presley 
song:  1961 
1  54  Abdul- 

Jubbur's  gp. 

:  57  Takes  care  of 
■  58  "Pagltarci" 
role 

59  Got  on 
61  Perfect 
.  63  Hopeful 

Presley  song: 
1968 

.  65  Autonomous 
region  of  NW  . 
Italy 

'  70  Indo- Iranian 
71  Weighs  or 
weights 
'  76  Teem 
'  77  H.S.  V  I. P.’s 
’  79  Presley 

1  avowal  song: 

•  1966 

1  81  Excellent 
83  Radio 
amateurs 
1 85  Product 
I  resulting  from 
c  nicking 
pet  rolcum 

86  Enzyme  suffix 

87  Ending 
denoting  origin 

88  Champagne 

(own 


1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

17 

22 

26 

89  Brazilian 
border  river 

91  Utah  resort 

92  Made 
ineffective 

94  Giving-op 

Presley  song: 
1961 

96  Algerian 
cavalryman 

100  Onto 

101  Qumnaiive 

102  Presley 
thought  ful- 
quest  ion  song: 
1960 

109  Rich  source 

1 10  Wimps' 
cousins 

111  Strigiforincs 
sound 

112  Sister,  to  Cut u 
113Tied 

114  Key 

115  Defoe  heroine 

116  Battery 
terminal 

1 17  Louis 

L*  Amour's 
"The  Haunted 

ITS  Dutch 
commune 

119  Barrie  pirate 

120  Billiard  stroke 

DOWN 

1  Trademark 


2  Senator 
Cranston 

3  Attica  division 

4  Tamarack 
part 

5  Card  game  for 
(Wl) 

$  Rodent  robber- 
hoarder 

7  Soup  vessels 

8  Brought  into 
agreement 

9  Diner  order 

10  What  i  he  Light 
Brigade  did 

11  Walk  like  a 
two-year-old 

12  Oppressive 

13  Facinga 
glacier 

14  Farmer 
opposed  to 
Snvici 

cifllechvi/ation 

15  While  poplar  • 

16  Hameln's  river 

19  Banana  plant 

20  Yoko - 

27  Edmonton 
hockey  learn 

28  Studio  feature 

29  Come  again 

33  Intersecting 
vaults’ edge 

34  Pocahontas's 
spouse 

35  On  foot,  in 
Pans 

36  Hollowed  out 


38  Supple 

41  Jason's  first 
wife 

43  - rn  scene 

44  Leaf  cullers 

45  Solves 

47  Guido  nolo 

48  Commuter's 
delight 

50  Sis,  e.g. 

52  Some  switches 

53  Lures 

$5  Emerald  and 
aquamarine 

56  Of  a  region 

60  Genetic 
material 

62  Rave's  pa  finer 

83  Treat  wiihu 
certain 
antiseptic 

64  Small  amounts 

65  Cow.  in  Vigo 

66  Down  wilh,  in 
Dijon 

67  lumg.  swinging 
stride 

68  Twos,  in  K»mu 

69  Violinist- 
composer 
Vivaldi 

71  Tuque  or 
cloche 

72  Patriot  Allen 

73  Kind  of  goal  or 
trip 

74  Pierre’s  aunt 

75  Besmirch 


78  Most 

transparent 

80"... - evil" 

82  Conn  jargon 
84  Vicuna’s 

milieu 

88  Met  /calm 

89  Halo 

90  Bubble 

93  Kissinger's 

" - Restored 

...”:  1957 

94  African  desorl 
wind 

95  lonely,  in  Kms 

96  City  in  India 

97  Tryout 


98  Yellow-fever 
veilur 

99  Woiriikei  .il'. 
i  mil  ruler 

103  Prefix  wnh 
form  or  cycle 

104  Elect  ncal 
resistance 
unns 

105  New  Kuchelle 
college 

106  - de  Lun¬ 

dies  (nbltetl 
silk) 

107  Coal  scut  tins 

108  Shoe  insert  iim 


ANSWER  TO  PREVIOUS  PUZZU 

[cIhTaM  ilfAcl  M  d  t\  il 


□□□□EG  □□□□□  QEEECG 
□□□□ECL3BEDQQD  QUEBEC 
□DO  ULUQB  □□□□DEB  EE 
□BQQ  EUUUU  BUDGE  COD 
□□□□□  BODGE  DD0  EDGE 
□□□DCiEQD  EDDBE  LLEUL 
□GED  DODGE  OCLLE 
□DaaDD  EjQUUU  GBEC  EE 
U UU UE  DDDEDDDQGEG  OD 
□□□□  DDED  DOGE  CEE 
□□□  □□□□□□□□□□□  EECO 
□QQ  □□□□  □□□ED  CEEEB 
□□ODD  GDUDB  GOLD 
□DQQOE  ODDDE  EOEDDEE 
□OQQB  EDO  □QQQQ  EBBD 
□□□□  EGOGQ  BQDQE  EEC 
□QCI  QCODQQO  DQQOE  DO 

aoaaooQ  □□ooqgqoeddd 
DDQBfiB  QDDQQ  QDEEDB 

BDEDB  EDDDB  Qnnnm 
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Make  Policy,  Not  War,  in  the  Gulf 


American  sailors  and  ships  in  growing  num¬ 
bers  are  at  risk  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  To  what  pur¬ 
pose?  At  American  request,  Iraq  holds  off  attacking 
Iranian  shipping,  so  more  oil  leaves  and  more  sup¬ 
plies  arrive  at  Iranian  docks.  The  fleet  is  the  perfect 
foil  for  the  radical  demagogues  in  Teheran.  Enjoy¬ 
ing  these  benefits,  the  mullahs  mine  the  path 
of  American  convoys  and  menace  their  Arab  neigh¬ 
bors. 

These  results  are  surely  not  what  President 
Reagan  intends.  Yet  his  policy  is  so  confused  about 
interest,  ends  and  means,  that  the  Administration 
takes  on  ever  greater  risks  without  much  support  or 
prospect  of  success.  Mr.  Reagan  did  not  sort  this  out 
before  departing  on  three  weeks’  vacation.  Here  are 
some  considerations. 


America’s  interests  require  preventing  an  un¬ 
friendly  power  from  controlling  Persian  Gulf  oiL  Oil 
represents  money,  arms  and  power  that  can  be  used 
to  undermine  everything  from  Western  economies 
to  Israeli  security.  The  main  threat  to  that  interest 
is  now  Iran,  far  more  than  the  Soviet  Union. 

America’s  immediate  purpose  is  to  secure  an 
end  to  the  Iran-Iraq  war  with  no  victor.  Stopping 
that  war  might  reduce  the  volatility  of  the  region, 
but  would  not  remove  the  deeper  problem  —  a  re¬ 
gime  in  Iran  bent  on  repression  at  home  and  sub¬ 
version  and  terrorism  abroad. 

It  was  a  mistake  for  the  Administration  to  put 
American  flags  on  Kuwaiti  tankers.  Oil  was  flowing 
through  the  gulf,  and  Kuwait  could  have  been  per¬ 
suaded  to  deal  with  the  problem  without  turning  to 
Moscow.  But  now  that  the  fleet  is  there,  what  next? 
A  conciliatory  American  policy  toward  Iran  would 
serve  both  sides’  practical  interests.  Yet  concilia¬ 
tion,  already  tried  by  France  and  by  Mr.  Reagan  in 
trading  arms  for  hostages,  seems  only  to  invite  fur¬ 
ther  Iranian  aggression..  • 

Passive  containment  of  Iran,  in  essence  the 
present  policy,  has  some  promise,  as  evidenced  by 


the  fact  that  Teheran  has  not  yet  rejected  the 
United  Nations’  call  for  a  cease-fire  in  the  Iran-Iraq 
war.  But  the  present  policy  incites  Iran  to  attack 
American  assets  indirectly,  as  with  mines,  in  the 
hope  of  inducing  Congress  to  force  a  withdrawal.  It 
also  leaves  the  initiative  with  Teheran,  forcing 
Washington  into  a  reactive  stance.  To  face  down 
Iran  requires  that  Mr.  Reagan  take  more  active 
measures: 

U  Invoke  the  War  Powers  Act,  and  then  present 
a  coherent  policy  to  earn  Congressional  backing. 
The  act  will  give  Congress  GO  days  in  which  to  sup¬ 
port  the  President  or,  in  the  absence  of  a  plausible 
policy,  halt  the  naval  buildup. 

□  Press  hard  on  Western  European  allies  and 
the  gulf  states  for  unity  and  joint  action.  Half¬ 
hearted  or  covert  support  from  Britain,  France  and 
the  gulf  states  has  only  encouraged  the  mullahs  to 
pursue  their  tactics  of  intimidation.  A  solid  phalanx 
of  opposition  is  something  that  might  be  understood 
even  in  Teheran. 

□  Dispatch  a  senior  envoy  to  Moscow  and  Bei¬ 
jing  to  gain  a  halt  to  their  arms  shipments  to  Iran. 
Neither  has  a  long-term  interest  in  arming  such  a 
disruptive  force.  That  message  should  be  conveyed 
by  every  Western  leader  in  the  strongest  terms. 

LI  Stress  through  every  channel  a  readiness  and 
capacity  to  respond  to  military  attacks.  Represent¬ 
ative  Les  Aspin  has  noted  that  if  Iran's  “invisible 
hands”  continue  to  place  mines  in  the  gulf,  perhaps 
other  invisible  hands  can  mine  Iranian  harbors, 
quickly  halting  Iran's  oil  exports. 

All  of  these  are  essential  to  a  workable  policy. 
Without  such  a  policy,  the  risks  of  further  military 
improvisation  in  the  gulf  are  too  high. 

America’s  goal  is  to  contain  Iran  until  a  less  fa¬ 
natic  regime  emerges.  Military  force  is  not  by  itself 
a  strategy.  The  Administration  needs  a  plausible 
policy  to  build  domestic  support  in  Congress  and 
diplomatic  support  abroad.  Only  then  might  Iran 
turn  inward,  and  confront  the  nightmare  into  which 
Ayatollah  Khomeini  has  dragged  it 


The  Candidates  vs.  the  Deficit 


If  all  the  Presidential  candidates’  promises  to 
wipe  out  the  Federal  budget  deficit  were  laid  end  to 
end,  the  surpluses  would  stretch  well  into  the  21st 
century.  They  agree,  with  disarming  unanimity, 
that  the  deficit  is  terrible.  They  disagree  on  reme¬ 
dies.  And  they  underestimate  the  difficulties.  If  they 
want  to  be  taken  seriously  on  one  of  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  issues,  they’ll  have  to  do  better. 

Even  as  the  100th  Congress  blithely  retracts  the 
99th's  solemn  commitment  to  cancel  the  deficit  by 
1991,  the  campaign  debate  begins  with  the  premise 
that  the  budget  must  and  will  be  balanced.  A  perma¬ 
nently  balanced  budget,  if  not  a  pipe  dream,  would 
be  foolishly  rigid.  But,  like  the  President,  several 
candidates  parade  the  phony  virtues  of  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  to  the  Constitution-  —  Republi¬ 
cans  George  Bush,  Bob  Dole,  Paul  Laxalt  and  Pat 
Robertson,  and  Democrat  Paul  Simon.  Republican 
Pete  du  Pont  backs  a  variant 

When  could  this  magic  balance  occur?  Don’t 
ask.  Even  if  the  amendment  were  a  good  idea,  it 
would  take  years  to  ratify. 

None  of  the  candidates  offer  a  convincing  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  deficit  can  be  cut  sufficiently  without 
raising  taxes.  Only  Democrat  Bruce  Babbitt  comes 
out  foursquare  for  a  major  move.  He  proposes  a  na¬ 
tional  sales  tax.  That  would  be  regressive,  but  he’d 
make  it  much  less  so  by  excluding  food  and  other  es¬ 
sentials  and  exempting  more  low-income  taxpayers 
from  the  income  tax. 

Other  candidates  say  absolutely  no  to  any  sig¬ 
nificant  tax  increase,  or  take  refuge  in  phrases  like 
“I  won’t  rule  anything  out,  but . . .’’ 

Several  candidates  favor  higher  sin  taxes  —  on 
liquor,  cigarettes  and  such,  and  some  would  tax  oil 
imports.  Democrat  Michael  Dukakis  sensibly 
presses  for  beefing  up  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 


to  bring  in  billions  in  taxes  that  now  escape  collec¬ 
tion.  Democrat  Patricia  Schroeder  has  a  fresh  but 
mischievous  idea:  a  “defense  protection  fee"  on  im¬ 
ports  from  allies  unless  they  boost  military  spend¬ 
ing.  Sharing  the  security  burden  makes  sense,  but 
not  with  higher  tariffs. 

On  the  spending  side,  there  is  little  innovation. 
That’s  no  surprise.  The  possibilities  have  been 
scoured  time  and  again;  everyone  knows  which  sa¬ 
cred  cows  could  be  cut  The  next  President  must 
also  anticipate  a  reverse  problem  —  drumming  up 
money  for  neglected  programs  like  potholed  high¬ 
ways,  congested  air  lanes  and  other  Federal  respon¬ 
sibilities  that  have  been  cut  too  far,  let  alone  new 
programs  that  need  development. 

The  candidates  glibly  target  the  Pentagon  for 
big  savings.  Democrats  more  than  Republicans. 
Mr.  du  Pont  and  Democrat  Joe  Biden  properly  focus 
on  farm  subsidies,  too.  Mr.  Babbitt  speaks  of  a 
means  test  for  entitlement  programs,  to  insure  that 
the  benefits  reach  those  most  in  need.  Senator 
Simon  banks  on  a  massive  public  works  program  to 
net  more  taxes  from  expanded  activity  and  lower 
the  costs  of  high  unemployment. 

Vice  President  Bush  has  yet  to  free  himself 
from  Administration  positions.  Senator  Dole,  as  the 
Senate's  Republican  leader,  has  courageously 
broken  with  his  President  on  budget  policy  several 
times.  But  he  knows  the  limits  imposed  by  Congres¬ 
sional  politics.  Aside  from  calling  for  “hard 
choices”  on  further  spending  cuts  and  closing  tax 
loopholes,  he  has  failed  to  spell  out  his  ideas. 

•  If  the  past  is  any  guide,  the  next  President  will 
find  the  deficit  problem  harder  than  he  expects.  The 
promises  that  the  1988  candidates  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  so  far  are  not  very  promising. 


Why  Our  Persian  Gulf  Policy  Is  So  Murky 


To  the  Editor: 

“Courting  Disaster  in  the  Gulf 
(editprial,  Aug.  4)  raises  a  critical 
issue  for  the  Reagan  Administration: 
it  must  better  explain  its  Middle  East 
policy,  or  lose  popular  support.  Too 
much  explanation,  however,  could 
damage  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  What  the  Administration  ap¬ 
pears  reluctant  to  reveal  is  the  extent 
of  the  vulnerability  of  Saudi  Arabia 
and  other  Gulf  Cooperation  Council 
states  to  Iran,  and  the  need  for  the 
United  States  to  support  these  states: 

a  Iran  has  one  million  to  two  million 
battle-tested  troops.  Iraq  has  roughly 
a  million  troops,  but  if  it  were  to  fail, 
the  Gulf  Cooperation  Council  states 
have  a  combined  force  of  only  200,000 
troops,  most  of  whom  have  never 
seen  battle,  to  stop  Iran. 

•  More  than  half  the  workers  in 
Saudi  Arabia’s  oilfields  are  Shiites, 
and  thus  prone  to  the  Ayatollah 
Ruhollah  Khomeini's  pleas  to  over¬ 
throw  the  Saudis.  Similar  demo¬ 
graphics  hold  true  for  other  Gulf 
Council  states. 

•  Defending  most  of  the  oilfields 
and  pipelines  would  be  nearly  impos¬ 
sible,  since  they  are  too  spread  out. 
Given  the  scale  of  the  producing 
fields,  replacement  parts  for  valves 
and  other  components  destroyed 
through  sabotage  may  be  difficult  to 
obtain  in  a  timely  manner. 

•  The  Gulf  Council  states  have  a 
hodgepodge  of  high-tech  weapons 
purchased  from  Western  countries. 
On  paper,  the  Gulf  Council  states 
should  be  able  to  defend  themselves 
(assuming  internal  political  strife 
can  be  kept  to  a  minimum),  until 
United  States  forces  could  arrive. 
However,  it  is  questionable  whether . 
these  high-tech  weapons  would  actu¬ 
ally  work,  especially  if  operated  by 
Bedouin  troops. 

In  defending  its  policy,  the  United 
States  has  stressed  the  need  to  pro¬ 


tect  the  Persian  Gulf  sea  lanes,  and  to 
halt  Soviet  expansion.  These  are  true 
enough,  but  avoid  the  most  critical 
reason  for  United  States  involve¬ 
ment:  Iran  must  be  countered  before 
it  can  dominate  the  Persian  Gulf  re¬ 
gion.  it  is  thus  understandable  that 
State  Department  press  briefings  pay 
scant  attention  to  the  need  to  prop  up 
the  Gulf  Council  states,  since  this 
would  only  play  into  Iran's  hands  by 
providing  ammunition  for  stirring  up 
fundamentalists  in  those  states. 

In  short,  the  State  Department  is 
walking  a  tightrope  of  disclosure.  To 
say  too  much  about  the  need  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Kuwaitis  and  the  others 
would  undermine  United  Slates  inter¬ 
ests.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  United 
States  continues  to  depict  itself  as 
simply  a  traffic  cop  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  waterways,  sticking  its  neck  out 
where  it  does  not  appear  to  belong, 
popular  support  for  the  Administra¬ 
tion's  policy  amid  wane. 

Continuation  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  policy  of  reinforcement  in  the 
least  provocative  manner  possible 
seems  absolutely  essential.  Sniping 
by  Congress  and  our  European  allies 
is  ultimately  to  Iran’s  advantage.  The 
United  States  cannot  pursue  an  isola¬ 
tionist  policy  in  this  case  without  risk¬ 
ing  a  major  foreign  policy  disaster 
that  could  dwarf  the  downfall  of  the 
Shah.  Richard  B.  Thomas 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  Aug.  4, 1987 
The  writer  is  a  research  associate 
with  an  oil-consulting  organization, 
m 

Complied  With  U.S.  Law 

To  the  Editor: 

Jordan  Paust's  letter  (July  26), 
which  asserts  that  the  reflagging  of 
Kuwait;  ships  is  a  violation  of  interna¬ 
tional  law,  is  based  on  Tactual  inac¬ 
curacies  and  faulty  legal  analysis. 

The  11  Kuwaiti  tankers  complied 
with  United  States  law  (vessel  docu- 


Code. 


Confessions  of  a  Soon-to-Be  Ex-Nondriver 


To  the  Editor: 

Three  cheers  for  your  article  on 
America's  nondrivers  (Style  page, 
Aug.  3).  I  have  just  moved  to  New 
York’s  Rockland  County,  and  at  al¬ 
most  40  am  learning  to  drive.  Again. 
1,  too,  have  taken  driving  up  several 
times  and  been  saved  by  the  bell,  or 
some  other  fortuitous  evenL 

The  truth  is,  I’m  simply  not  com¬ 
fortable  in  cars.  I'd  rather  be  in 
planes,  boats  or  hogtied  to  a  speeding 
lawn  mower.  I  went  for  my  manda¬ 
tory  three-hour  class  in  driver  safety. 
I  was  the  only  person  in  class  over  the 
age  of  23.  The  thought  that  these,  too, 
will  be  on  the  road  is  not  encouraging. 

In  some  places,  like  Los  Angeles, 
being  a  nondnver  is  considered  a  cer¬ 
tifiable  handicap,  or  real  proof  of  one. 

As  a  writer,  I  have  company.  Ed¬ 
mund  Wilson  never  drove;  W.  H. 
Auden  was  lousy  at  it ;  Nathanael  West 
never  should  have,  and  many  of  my 
writer  friends  admit  that  driving  gels 
in  the  way  of  a  writer’s  prime  tool,  his 
fantasy.  Too  much  fantasy:  crash! 

The  worst  thing  is  that  many  dumb 
people  drive.  Dumb,  discourteous, 
raucous,  vacuous  and  often  handy 
with  a  tire  iron.  This  intimidates  non- 
driving  intellectuals  who  can't  under- 


Km  RuwUrl 

stand  why  they  can  follow  the  full  plot 
of  “Rigoletto"  without  a  program, 
but  could  not  find  the  Northern  State 
Parkway  on  a  road  map  if  a  dagger 
were  pointed  at  them. 

With  many  rent  refugees  leaving 
the  metropolises,  nondrivers  are  pop¬ 
ping  up  more  often  in  the  suburbs. 
God  bless  us  and  keep  us  while  we 
learn  to  drive.  Perry  Brass 

Orangeburg,  N.Y.,  Aug.  3. 1987 


cak  were  inspected  by  . 
GiSrd  before  United  Slates  reRistO 
Certain  national  defense  *alvere 
were  granted,  pursuant  to  United 
States  law,  but  only  with  respect  to 
those  specificationsthat  exceed I  inter¬ 
nationally  accepted  standards,  and 
only  for  a  limited  time. 

Contrary  to  Professor  PauslssuR- 
eestions,  the  owners  are  subject  to 
American  tax  and  corporation  laws. 
Similarly,  the  reflagging  is  not  tem¬ 
porary”;  should  a  vessel  s  owner 
wish  to  register  the  ship  under  some 
other  flag  in  the  future,  permission  oi 
the  United  States  Government  is  re¬ 
quired,  As  United  States-flag  vessels, 
the  ships  are  available  to  this  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  Military  Sealift  Com¬ 
mand.  These  prerequisites  to  and  in¬ 
cidents  of  United  States  registration 
establish  effective  jurisdiction  by  the 
United  States,  and  provide  the  "genu¬ 
ine  link”  with  the  United  States  that 
is  called  for  in  Article  5  of  the  1958 
High  Seas  Convention. 

The  shipping  is  not  “to  and  from" 
one  of  the  countries  at  war;  Kuwait  is 
not  at  war,  and  the  vessels  will  not 
call  at  Iraqi  or  Iranian  ports.  The  ves¬ 
sels,  which  are  exercising  their  rights 
to  navigate  freely  in  these  waters,  are 
no  fair  targets,  as  Mr.  Paust  asserts. 
They  will  not  carry  contraband. 
Moreover,  he  inaccurately  states  that 
“President  Reagan  has  already 
recognized  that  attacks  on  neutral 
shipping  'that  was  vital  to  Iran’s 
economy'  can  be  permissible";  the 
President  said  the  opposite : 

“Iraq  did  confine  its  raids,  its  at¬ 
tacks  on  shipping  that  was  vital  to 
Iran’s  economy.  And  Iran,  when  it  re¬ 
sponded  ...  attacked  ships  that  be¬ 
longed  to  neutral  nations  that  were 
getting  oil  and  doing  business  with 
countries  like  Saudi  Arabia  and  Ku¬ 
wait  and  so  forth.  . . .  We've  always 
recognized  that  in  a  time  of  war,  the 
enemy’s  commerce  and  trade  is  a 
fair  target.” 

The  United  States  has  an  unques¬ 
tionable  right  to  respond  in  seif-de- 
fense  to  attacks  on  United  States-Tlag 
vessels  engaged  in  peaceful  com¬ 
merce  and  exercising  freedom  of  navi¬ 
gation.  Moreover,  as  a  matter  of  inter¬ 
national  law,  a  state  Is  not  bound  to 
delay  us  self-defense  until  actually  at¬ 
tacked,  if  the  circumstances  indicate 
that  an  armed  attack  is  imminent. 

Mr.  Paust  conjectures  that  the 
United  States  intends  to  use  the  re¬ 
flagging  to  provoke,  hostilities  with 
Iran.  The  opposite  is  the  case.  U.S. 
protection  of  the  vessels  is  intended 
to  deter  rather  than  provoke  military 
.  action  by  Irani  and.to,prevent  the  far¬ 
ther  spread  of  this  conflict  beyond 
Iraq  to  other  stales  in  the  region.  The 
United  States  is  seeking  to  bring  the 
Iran-Iraq  war  to  an  end.  as  demon¬ 
strated  by  our  leadership  in  securing 
a  United  Nations  Security  Council 
resolution  demanding  a  cease-fire 
and  troop  withdrawal  to  international 
borders.  Ending  the  war  will  serve 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
the  states  in  the  region.  That  is  our 
goaL  Abraham  D.  Sofaer 

State  Department  Legal  Adviser 
Washington,  July  30. 1987 


This  May  Be  the  Time  to  Limit  the  C.I.A.’s  Role 


Shaw’s  Long  Goodbye 


To  the  Editor: 

James  Reston’s  valedictory  to  writ- 
'ing  regular  columns  (Aug.  2)  was  elo¬ 
quent  and  well  earned,  but  he  erred  in 
attributing  a  regular  Spectator  of  Lon¬ 
don  column  to  George  Bernard  Shaw. 
His  longest  stint,  hardly  to  be  com¬ 
pared  to  Mr.  Reston's  30  years,  was  as 
music  critic  to  The  Star  and  The 
World,  1888-94,  when  he  managed,  as 
he  put  it,  to  induce  even  deaf  stockbro¬ 
kers  to  read  his  music  notices,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  four  years  as  drama  critic 
for  The  Saturday  Review.  But  10  years 
was  more  than  enough  for  G.B.S. 

The  “fighting  a  windmill'*  line  Mr. 
Res  ton  alludes  to  came  from  Shaw's 
final  Saturday  Review  column  in  1898. 
“I  am  going  off  duty  for  ever,”  he  con¬ 
cluded,  "and  am  going  off  to  sleep.” 
But  he  kept  writing  elsewhere  for  52 
years.  Stanley-Weintraub 

Evan  Pugh  Professor 
of  Arts  &  Humanities 
Pennsylvania  State  University 
University  Park,  Pa.,  Aug.  3, 1987 


To  the  Editor: 

May  a  former  official  of  the  State 
Department  call  attention  to  a  con¬ 
stant  danger  that  has  been  high¬ 
lighted  by  the  undertaking  of  Rear 
Adm.  John  M.  Poindexter  and  Lieut 
CoL  Oliver  L.  North  to  conduct  for¬ 
eign  relations  on  their  own? 

Among  the  thousands  of  responsi¬ 
ble  agents  that  the  United  States 
maintains  abroad  to  implement  its 
foreign  policy  there  is  bound  to  be  an 
occasional  immature  type  who 
dreams  of  himself  as  operating,  like 
another  James  Bond,  in  a  romantic 
world  of  conspiracy.  U  is  not  implau¬ 
sible  to  imagine  such  an  individual, 
stationed  in  some  third-world  coun¬ 
try,  deciding  that  it  would  be  in  the 
national  interest  for  that  country's 
government  to  be  overthrown  or  for 
some  rebel  leader  to  be  helped  to 
power.  Knowing  that  “those  stupid 
bureaucrats  in  Washington"  would 
say  no  to  such  a  proposition,  he  under¬ 
takes  to  act  on  his  own.  We  may  plau¬ 


sibly  allow  ourselves  to  imagine 
many  variations  on  this  possibility. 

One  would  not  ordinarily  expect 
that  any  Director  of  Central  Intelli¬ 
gence  would,  himself,  represent  this 
kind  of  immaturity  —  although  the  in¬ 
vestigations  of  the  Iran-contra  scan¬ 
dal  have  not,  so  *ar,  cleared  William 
J.  Casey  of  suspicion.  However,  it 
must  in  any  case  be  a  problem  for  an 
agency  like  the  C.I.A.  to  control  every 
one  of  the  many  operatives  it  has 
scattered  over  the  world,  some  of 
whom  are  bound  to  dream  of  them¬ 
selves  as  acting  on  their  own  to  bene¬ 
fit  their  country  and  the  world.  (If  it 
can  happen  in  the  White  House . . .) 

The  inevitable  risks  inherent  in 
such  an  organization  as  the  present 
Cl. A.,  operating  on  such  a  large 
scale  all  over  the  world,  must  even 
raise  the  question  whether  it  might 
not  be  better  for  it  to  be  confined  to 
the  gathering  and  analysis  of  intelli¬ 
gence.  Louis  J.  Halle 

Sal  van,  Switzerland,  July  28, 1987 


Toyotas  and  Tanks 

Chadian  forces  last  week  resoundingly  de¬ 
feated  the  forces  of  Muammar  el-Qaddafi,  which 
have  long  occupied  much  of  their  country. 

Chadian  means  are  as  pleasing  as  their  goal: 
clever  tactics  to  defeat  the  Libyans'  advanced 
Soviet  weaponry. 

The  Libyans  held  the  town  of  Aozou,  their  last  outpost 
in  Chad,  with  Soviet-supplied  T-55  tanks.  The  Chadians 
had  nothing  to  match  the  tanks,  but  they  mounted  French- 
supplied  Milan  antitank  missiles  on  Toyota  pickup  trucks. 
That  still'gives  poor  odds  against  a  tank,  so  the  Chadians 
devised  the  tactic  of  having  two  pickups  race  toward  a 
Libyan  tank  from  opposite  directions  firing  missiles.  The 
Libyan  crew  couldn’t  move  the  turret  fast  enough  to  track 
them. 

“We  know  it's  better  to  have  a  good  Toyota  than  a 
T-55,"  says  Ahmed  Moussa-Mi,  chief  of  staff  to  Chad's 
president  That’s  a  fine  advertisement  for  Toyota,  an  even 
better  one  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  Chadian  forces. 

Sharing  the  AIDS  Risk 

Insurance  companies  have  been  beating  the  drum 
about  the  costs  of  AIDS,  warning  that  they  face  bank¬ 
ruptcy  if  noi  allowed  to  test  and  exclude  people  carrying 
the  AIDS  virus.  Though  life  insurance  companies  may 
have  a  case,  health  insurers  at  present  do  noL  Governor 
Cuomo  and  James  Corcoran,  New  York  State's  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Insurance,  courageously-  faced  down  the 
clamor  and  last  week  issued  a  regulation  to  bar  health  in¬ 
surers  from  testing  applicants  for  A!  DS. 


Does  that  unfairly  burden  policyholders  who 
are  not  at  risk  from  AIDS?  The  facts  suggest  not. 
The  extra  costs  of  AIDS  are  still  small  compared 
with  the  general  inflation  in  medical  costs.  Most 
people  are  insured  through  group  plans,  for  which 
the  insurer  can  adjust  the  premium  depending  on 
last  year's  medical  costs.  Besides,  insurance  is 
about  sharing  risk.  If  the  public  does  not  bear  the 
health  costs  of  AIDS  through  insurance,  it  will  pay  in  the 
form  of  higher  taxes  for  public  hospital  treatment.  The 
only  difference  is  that  in  the  latter  case,  AIDS  victims 
have  to  spend  themselves  into  penury  to  qualify  for 
Medicaid. 

New  York  has  chosen  the  harder  but  more  humane 
course. 

Appetites 

The  carcass  of  a  49-ton  whale,  recently  washed 
ashore  at  East  Hampton,  L.J.,  provided  a  meal  for  every 
shark  within  miles.  It  also  provided  a  meal  of  sorts  for- 
sightseers,  who  came  in  droves  to  exclaim  and  shiver.  The 
jump  in  the  tourist  trade  more  than  made  up  for  what  it 
cost  the  lown  to  keep  people  out  of  the  water  and  to  get  the 
deceased  off  the  beach.  Burying  a  40-ton  whale  is  no  cinch. 

A  few  days  later,  a  man  dining  on  Manhattan's  Upper 
East  Side  was  the  victim  of  a  restaurant  rubout.  a  manner 
of  murder  that  is  distinctly,  if  not  uniquely.  New  York.  Did 
so  unsavory  an  event  hurt  Bravo  Sergio’s  business?  No 
more  than  a  sharks’  teasi  kept  tourists  off  the  sands  of 
East  Hampton.  The  restaurant’s  business  is  booming,  and 
for  the  same  reason:  the  public’s  insatiable  appetite  for 
the  macabre. 
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Care  for  Those  Who  Can’t  Care  for  Themselves  Leashes  for  Bipeds? 


To  the  Editor: 

As  a  British-trained  psychiatrist 
who  has  recently  moved  to  the  United 
States,  I  resonated  sympathetically 
to  the  chord  struck  in  "It’s  Still  Cal¬ 
cutta,  N.Y."  (Topics  of  The  Times, 
Aug.  9).  Maybe  New  Yorkers  have 
got  used  to  the  distressing  sights  on 
their  subways  and  streets,  but  they 
are  still  disturbing  to  an  outsider. 

"Community  care"  of  the  mentally 
ill  is  a  laudable  concept,  but  has  not 
been  totally  successful  in  England  or 
this  country.  However,  there  are  fewer 
mentally  iU  people  in  public  places  in 
Britain.  This  is  partly  because  of  effec¬ 
tive  action  by  the  police,  who  are  em¬ 
powered  to  remove  those  deemed 
mentally  ill  to  a  place  of  satiety  (gen¬ 
erally  a  hospital),  partly  because  of 
different  laws.  The  1983  British  Mental 
Health  Act  allows  suitable  physicians 
and  approved  social  workers  to  detain 
the  mentally  iU  in  hospital  for  assess¬ 
ment  and,  if  necessary,  treatment 


The  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
readers.  Letters  for  publication  must 
include  the  writer’s  name,  address 
and  telephone  number .  Because  of 
the  large  volume  of  mail  received,  we 
regret  that  we  are  unable  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  or  to  return  unpublished  letters. 


In  this  country,  possible  infringe¬ 
ment  of  the  right  to  remain  mentally 
ill  prevents  effective  involuntary  care, 
except  for  perceived  danger  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  or  others.  Since  the  mentally 
ill  often  cannot  ask  for  help  or  afford 
health  insurance,  having  slid  down  the 
socioeconomic  scale,  the  onus  for  care 
lies  with  government  agencies.  It 
seems  a  pity  that  the  wealthiest  nation 
in  the  world  cannot  provide  effective 
health  care  to  the  have-nots.  Perhaps 
the  United  States  could  learn  some¬ 
thing  from  the  excellent  national 
health  services  of  Britain  and  Swe¬ 
den.  pradeeptaChowdhury 
New  York,  Aug.  10, 1987 


To  the  Editor: 

The  per  capita  likelihood  that  a 
human  in  this  country  will  murder  an¬ 
other  human  is  five  times  as  great  as 
the  likelihood  that  a  pit  bull  will  kill  a 
human.  The  probabilities  of  acciden¬ 
tal  fatalities  caused  by  humans  and 
such  deliberate  injuries  as  rapes  and 
assaults  are  far  greater.  Referring  to 
pit  bulls  as  "dogs  that  have  been  bred 
to  kill,"  you  call  for  ”a  shorter  leash” 
on  them  (editorial,  Aug.  3).  What  then 
should  be  done  about  humans,  who  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  bred  to  kill  and 
maim  one  another  at  a  much  higher 
rate?  Thomas  F.  Schlafly 

St.  Louis.  Aug.  3, 1987 
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ABROAD  AT  HOME 

Anthony  Lewis 

Refusing 

To 

Talk 


A,.  BOSTON 

urst  step  in  resolving  political 
conflicts  is  to  get  the  opposing 
parties  to  talk  to  each  other. 
*nai  is  often  formidably  difficult  to 
arrange. 

In  the  Middle  East.  Arab  states 
refused  for  decades  to  talk  with  ls- 
rael;  now  a  divided  Israeli  Govem- 
reiec,s  an  internationally  spon¬ 
sored  peace  conference.  As  peace 
plans  are  floated  for  Central  Amer¬ 
ica,  .an  immediate  problem  is  the  un¬ 
willingness  of  the  Reagan  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  negotiate  directly  with 
Nicaragua. 

And  then  there  is  South  Africa,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  tormenting  example  of 
all.  Its  reality  was  brought  poignantly 
home  to  me  in  a  conversation  here 
with  a  noted  victim  of  the  apartheid 
system.  He  is  Tshenuwani  Simon 
Farisani,  Dean  of  the  Evangelical  Lu¬ 
theran  Church  in  South  Africa. 

Dean  Farisani  has  been  detained 
without  trial  for  four  lengthy  periods 
since  1977  in  Venda.  That  is  one  of  the 
tribal  homelands  that  South  Africa 
has  declared  “independent"  but  that 
no  other  country  recognizes. 

During  his  first  three  detentions 
Dean  Farisani  was  brutally  tortured: 
hung  upside  down,  given  electric 
shocks,  beaten.  He  suffered  two  heart 
attacks.  Protests  by  Amnesty  Inter- 
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Blacks 
still  want 
to  negotiate 
in  South 
Africa. 


national  and  others  helped  win  his  re¬ 
lease. 

The  most  recent  detention  was 
from  Nov.  22,  19B6,  to  last  Jan.  30. 
This  time,  he  says,  he  was  not  physi¬ 
cally  assaulted.  But  he  was  ques¬ 
tioned  from  five  to  20  hours  a  day,  and 
threatened  with  death  for  himself  and 
members  of  his  family.  The  effects  on 
his  mind  were  more  traumatic.  After 
his  release  he  found  that  he  could  not 
concentrate. 

For  the  last  five  months  Dean 
Farisani  has  been  at  the  Center  for 
Tdrtiire  Victims  ih^ Minneapolis.’^  4s 
the  third  such  center  in  the  world,  fol¬ 
lowing  others  in  Copenhagen  and  To¬ 
ronto. 

Dr.  Barbara  Chester,  a  psycholo¬ 
gist  who  directs  the  Minneapolis  cen¬ 
ter,  said  it  was  not  unusual  that  psy¬ 
chological  methods  had  a  more  trau¬ 
matic  effect  on  Dean  Farisani.  "He 
was  evidently  prepared  for  physical 
torture."  she  said  when  I  telephoned 
her.  “It  didn't  go  to  the  core  of  his 
being.  But  the  psychological  tech¬ 
niques  did." 

Despite  all  that  has  happened  to 
him,  Dean  Farisani  believes  in  ne¬ 
gotiations  as  the  way  out  of  South  Af¬ 
rica’s  crisis.  And  he  said  the  talks 
must  be  with  the  Afrikaners  who  con¬ 
trol  the  National  Party  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

"Blacks  have  never  had  any  prob¬ 
lem  talking  to  Afrikaners,”  he  said- 
"It's  they  who  have  had  the  problem. 

“It's  a  long  historical  suicide  note 
on  the  part  of  the  Afrikaner,  the  re¬ 
fusal  to  talk.  Today  they  have  become 
a  lonely  volk  of  2.8  million  in  a  nation 
of  over  30  million  —  not  so  much  be? 
cause  they  "are  hated  but  because 
they  have  decided  to  isolate  them¬ 
selves  from  their  fellow  citizens.” 

president  P.  W.  Botha  has  been 
determined  to  prevent  talks  with  the 
principal  ami-apartheid  organization, 
the  African  National  Congress.  He  ex¬ 
coriated  an  unofficial  group  of  Afri¬ 
kaners  who  recently  met  A.N.C.  lead¬ 
ers  abroad.  The  reason.  Dean 
Farisani  said,  is  that  people  will  think 
differently  if  they  actually  meet  the 
other  side:  "The  ideology  can  only 
survive  on  ignorance.’  ’ 

Was  there  any  real  hope  of  negotia¬ 
tions?  I  asked.  Dean  Farisani  said 
there  were  three  possibilities.  The 
most  pessimistic  was  an  escalation  of 
violence.  The  second  was  the  chance 
of  strong  support  from  the  outside 
world  pushing  the  Government  to  tne 
negotiating  table. 

-The  most  optimistic,  he  said,  is 
the  miracle  option.  I  don’t  think  tne 
last  miracle  was  when  Jesus  turned 
ihe  water  into  wine.  There  s  stm 
room  for  a  South  African  miracle. 
But  miracles  need  to  be  encouraged- 

Dean  Farisani  is  going  back  to 
South  Africa  this  week.  Even  if  he 
stays  out  of  detention,  he  will  immedi¬ 
ately  be  caught  up  in  the  apartheid 
maze.  He  has  been  declared  a  citizen 
of  Venda,  with  no  right  to  enter  South 
Africa  —  or  go  to  most  of  the  121  con¬ 
gregations  he  supervises . 

He  plans  to  return  to  the  Minneap¬ 
olis  center  for  more  treatment  in  the 
fall.  Dr.  Chester  said  the  five  months 
he  has  been  there  so  far  were  a  short 
lime  given  the. trauma  he  went 

thl°asked  Dean  Farisani  what  he 
thought  would  happen  m  South  ai- 

r*Mf  I  had  to  choose.”  he  said. 
would  pick  the  miracle  opuon_  Th« ‘ 1 
wouldn’t  have  to  warty deten 
lion  or  death.  But  I  have  to  be  reatts- 
fic  What  black  South  African  knows 
what  will  happen  to  him  thenext  day^ 
Wishes  are  not 

therefore  beggars  cannot  always 


By  William  Hauptman 

Elvis  came  to  my  hometown  of 
Wichita  Falls,  Tex^  when  I  was  in  Ihe 
seventh  grade.  He  came  in  a  pink 
Cadillac,  and  he  played  the  Memorial 
Auditorium  downtown,  selling  almost 
every  seat.  My  friends  and  I  sat  up  in 
the  balcony,  sailing  paper  airplanes 
and  showing  off  for  the  girls  while  we 
waited  for  the  show  to  start. 

Then  the  curtain  rose  and  the  spot¬ 
light  stabbed  down,  and  there  was 
Elvis  at  the  microphone,  a  tiny  figure 
in  a  gold  lame  suit.  1  was  sitting  next 
to  Jo  Lippincotl,  a  girl  who  also  sat 
next  to  me  in  homeroom.  She  let  out  a 
shrill,  tremendous  scream  that  lifted 
me  right  off  my  seal.  I  stared  at  her 
in  astonishment.  One  moment  she 
had  been  a  girl  whom  I  had  known  for 
years,  a  girl  1  could  remember  mak- 

William  Hauptman  is  author  of 
numerous  short  stories  and  plays,  in¬ 
cluding  “ Big  River." 


ing  mud  pies  and  cutting  out  paper 
dolls.  Now,  in  an  instant,  she  had  be¬ 
come  ...  a  woman. 

And  when  we  left  the  auditorium 
that  afternoon,  we  boys  were  no 
longer  yelling  and  showing  off.  1 
slouched  toward  the  car  where  my 
mother  was  waiting,  my  lip  cocked  in 
the  famous  Elvis  sneer. 

To  me.  Elvis  Presley  —  who  died  10 
years  ago  today  —  was  the  ultimate 
rebel,  the  ultimate  hood.  Of  course,  he 
wasn’t  really.  We  know  now  what  a 
shy,  considerate  boy  he  was.  But 
when  1  first  heard  him  talk  about  how 
much  he  loved  God  and  his  mother,  I 
thought  he  was  putting  me  on. 

I  bought  my  first  Elvis  records  be¬ 
cause  1  was  angry  at  my  parents  — 
they  had  thrown  out  my  favorite 
comic  books,  after  telling  me  for 
months  to  clean  up  my  room.  In  doing 
so,  I  went  from  childhood  to  adoles¬ 
cence 

There  was  a  code  of  violence  in 
those  days.  Sometimes,  as  we  walked 
home  from  school,  a  carload  of  high 
school  boys  would  screech  to  a  stop 
and  they  would  jump  out  and  try  to 
beat  us  up.  I  always  ran  for  my  life, 
through  backyards  and  alleys  —  hat¬ 
ing  myself  for  being  a  coward. 


Why  Elvis 
haunts  us 
10  years 
after  his 
death. 


Much  later,  I  discovered  that  after¬ 
noon  at  the  Memorial  Audiorium  had 
not  been  the  first  time  Elvis  played 
Wichita  Falls.  He  had  been  there  sev¬ 
eral  times  before,  at  the  M-B  Corral, 
a  sheet-iron  honkey-tonk  on  the  edge 
of  town  that  usually  booked  country 
and  Western  artists.  One  night,  the 
local  hoods  had  waited  for  him  after 
the  show  and  beaten  him  senseless.  It 
was  dangerous,  back  in  the  50's,  to  be 
so  sexy,  so  cool.  1  understood  why 
Elvis  had  studied  martial  arts,  why 
earning  his  black  belt  had  been,  after 
his  music,  one  of  the  proudest  accom¬ 
plishments  of  his  life. 

It  took  me  a  long  time  to  appreciate 
what  Elvis  really  did  with  his  music.  I 
don’t  remember  hearing  the  early 
Sun  recordings  on  the  radio.  Perhaps 
the  local  station  didn’t  play  them.  By 
the  time  I  heard  Elvis,  he  was  al- 

While  I  didn’t  know  it  at  the  time, 
the  music  1  was  hearing  was  rock¬ 
abilly.  It  was  the  music  of  a  changing 
South  —  the  South  of  Confederate 

were  beginning  to  appreciate  black 
music  They  were  even  hanging  out 
with  black  people,  God  forbid,  (it  took 
some  people  a  long  time  to  catch  on  to 

grandfather  said  to  me:  “My  God 
what’s  happening  here?  We’ve  got 


Elvis  was  ihe  first  Southern  media 
hero,  the  first  redneck  on  national 
television.  My  parents,  in  their 
youths,  had  liked  performers  with 
Eastern  cool,  like  Bing  Crosby  and 
Frank  Sinatra.  I  worshipped  Elvis, 
who  was  like  someone  who  might 
have  been  bom  in  my  hometown. 

Call  it  the  South  or  the  Sun  Belt,  he 
will  always  belong  to  it.  And  he  will  be 
part  father,  part  sex  object  to  little 
Southern  girls  everywhere  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  movie  studio 
bought  a  story  of  mine  about  an  Elvis 
Presley  impersonator  and  asked  me 
to  do  a  screen  play.  It  never  got  made, 
but  at  one  point  they  sent  me  to  Las 
Vegas  on  a  research  trip. 

For  three  days,  I  watched  Elvis 
Presley  impersonators  perform  and 
sometimes  talked  to  them.  The  fact 
is,  it's  not  all  that  difficult  to  imper¬ 
sonate  Elvis’s  voice.  But  it’s  impossi¬ 
ble  for  anyone  to  reproduce  his  pres¬ 
ence.  although  some  of  the  imperson¬ 
ators  had  resorted  to  plastic  surgery. 

But  every  night  I  came  back  to  the 
mammoth  suite  the  studio  had  rented 
for  me  on  the  top  floor  of  Caesar's 
Palace,  with  a  marble  tub  in  (he  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  floor.  And  that's  when  I  felt 
the  closest  to  Elvis. 

U  is  the  Elvis  o!  later  years  that 
haunts  us:  Elvis  no  longer  young. 
Elvis  addicted  to  cough  syrup.  Elvis  in 
communication  with  flying  saucers.  It 
came  to  me  in  those  three  days  that  it 


of  Rock  and  Roll,”  Peter  Gurainick 
prefaces  his  illuminating  essay  on 
Elvis  with  a  quote  by  the  poet  William 
Carlos  Williams  that  says  it  as  well 
anyone  could:  "The  pure  products  of 
America  go  crazy." 

This  is  the  Elvis  that  seems  to  fas¬ 
cinate  his  most  fanatical  fans,  the 
faithful  who  today  are  crowding  the 
grounds  of  Graceland.  his  Estate  in 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

This  is  the  Elvis  they  seemed  to 
love  the  most,  the  Elvis  of  the  super¬ 
hero  cape  and  (he  bulging  waistline, 
the  Elvis  who  died  trying  to  lose 
weight  before  yet  another  tour. 

This  is  (he  reason  they  love  him. 
Noi  only  did  he  become  famous,  he 
became  40  and  fat  —  just  like  (hem. 
Elvis  was  human  after  all.  It  fasci¬ 
nates  (hem.  and  (he  older  !  gel,  the 
more  it  fascinates  me.  F.  Scott  Fitz¬ 
gerald  said  there  are  no  second  acts 
in  American  life.  But  sometimes 
there  is  —  the  long  second  act  of  fail¬ 
ure.  Sometimes  it  is  almost  as  inter¬ 
esting  as  the  first. 

Elvis  was  bom  into  the  age  of  tele¬ 
vision  and  film,  and  for  that  reason 
we  can  sec  his  whole  life  in  a  glance. 
He  will  always  be  both  things  —  the 
aging  king  in  his  isolation,  and  the 
low-rent  Dionysius,  forever  frozen  in 
his  adolescence  and  mine.  i  l 
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Howard  Baker’s  Folly 


Washington 

After  a  couple  of  years  trying  to 
run  foreign  policy  without  the 
Congress,  the  Reagan  Adminis¬ 
tration  then  swung  to  the  other  ex¬ 
treme:  it  sought  to  wheedle  continued 
aid  to  the  contras  by  abdicating  for¬ 
eign  policy  leadership  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House. 

That,  too,  wasfolly.  Nobody  will  go  to 
jail  for  the  latest  collapse  of  the  Rea¬ 
gan  will;  no  public  hearings  will  ex¬ 
pose  the  blundering  that  led  to  the  un¬ 
conscionable  sellout  of  our  national  in¬ 
terest  in  preventing  further  Commu¬ 
nist  penetration  of  this  hemisphere.  No 
venality  or  corrupt  secrecy  this  time; 
only  the  defeatism  and  confusion 
among  the  Caretaking  Corps. 

Howard  Baker,  the  former  Senate 
majority  leader  who  took  over  as 
White  House  chief  of  staff,  counted 
noses  and  found  that  contra  aid-  was 
35  votes  short  in  the  House  and  a  cou¬ 
ple  short  in  the  Senate.  He  decided 
that  the  President  did  not  have  the 
stamina  or  public  support  to  make  a 
•fight  on  principle.  So  the  amiable  Ten¬ 
nessean  sent  a  Texas  emissary  to 


Speaker  James  Wright  in  effect  offer¬ 
ing  to  make  him  Secretary  of  State  in 
matters  Central  American. 

Speaker  Wright  drove  a  hard  bar¬ 
gain  with  the  Baker  White  House.  No 
extension  of  contra  aid  during  the  60 
days  in  which  a  cease-fire  would  be 
sought.  No  role  for  the  contra  leaders 
in  determining  their  own  fate;  let  them 
complain  through  the  Red  Cross.  And 
not  a  peep  out  of  the  anU-Sandinistas  in 
the  U.S.:  not  one  privately  financed 
television  ad,  not  one  Reagan  remark 
that  would  in  any  way  irritate  Mana¬ 
gua  —  an  unprecedented  gag  rule  on 
the  executive  branch,  perhaps  in  Con¬ 
gressional  retribution  for  the  undue  se¬ 
crecy  practiced  in  the  Regan- Poindex¬ 
ter  White  House. 

But  Jim  Wright's  peace  plan  had 
one  saving  grace:  In  conjunction  with 
a  cease-fire  and  an  end  of  military  aid 
to  the  resistance,  the  Nicaraguan 
Communist  Government  would  have 
to  commit  to  some  of  the  elements  of 
democracy  it  promised  when  it  took 
over  in  1979.  Although  the  Reagan 
cave-in  treated  the  contras  as  badly 
as  Mr.  Nixon  treated  the  Kurds,  at 


least  it  did  not  adopt  the  let’s-not- 
meddle-internally  theory  of  negotia¬ 
tor  Philip  Habib. 

While  the  White  House  was  concen¬ 
trating  on  negotiations  with  the  Con¬ 
gress,  Howard  Baker  gave  little  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  effect  of  a  drastic 
weakening  of  Mr.  Reagan’s  support  for 
the  contras  on  the  Central  American 
presidents  about  to  meet  in  Guatemala 
with  Daniel  Ortega,  the  Nicaraguan 
dictator.  Our  State  Department  sent  up 
no  red  flags  that  a  surprise  Reagan 
compromise  might  trigger  a  major  ap¬ 
peasement  move. 

That  was  why  Mr.  Baker  (focused 
on  making  a  political  deal  on  the  Hill) 
and  President  Reagan  (preparing  an 
Iran-contra  speech  to  avoid  the  rigor 
of  a  news  conference)  were  blind¬ 
sided  by  the  sudden  adoption  of  the 
Arias  plan  in  Guatemala.  That  was 
not  in  their  scenario. 

Improvising  in  what  it  had  inad¬ 
vertently  made  a  dangerous  situa¬ 
tion,  the  White  House  did  not  knock 
down  speculation  that  its  deal  with 
Speaker  Wright  had  been  designed  to 
oush  the  Central  American  presi- 


Telling 
Wright 
from  wrong. 


dents  into  action.  The  stunned  Baker- 
Shultz  crowd  “welcomed”  the  unwel¬ 
come  development,  and  look  unde¬ 
served  pats  on  the  back  for  anticipat¬ 
ing  the  reaction  in  Guatemala  they 
did  not  expect  and  therefore  speeding 
the  “peace  process." 

Then  the  House  Speaker  wilted 
under  the  heat  from  Democratic 
doves  for  having  dared  to  suggest 
that  withdrawal  of  contra  aid  be 
linked  to  political  freedom  within 
Nicaragua.  Mr.  Wright  removed  the 
sole  element  of  backbone  in  the  deal 
he  worked  out  with  Mr.  Baker  by 
hastily  announcing  “it’s  the  Guate¬ 
mala  plan  that  has  to  prevail.” 

Mr.  Baker's  folly  of  a  preemptive 


compromise  with  Congress  thus  failed 
spectacularly.  The  surrender  in  Guate¬ 
mala  calls  for  a  cutoff  of  U.S.  contra 
aid  now,  but  guarantees  that  dictator 
Ortega  remains  in  power  through  1990; 
the  Sandinistas  will  continue  to  get 
arms  from  Moscow,  during  which  time 
the  resistance  we  abandoned  will  be 
ruthlessly  crushed. 

At  that  point,  the  Managua-sustained 
subversion  of  El  Salvador  will  be  re¬ 
newed,  but  no  Nicaraguans  would  be 
■crazy  enough  to  trust  us  in  applying 
pressure  to  the  Sandinistas’  expansion¬ 
ist  regime.  Mr.  Reagan  will  then  be 
chopping  wood  in  Santa  Barbara;  no 
wonder  so  many  candidates  are  dis¬ 
sociating  themselves  from  the  policy 
likely  to  bedevil  the  next  President. 

Belatedly,  Cap  Weinberger  and 
Frank  (l  was  absent)  Carlucci  ex¬ 
plained  the  extent  of  our  perfidy  to  Mr. 
Reagan,  who  then  told  State  to  restrain 
envoy  Philip  Habib  from  administer¬ 
ing  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  contras; 
that  was  why  Mr.  Habib  quit  in  a  huff. 

What  a  tragedy  of  errors.  As  the  say¬ 
ing  goes,  none  of  this  would  have  hap¬ 
pened  if  Ronald  Reagan  were  alive.  U 


The  Power  of  Restraint  in  Dealing  With  Iran 
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By  Marvin  Zonis  • 
and  Daniel  Brumberg 

CHICAGO  —  With  die  apparent 
Iranian  mining  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
sea  lanes,  pressure  is  mounting  to  es¬ 
calate  the  use  of  American  military 
force  Such  an  escalation  might  well 
lead  to  a  cycle  of  violent  confronta¬ 
tions  that  would  result  in  the  United 
States  being  drawn  into  war.  While  it 
would  emerge  the  victor  in  any  mili¬ 
tary  conflict  with  Iran,  one  crucial 
outcome  would  be  to  strengthen  the 
political  forces  in  Iran  most  inimical 
to  long-term  American  interests. 

The  urge  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  Ira¬ 
nians  runs  strong-  But  a  superpower 
does  not  demonstrate  its  influence 
only  by  the  use  of  its  superior  mili¬ 
tary  strength:  Power  is  also  exer¬ 
cised  by  wise  restraint,  especially 
against  a  smaller  country  whose 
power  is  slighL  Iran  is  such  a  country. 
It  has  failed  to  win  its  seven-year- 
long  war  with  Iraq  and  to  export  its 
Islamic  revolution. 

Frustrated  by  their  limited  influ- 

Morvin  Zonis  is  a  Middle  East  spe¬ 
cialist  and  Darnel  Brumberg  is  a 
graduate  student  in  the  department 
of  political  science  at  the 
University  of  Chicago. 


ence  in  the  Gulf  region  and  the  Arab 
world,  and  seeking  to  bolster  their 
position  in  the  struggle  to  succeed  the 
ailing  Ayatollah  Ruhollah  Khomeini, 
radical  clerics  in  Teheran  have  taken 
the  offensive. 

Violent  confrontation  with  the 
United  States  would  aid  their  efforts 
to  revive  their  revolutionary  ideol¬ 
ogy.  That  is  why  they  instigated  the 
recent  riots  in  Mecca.  But  their  most 
important  opportunity  for  fomenting 
violence  lies  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
where  they  can  challenge  America. 

The  frustration  of  the  radical 
clerics  is  bom  of  their  inability  to  ex¬ 
port  the  Iranian  revolution. 

Ayatollah  Khomeini’s  Islamic 
ideology  contains  two  messages  that 
co-exist  in  tense  conflict  with  one  an¬ 
other.  The  first  message  is  a  univer¬ 
sal  call  to  all  Arabs  —  Sunni  and  Shi-' 
ite  —  to  rise  up  in  rebellion  against 
the  West  and  to  establish  an  authen¬ 
tic,  unified  Islamic  government  in  the 
name  of  the  “downtrodden  masses.” 
The  exact  nature  of  such  an  Islamic 
state  is  purposefully  left  vague  in  or¬ 
der  to  maximize  the  appeal  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  message.  The  second  message 
is  a  call  addressed  specifically  to  Shi¬ 
ites.  Ayatollah  Khomeini  argues  that 
a  legitimate  Islamic  state  can  be  es¬ 
tablished  only  upon  the  return  of  the 
12th  and  last  of  the  Shiite  Imams  — 
that  is,  Shiite  leaders  descended 


from  the  Prophet  Mohammed. 

The  establishment  of  the  Islamic 
Republic  of  Iran,  according  to  Ayatol¬ 
lah  Khomeini,  heralds  the  imminent 
return  of  the  12th  Imam.  Thus,  for 
him  and  his  followers  Iran  is  the  only 
legitimate  Islamic  political  state. 

Ayatollah  Khomeini’s  universal 
message  has  inspired  many  Mos¬ 
lems.  But  Sunni  Arabs,  recognizing 
the  underlying  Shiite  roots  of  his 
ideology,  have  looked  elsewhere  for  a 
model  of  Islamic  government  Sunnis 
hold  that  the  Koran  and  the  life  of  the 
Prophet  Mohammed  provide  defini¬ 
tive  bases  for  constructing  an  Islamic 
state.  They  reject  as  blasphemous  the 
concept  of  fulfilling  Islam  through  the 
return  of  the  Shiite  imam. 

Arab  Shiites  also  have  largely  re¬ 
jected  Ayatollah  Khomeini's  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Shiite  themes.  Many  of 
their  clerics  have  interpreted  Shiism 
differently.  In  addition  to  their  reli¬ 
gious  quarrel,  they  also  have  been 
partly  motivated  by  Arab  hostility  to¬ 
ward  Iranian  nationalism. 

In  1982,  Iran  adopted  a  policy  of 
provocation,  force  and  violence  in 
consequence  of  its  realization  that 
neither  Arab  Sunnis  nor  Arab  Shiites 
were  responding  favorably  to  its  calL 

Through  supporting  terrorism,  sta¬ 
tioning  its  Revolutionary  Guards  in 
Lebanon  and,  most  dramatically, 
through  war  with  Iraq,  Iran  has  tried 


to  succeed  through  force  where  it  has 
failed  through  persuasion  and  propa¬ 
ganda. 

But  only  in  the  case  of  Lebanon, 
where  almost  all  central  authority 
has  collapsed,  has  it  achieved  any 
measure  of  success.  Aware  of  the 
huge  human  costs  of  exporting  the 
revolution,  and  of  the  revolution's 
lukewarm  reception  even  among 
Arab  Shiites,  Iranian  pragmatists 
adopted  a  policy  of  limiting  the  revo¬ 
lution  to  Iran. 

But  advocates  of  this  policy  of 
“Shiism  in  one  country"  were  embar¬ 
rassed  by  the  disclosures  of  Iran’s 
dealings  with  the  United  States  and 
Israel.  They  searched  for  a  means  of 
confronting  die  West  in  order  to  en¬ 
hance  their  legitimacy,  especially 
given  the  looming  post-Khomeini  suc¬ 
cession  struggle. 

Meanwhile,  Iran’s  radical  interna¬ 
tionalists  also  sought  crises  and  con¬ 
flicts  as  a  means  of  asserting  their 
own  domestic  positions  and  reviving 
the  export  of  the  revolution.  Since  it  is 
through  violent  confrontation  that 
they  hope  to  revive  “their"  interna¬ 
tional  revolution,  both  inside  and  out¬ 
side  Iran,  the  United  States  must  de¬ 
velop  a  policy  that  seeks  both  to  mini¬ 
mize  and  avoid  crises. 

This  can  be  best  done  in  two  ways. 
The  United  States  should  restrain  the 
exercise  of  its  military  power  in  the 


Persian  Gulf,  and  should  deny  the 
radical  clerics  in  Teheran  the  mar¬ 
tyrdom  they  desire.  Simultaneously, 
Iran  must  be  denied  a  military  victo¬ 
ry.  Iraq  must  be  provided  the  mili¬ 
tary  means  to  enforce  a  stalemate  on 
the  ground.  This  can  be  done  through 
the  continued  provision  of  arms  by 
European  and  Arab  states. 

In  addition.  Operation  Staunch  — 
the  denial  of  military  supplies  to  Iran 
—  should  be  given  new  life  as  both  of¬ 
ficial  and  actual  American  policy.  In 
return,  Iraq  must  continue  its  mora¬ 
torium  on  attacking  Gulf  shipping. 
That  will  deny  Iran  one  rationale  for 
continuing  its  war  on  tankers. 

America  must  protect  its  military' 
forces  in  the  Gulf,  but  it  need  not  initi¬ 
ate  military  conflict  nor  retaliate 
against  significant  Iranian  targets  if 
other  Iranian  mines  explode.  Having 
avoided  the  dangers  of  escalation  to¬ 
ward  war  and  lowered  the  intensity  of 
the  conflict,  we  could  then  emphasize 
diplomacy  in  the  United  Nations. 

None  of  this  would  lead  Iran  to  end 
its  war  with  Iraq.  But  this  approach 
would  avoid  the  possibility  of  danger-' 
ous  escalation  and  weaken  the  Ira¬ 
nian  radicals  who  hope  to  secure  their 
power  after  Ayatollah  Khomeini's 
death.  Then,  eventually  the  United 
States  may  well  be  in  a  position  to 
pursue  better  “relations  with  a  less 
truculent  Iran.  LI  ■ 
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Swatch  Catches  Up  With  Itself 


Its  surprising 
success  in  sporty 
watches  led  to 
wild  growth. 

By  CLAUDIA  H.  DEUTSCH 
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B  MANAGING  a  company  with  a 
IwV wildly  successful  product  can 
I VI  be  like  riding  the  Coney  Is- 
land  roller  coaster.  You  don't  try  to 
steer  it  or  regulate  its  speed.  First, 
you  hang  on  and  enjoy  the  view.  Then, 
if  you  stay  on  too  long,  you  get  sick. 

That  is  what  managers  at  Swatch 
Watch  U.S.A.  the  company  that  j 

turned  an  inexpensive  Swiss  watch  ( 

into  a  fashion  phenomenon,  are  begin-  /  J 

ning  to  recognize.  In  less  than  four  II 

years  Swatch,  a  subsidiary  of  SMH,  '  W 

Switzerland's  largest  watchmaker  % 

and  supplier  of  watch  movements,  '1 

has  metamorphosed  from  a  simple  1 

watch  marketer  to  a  distributor  of  all  j 

kinds  of  fashions  that  toted  up  sales  of  _ 

$200  million  in  1986. 

But  last  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  1 

company  hit  inventory  problems,  cost  JBBBV 
overruns  and  a  host  of  other  unex-  T *■’  1 
pected  bumps  in  the  road.  Now  it  is  on  # 

a  hiring  spree,  looking  for  executives  \ 

who  can  bring  some  discipline  to  IBM^Bi  M 

what  had  become  unbridled  growth^  ,  jn 

“Up  until  a  year  ago,  running  Law _ 

Swatch  was  a  no-brainer,"  said  San¬ 
ford  J.  Roland  Jr.,  Swatch's  executive  Cu«tpli<»c 

vice  president.  "But  now  we  have  to  *  nree  owaicnes  , 

roll  up  our  sleeves  and  get  to  work,  from  the  fall  line;  I 
Instead  of  the  business  managing  us,  Jacques  Imiger 
we  have  to  manage  the  business."  ,  6 

That  is  an  unusual  statement  for  Ue*V  3,1(1 
Swatch.  Ever  since  the  first  Swatch  Sanford  J.  Ro- 
watches  hit  American  shares  in  the  j  G^otrln 
fall  of  1983,  it  has  seemed  as  thougH  , 

every  offbeat  thing  the  company  did  "  *  WatcAjJl'S. . 


»  ■  • 
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Three  Swatches 
from  the  fall  line; 
Jacques  Imiger 
(left)  and 
Sanford  J.  Ro- 


tumed  out  right. 

It  bypassed  jewelers.  Lhe  tradition¬ 
al  outlets  for  Swiss  watches,  in  favor 
of  department  stores  —  and  the  coun¬ 
try's  top  retailing  chains  signed  on  to 
stock  Swatch  products.  It  pushed 
watches  as  fashion  accessories  —  and 
American  teenagers  started  wearing 
two,  three,  even  four  watches  at  once. 
A  few  months  ago  it  introduced  the 
Pop  Swatch,  a  watch  that  can  pop  out 
of  its  case  and  be  worn  on  a  sleeve,  a 
sock,  a  pocket,  anyplace  at  all  —  and 
retailers  say  the  item  sells  out  as 
soon  as  it  comes  in. 

Even  Us  forays  into  apparel  and 
accessories  have  for  the' most  part 
been  successful.  The  company  is 
planning  to  introduce  denim  clothes 
and  Swatch  shoes  next  year.  There  is 


•  ‘Running  Swatch 
was  a  no-brainer. 
But  now  we 
have  to  roll  up 
our  sleeves  and 
get  to  work.  ’ 

Sanford  J.  Roland  Jr. 

Executive  vice  president. 


talk  of  a  wrist  "data  bank"  —  a  watch 
that  would  store,  say,  telephone  num¬ 
bers.  And  SMH  will  announce  a 
Swatch  telephone  this  fall. 

“They  are  like  mercury  on  a  mar¬ 
ble  table  top  —  you  try  to  put  your 
hand  on  it.  and  it's  already  moved," 
said  Sidney  G.  Strieker,  a  partner  in 
Strieker  &  Zagor.  a  New  York  firm 
that  Swatch  has  hired  to  recruit  mar¬ 
keting  and  advertising  executives. 

But  Iasi  year  Swatch  crossed  the 
fine  line  between  excitement  and  tur¬ 
moil.  It  angered  retailers  by  running 
short  of  watches  before  sales  peaked. 
Yei  u  found  itself  with  overstocks  of 
numerous  clothes  and  accessories. 
Although  Swatch  will  not  break  out 
numbers,  executives  concede  (hat 
costs  skyrocketed  and  profits  dipped. 

SMH.  which  makes  T issot,  Omega, 
Rado  and  other  well-known  watch 
brands,  tried  to  solve  the  problems  by 
sending  in  Swiss  expens.  Swatch  had 
three  presidents  in  1986.  a  kind  of 
instability  that  does  not  gamer  confi¬ 
dence  in  retail  buyers.  "They're  just 
not  sure  of  how  to  produce  in  the 
quantities  that  customers  want,"  said 
one  merchandise  manager  who  asked 
not  to  be  identified. 

The  upshot  is  that  retailers  are 
growing  wary  of  the  company. 
Swatch  merchandise  is  a  proven  hot 
seller  But  retailers  sav  that  Swatch's 
delivery  is  so  erratic  that  they  would 
only  introduce  new  Swatch  products 
gradually,  rather  than  blanket  their 
stores  with  Swatch  items  and  risk 
disappointing  customers. 

"If  they  had  a  new  product  tomor¬ 
row.  I'd  send  all  of  my  buyers  to  New 
York  to  get  it,"  said  Herbert  Ross, 
president  of  Lazarus,  a  chain  of  45 
department  stores  m  the  South  and 
the  Middle  West.  "And  we'd  shake  all 
the  way  home,  worrying  whether  they 
could  ship  enough  goods." 

SWATCH  was  never  meant  to  be  a 
I  fashion  house.  Back  in  the  early 
1980‘s,  ns  only  purpose  was  to 
put  an  ailing  Swiss  watch  industry 
back  on  the  map. 

When  watches  used  mechanical 
movements.  Switzerland  ruled  the 
watch  market  But  the  advent  of  inex¬ 
pensive  electronic  watch  movements 
transferred  dominance  to  the  Japa: 
nose.  "To  keep  our  industrial  bases 
alive,  we  had  to  get  back  into  the 
cheap  watch  business,"  said  Jacques 
Irmger.  an  SMH  executive  who  is  also 
president  of  Swatch  Watch  U.S.A. 

SMH's  technicians  went  into  the 
labs  and  came  out  with  the  plastic 


:  top  executives. 

Swatch,  a  name  derived  by  contract¬ 
ing  the  words  “Swiss  watch."  The 
Swatch  is  made  on  a  fully  automated 
production  line,  and  its  pans  -are 
welded,  not  screwed,  together.  That 
construction  makes  the  watch  almost 
impossible  to  repair,  but  it  also 
means  that  far  fewer  things  can  go 
wrong  with  it.  And  most  importantly, 
it  means  that  the  watches  can  be  sold 
‘for  $35  each  and  still  provide  a 
healthy  profit  to  retailers  and  SMH. 

"We  saw  it  as  a  cheap,  funny  watch 
that  would  sell  well  enough  to  keep 
our  production  lines  rolling,"  Mr.  Ir- 
niger  said. 

What  no  one  had  counted  on  was 
the  impact  the  watch  would  have-  on 
teen-agers.  Almost  immediately,  it 
became  a  hit  with  youngsters  in  the 
United  States,. Switzerland.  England 
and  19' ottier  countries.  And  not  long 
after,  their  parents  started  wearing 
Swatches,  too. 

As  soon  as  Swatch  International, 
the  subsidiary  SMH  set  up  to  sell  the 
new  watch,  realized  that  it  had  a 
budding  phenomenon  on  its  hands,  it 
put  the  company  in  the  hands  of  prov¬ 
en  marketers.  Mr.  Irniger.  who  had 
experience  with  Nestle,  Colgate  and 
Lever  Brothers  before  joining  SMH, 
was  made  the  president  of  Swatch 
International.  And  Max  Imgruth,  who  - 
had  worked  at  various  Swiss  clothing 
companies,  was  sent  to  New  York  to 
head  Swatch  Watch  U.S.A  (which  is 
still  the  only  Swatch  subsidiary  to  sell 
apparel  and  accessories). 

“Max  and  1  weren’t  traditional 
watchmakers,  so  we  had  no  history  to 
overcome,  nothing  to  unlearn,"  said 
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Mr.  Imiger.  Indeed,  they  displayed  an 
irreverence  that  shocked  the  conser¬ 
vative  Swiss.  Mr.  Imgruth.  a  youth¬ 
ful-looking  blond  man  with  a  rakish 
grin,  appeared  in  promotional  posters 
as  Mad  Max  IV  the  Merchant  War¬ 
rior.  The  company  sponsored  rock 
concerts  and  co-sponsored  events 
with  MTV :  Music  Television,  the  ca¬ 
ble  television  network.  “It  was 
against  the  basic  mentality  of  watch¬ 
makers,  who  felt  the  jewelers  them¬ 
selves  should  sell  the  watch."  said 
Mr.  Imiger.  "But  it  worked." 

SWATCH  never  lost  sight  of  its 
I  goal:  To  keep  the  SMH  factories 
going  full  speed.  Swatch  viewed 
its  apparel  lines  only  as  a  vehicle  to 
sell  more  watches.  The  company  be¬ 
lieved  that  Swatch^Woufa  spll  better  if 
it  was  -  moved"  out  of  the  -  ''watch 
counters  into  its  own  little  shops  ia 
depan ment  stores.  No  department 
store  would  devote  that  kind  or  space 
just  to  a  watches,  so  Swatch  decided 
to  sell  fashion  items,  too. 

That  decision  let  to  trouble.  It  is  one 
thing  to  distribute  a  product  that  your 
parent  company  invented  and  manu¬ 
factures.  It  is  quite  another  to  identify 
the  best  sources  for  various  types  of 
apparel,  to.figure  our  how  much  to 
pay  per  piece  and  how  much  to- sell 
them'  for. 

At  first  Swatch  tried  licensing  its 
name  to  apparel  manufacturers,  but 
rejected  it  after  some  bad  experi¬ 
ences  with  low-quality  items.  Mr.  Im- 
gruth  flailed  around  for  a  time,  hap¬ 
hazardly  choosing  suppliers  and 
guessing  at  the  quantities  to  order. 
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The  Pop  Swatch, 
with  its  detach¬ 
able  back,  is  de¬ 
signed  to  be 
snapped  on  to- 
clothing.  Below, 
an  assort¬ 
ment  of  Swatch 
apparel. 


Many  of  those  guesses  were  wrong, 
and  Swatch  wound  up  paying  premi¬ 
ums  for  rush  deliveries  of  items  for 
which  it  had  underestimated  demand, 
and  huge  carrying  charges  for  items 
that -it  had  overstocked. 

"When  you  have  2,000  unsold 
Swatch  umbrellas  in  inventory,  you 
lose  money  very  quickly,”  Mr.  Ir¬ 
niger  said. 

"Sometimes  your,  appetite  is  just 
bigger  than  your  stomach.  We  made 
too  much  apparel  too  soon.”  said  Mr. 
Roland. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Imgruth  returned  to 
Switzerland,  where- he  is  handling 
worldwide  marketing  for  Swatch  In¬ 
ternational.  In  his  place  SMH  sent 
Felice  A.  Schiilaci,  an  executive  who 
had  displayed  talents  for  ironing  out 
operations  problems.  Mr.  Schiilaci  in¬ 
stalled  strict  cost  controls  at  Swatch 
and  established  a  purchasing  office  in 
Hong  Kong  that  now  coordinates  all 
of  Swatch's  clothing  buys. 

Mr.  Schiilaci,  .too.  weni  back  to 
Switzerland,  supposedly  to  take  up  a 
.  high-level  finance  post  at  SMH.  That 
never  happened,  and  calls  m  SMH 
turned  up  no  knowledge  of  Mr.  Schil- 
laci's  whereabouts.  Mr.  Irniger  says 
he  is  in  the  United  Sates,  doing  occa¬ 
sional  consulting  work  for  Swatch. 

In  December  Mr.  Irniger,  who  had 
turned  around  SMH's  ailing  Omega 
unit,  temporarily  took  over  Swatch 
Watch  U.S.A.  and  began  grooming 
Mr.  Roland  to  be  its  next  president. 
"We  can’t  afford  more  lop  manage¬ 
ment  changes.”  Mr.  Imiger  said. 

IN  Sandy  Roland,  Mr.  Imiger  has  a 
contagiously  enthusiastic  heir-ap¬ 
parent.  A  visitor  recently  dropped' 
by  Mr.  Roland’s  East  21  si  Street  of¬ 
fices,  wanting  to  talk  about  strate¬ 
gies,  inventory  control,  production 
processes,  all  of  the  dull  but  essential 
aspects  of  running  a  business.  Mr. 
Roland  was  willing  —  but  not  until  he 
had  shown  off  the  latest  Swatch 
wisrtch,  the  newest  sweatshirt  color, 
the  pictures  of  the  company’s  First 
freestanding  store,  which  opened  in 
Nantucket,  Mass.,  last  month. 

But  Mr.  Roland's  enthusiasm  is 
tempered -with  knowledge  of  what  is 
needed  to  sell  fashion  items  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  “We  need  to  operate 
closer  to  demand."  he  said. 

Already.  Mr.  Roland  has  instituted 
systems  for  tracking  sales  of  Swatch 
merchandise  on  a  weekly  basis.  The 
company  tries  to  keep  a  two-month  . 
inventory  of  watches  on  hand  and  lets 
some  of  its  largest  accounts  order 
•  weekly.  Mr.  Roland  says  that  apparel 
supply  is  more  in  line  with  demand 
these  days,  too. 

He  is  also  planning  more  Swatch 
stores,  both  as  vehicles  to  sell  mer¬ 
chandise  and  as  testing  grounds  for 
new  products.  He  has  stocked  unla¬ 
beled  shoes  in  the  Nantucket  store  to 
see  which  styles’ appeal  to  Swatch- 
■sHoppef^.GrH^at^sis;  he  will  decide 
wfiaf Sh<$£s  wij]:  carry  the  Swatch 
designs.  A  Swatch  store  is  planned  for 
New  York  next  year. 

More  immediately.  Mr.  Roland  is 
concentrating  on  finding  the  proper 
mix  of  styles.  "Do  we  have  io  have 
•  everylhing  flashy,  or  can  we  pul  in  a 
few  more  conservative  pieces?"  he 
asks.  "And  who  says  the  Swatch  must 
always  be  plastic?" 

Mr.  Roland  has  hired  a  battery  of 
consultants  to  help  answer  such  ques¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  a  cadre  of  permanent 
staff  members.  Earlier  this  summer, 
he  hired  Mona  Monaghan,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  marketing  at  Charles  of  the 
Ritz,  to  hold  that  title  at  Swatch 
Watch  U.S.A.  He  brought  in  Julie  Ray, 
an  accessory  buyer  for  The  Limited, 
as  marketing  brand  manager  for  ac¬ 
cessories.  And  he  hired  Deborah 
Storz.  formerly  director  of  marketing 
ai  Estee  Lauder,  to  handle  new  busi¬ 
ness  development. 

No  one  familiar  with  Swatch  is 
surprised  that  two  of  the  three  new 
hires  have  cosmetics  backgrounds. 
"The  cosmetics  people  know  that  you 
can't  offer  the  same  product  year  in 
and  year  out."  said  Mr.  Strieker,  the 
recruiter.  "Charles  Revson'  proved 
that  years  ago,  when  he  operated 
Revlon  Jike  a  fashion  business.  That 
same  kind  of  thinking  applies  to 
Swatch."  Indeed,  Mr.  Roland  himself 
joined  Swatch  in  1985  from  the  War¬ 
ner  Cosmetics  Group. 

Executives  in  Bienne,  SMH’s  Swiss 
headquaners,  are  already  wondering 
whether  the  new  cadre  of  Swatch 
executives  wilt  eventually  be  able  to 
■persuade  department  stores  to  sell- 
the  company’s  top-oMhe-Iine  watch¬ 
es,  now  sold  only  through  jewelers. 

"In  10  years  you'll  be  able  to  buy  a 
$20,000  watch  at  Bloomingdale’s." 
said  Mr.  Irniger.  "We  are  creating  a 
reservoir  of  people  at  Swatoh  now 
who  will  help  us  develop  such  mar¬ 
kets  for  our  other  watches  then.”  ■ 
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The 

Economy 


Week  in  business 


A  Wild  Party 
For  the  Bull  Market 


The  unstoppable  bull  market  cele¬ 
brated  its  fifth  birthday  like  a  gleeful 
5-year-old,  crashing  .  headlong 
through  2.600  and  racing  toward 
2,700.  A  lot  of  investors  came  to  the 
party,  with  volume  close  to  or  exceed¬ 
ing  200  million  shares  each  day.  Insti¬ 
tutional  buying  combined  with  a. 
marked  lack  of  profit  taking  seems  to 
be  lighting  the  candles  this  time  as 
the  slow  but  sure  advance  of  the  econ¬ 
omy  makes  stocks  more  attractive 
than  other  financial  instruments.  To 
be  sure,  there  are  doomsayers  who 
insist  that  slocks  are  overvalued  and 
the  ma  rket  is  due  for  a  correction  —  a 
big  one.  Bui  most  people  seemed  to  be 
having  too  much  fun  watching  the 
numbers  go  higher.  By  the  end  of  the 
week,  the  Dow  Jones  industrial  aver¬ 
age,  which  was  around  775  five  years 
ago,  had  gained  93.43  points  and 
closed  at  2,685.43.  That  was  a  small 
retreat  from  the  record  (and  oh-so- 
close-to  the  2,700  mark)  of  2,691.49, 
set  Thursday.  The  week's  volume  of 
1.1 1  billion  shares  was  a  reedrd, 
(hough. 

The  trade  gap  widened,  to  $15.7  bil¬ 
lion  in  June;  up  from  $14  billion  in 
'  May.  Imports  once  again  were  the 
culprit:  Despite  the  high  dollar, 
Americans  are  buying  products  over¬ 
seas  at  a  record  pace,  notably  oil.  The 
unexpected  worsening  in  the  deficit 
sent  the  dollar  plunging. . . .  Producer  • 
prices  rose  two-tenths  of  1  percent  in 
June,  led  by  energy  prices.  The  in¬ 
crease  was  a  modest  one,  and  infla¬ 
tion  at  the  producer  level  is  running 
at  a  4.2  percent  rate  so  far  this  year. 

. . .  Retail  sales  rose  eight-tenths  of  l 
percent  in  _  July,  an  increase  that, 
pleased  some  economists  but  puzzled 
others,  who  wonder  where  the  money 
is  coming  from. . . .  Industrial  produc¬ 
tion  gained  eight-tenths  of  1  percent 
in  July,  the  biggest  increase  in  15 
months.  ...  Business  sales  rose  1.5 
percent  and  inventories  climbed  four- 
tenths  of  1  percent  in  June.- both. taken-, 
as  good  sighs.-  The  fnWntory-to-safrs  - 
ratio  fell  to  l.49,  frorrvL50.  -  -  -  -  ... 
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Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich  said  it 
might  have  to  sell  assets  or  face 
bankruptcy  in  the  wake  of  a  costly, 
but  successful,  battle  against  a  take¬ 
over  by  Robert  Maxwell.  The  big  pub1 
lishing  house  said  it  is  trying  to  cut 
costs  in  all  its  divisions,  including  in¬ 
surance  and  (heme  parks,  but  said  its 
recapitalization  plan  might  not  do  the 
trick. 

•  United’s  pilots  are  getting  tough  in 
their  fight  to  buy  the  airline  from  its 
parent.  AUegis.  The  pilots  union  hired 
William  R.  Howard  away  from  Pied¬ 
mont,  where,  as  chairman,  he  turned 
Piedmont  from  largely  a  feeder  car¬ 
rier  to  a  major  national  carrier,  until 
its  acquisition  by  USAir.  The  Uniird 
-pilots  hope  that  with  Mr.  Howard 
leading  their  effort,  and  with  Chemi¬ 
cal  Bank  pledging  $500  million  to  fi¬ 
nance  a  takeover.  AUegis  will  pay 
more  attention  to  their  bid. 


Oil  prices  have  softened  despite  the 
tensions  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Traders, 
once  frjghtened  at  the  prospect  that 
turmoil  in  the  region  would  cut  off 
supply,  now  appear  less  worried  that 
the  problems  will  threaten  what  is  al¬ 
ready  an  oversuppiy. 

C.  William  Verity  Jr.  was  nomi-. 
nated  to  be  Commerce  Secretary,'  re¬ 
placing  the  late  Malcolm  Baldrige. 
Mr.  Verity,  the  retired  chairman  of 
Armco,  is  known  as  an  advocate  of 
free  trade  —  and  expanded  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union  —  but  his  choice  by 
President  Reagan  was  something  of  a 
surprise,  since  he  has  not  had  as 
many  dealings  with  Congress  as, 
others  who  had  been  considered. 

Pacificorp  and  Utah  Power  agreed 
to  merge  in  a  $2.2  billion  deal  that 
could  set  off  a  wave  of  consolidations 
in  the  utilities  industry.  The  two  com¬ 
panies  had  been  negotiating  for  more 
than  a  month,  but  the  final  price  was 
somewhat  higher  than  most  analysts 


.  .  Caesars ^  jVorld’s ,  recapitalization 

■ '  plan  tvas  rejectee  by  the*New  Jersey 
-.  •  Casmo^CentraJ  rComnysflfon,  a  sur¬ 
prise  action '  that  raises  questions 
about  how  other  Jersey  casinos  will 
deal  with  their  financial  problems. 

Toshiba  lost  a  $104  million  order 
from  the  Pentagon  for  laptop  comput¬ 
ers.  but  officials  did  not  say  outright 
that  the  loss  was  because  a  Toshiba  . 
subsidiary  had  illegally  shipped  sub¬ 
marine  parts  to  (he  Soviet  Union.  Ze¬ 
nith  got  the  contract. 

Exxon  will  buy  Celeron,  an  oil  and 
gas  company,  from  Goodyear  for  $650 
million.  Exxon  and  other  big  oil  com¬ 
panies  have  been  trying  to  expand  re¬ 
serves  through  acquisition  rather 
than  costly  exploration. 

Miscellanea.  ASEA  of  Sweden  and 
BBC  Brown  Boveri  of  Switzerland 
will  merge  to  form  a  huge  manufac¬ 
turer  of  elect rical  equipment.  1 . .  The 
United  States  said  Japanese  compa- 
•  nies  were  illegally  dumping  roller 
bearings  in  the  American  market. 
But  in  a  tWist,  the  United  States  said 
the  dumping  came  because  the  corn- 


had  expected.  That  puls  the  spotlight  .  panies  refused  to  raise  their  prices  to 
on  other  utilities,  some  of  which  are  compensate  for  the  strength  of  the 
healthy  from  years  of  cost-cutting  yen.  ...  British  Airways  is  buying 
and  some  of  which  have  been  strug-  $795  million  in  jets  from  Boeing  in- 
gling  in  the  wake  of  deregulation.  stead  of  Airbus. 
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CamCr .... 
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TexAir _ 
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32.3+  2  09 
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VOLUME  Last 
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MARKET  INDEX 
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Dow  Jones 
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The  American  Stock  Exchange 
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A  British  lieutenant 

claims  his  drink 

R.J.  Condie,  who  lives  in  Spain,  has  sent  The  Jerusalem  Post  this 
account  of  his  activities  in  this  country  in  the  turbulent  days  at  the  end  of  1947. 


IN  NOVEMBER  1947  I  was  a 
lieutenant  commanding  a  platoon 
in  the  2nd  Battalion  The  Jfigng's 
Royal  Rifle  Corps1  based  at  El- 
Bureij,  just  south  of  Gaza.  On  the 
29th  of  that  month,  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  adopted  the  partition  resolu¬ 
tion  that  was  to  lead  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

Overnight,  our  role  changed.  We 
now  had  actively  to  protect  and  help 
Jewish  efforts  to  set  up  new  settle¬ 
ments.  Very  soon,  numerous  con¬ 
voys  appeared  in  our  area  from 
older-established  settlements  in  the 
north,  bound  for  the  Negev.  We 
escorted  them  through -the  Arab- 
held  areas  around  Gaza. 

One  day  we  were  escorting  a  con¬ 
voy  when,  a  few  miles  south  of  Gaza, 
the  road  ran  through  a  cutting  and  on 
either  side,  on  the  high  ground,  were 
entrenched  hundreds  of  armed 
Arabs,  blocking  our  passage. 

We  bad  our  orders.  My  company 
commander  went  up  one  side  and  I 
went  up  the  other  and,  explained  to 
the  Arabs,  as  amicably  as  possible, 
that  we  would  have  to  open  fire 
should  they  impede  us.  The  convoy 
got  through. 

In  those  early  days,  we  still  had  the 
moral  authority  with  the  Arabs  to  do 
this,  but  that  authority  was  to  wane 
rapidly  in  the  coining  weeks. 

My  notes  of  that  period  which  I 
came  across  recently  refer  specifical¬ 
ly  to  another  episode  in  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  settlements  in  the  Negev, 
which  were  coming  increasingly 
under  Arab  attack.  It  was  decided  to 
give  them  army  protection  and  I  was 
involved  in  the  first  of  the  patrols 
which  took  place  from  December  14 
to  20. 

The  patrol  was  carried  out 
together  with  a  detachment  from  the 
Royal  Horse  Artillery  at  Isdud, 
north  of  Gaza,  and  we  visited  the 
following  settlements:  Givaram, 
Yad  Mordechai,  Nir  Am,  Gevim, 
Dorot,  Ruhama,  Shoval,  Mishin ar 
Hanegev,  Tekuma,  Bene  Akiva, 
Be'erot  Yitzhak  and  Be’eri. 

WE  SPENT  the  first  night  in  Gevim, 
a  little  place  two  months  old,  with  a 
population  of  30  young  men  and 
women,  and  I  immediately  found 
myself  caught  up  in  an  adventure. 


Around  11p.m.  word  came  through 
that  two  Jews  had  been  badly 
wounded  by  Arabs-  at  Beit  Eshel,  a 
settlement  the  other  side  of  Beershe- 
ba.  Could  we  get  them  cmt?  I  set  off 
straight  away  with  two  soldiers  in 
one  of  my  armoured  scout-cars  and 
got  to  Beersheba  at  about  1  a.m., 
and  Beit  Eshel  soon  after. 

It  took  over  two  hours  to  prepare 
the  wounded  men  and  get  them  into 
the  scout-car  and  it  was  around  4 
a.m.,  when  we  were  going  through 
Beersheba  again,  that  I  saw  to  my 
dismay  that  the  Arabs  had  'placed  a 
Hue  of  large  boulders  across  the 
street.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the 
Arabs’  objective,  apart  from  getting 
a  closer  look  at  us,  was  to  get  me  to 
parley  with  them  about  removing  the 
stones,  which  would  have  been  in 
line  with  their  way  of  Thinking.  With 
the  passengers  I  had,  this  was  out. 
My  only  thought  was  to  get  through 
that  barrier,  fast- 

I  had  three  unwounded  men  in  the 
back  and,  ordering  them  to  keep 
quiet  and  at  aD  costs  to  stifle  the  cries 
of  the  two  wounded  men,  I  leapt  out 
with  the  two  soldiers  to  clear  the 
roadblock.  While  they  rolled  the 
boulders  away,  I  stood  in  the  head¬ 
lights,  swivelling  around  so  that  all 
the  Arabs  could  see  my  badges  of 
rank  and  the  flashes  of  the  division 
we  belonged  to,  the  charging  rhino 
of  the  1st  Armoured  Division. 

In  the  shadows  on  the  edges  of  the 
powerful  beams,  1  could  see  that  the 
street  was  teeming  with  armed 
Arabs.  As  the  minutes  passed,  I 
could  not  understand  why  some 
Arab  in  authority  did  not  appear  to 
ask  what  we  had  been  doing  in  Beit 
Eshel  and  to  demand  to  inspect  the 
inside  of  the  car.  We  were  complete¬ 
ly  outnumbered.  I  could  not  have 
resisted  such  a  demand. 

But  no  one  came  to  question- us, 
and  in  five  minutes  or  so,  we  were 
through  the  barrier  and  on  our  wav 
to  Mr  Am  to  defiver  the  wounded  at  the 
hospital.  We  got  back  to  Gevim 
around  7.30  a.m. 

IT  WAS  A  fascinating  week.  Most  of 
these  settlements  were  only  about  a 
year  old:  but,  a  few  like  Nir  Am  and 
Be’erot  Yitzhak,  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  as  long  as  five  years.  Most 


of  the  settlers  were  of  Russian  asd 
Eastern  European  origin-  but  there! 
were  also  some  Western  Europeans 
and  other  nationals.  Most  of  the 
settlements  were  run  on. communal 
lines  and  the  best  explanation  of  how 
this  worked  was  given  by  the  mnkb- 
tar  of  Shoval,  a  South  African. 

Tekuma  and  Beit  Eshel  were 
smallholder  settlements:  Benei  Aki¬ 
va  and  Be'erot  Yitzhak  were  Ortho¬ 
dox.  I  saw  wheat  thriving  in  the 
desert,  the  young  shoots  protected 
from  tiie  wind-driven  sand  by.  rows 
of  wooden  planks.  All  the  settle¬ 
ments  had  some  kind  of  industry  and 
the  older  ones  had  dairies,  bakeries, 
poultry  farms,  etc.  All  bustled  with 
activity  and  a  sense  of  purpose. 

We  had  been  a  bit  apprehensive 
about  the  reception  we  were  likely  to 
get  in  these  settlements  and  indeed, 
in  two  or  three  it  was  quite  cold.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  two  or  three  it  was 
very  warm,  and  in  all  the  others  we 
were  received  cordially. 

One  of  the  friendliest  places  was 
Mishmar  Hanegev  and  while  they 
bad  lost  five  men  the  week  before  tq 
an  Arab  ambush,  there  was  no  mis¬ 
taking  the  genuineness  of  their  wel¬ 
come. 

We  spent  each  night  in  a  different 
settlement  and  shared  accommoda¬ 
tion  with  the  residents.  Inevitably 
and  desirably,  this  led  to  long  con-, 
venations,  and  even  arguments,  ab¬ 
out  British  policies  and  other  topics. 

The  mam  problem  when  one  is  in 
an  army  of  occupation  is  the  lack  of 
contact  with  the  civilian  population. 
This  week  made  a  most -refreshing 
change.  I  was  interested  to  note  that 
no  Jews  complained  about  the  Brush 
Army  although  some  of  them  were 
frank  speakers.  But  they  were  sca¬ 
thing  about  toe  politicians  in  Lon¬ 
don. 

Twas  demobilized  soon  after  but  I 
would  not  have  missed  that  week  for 
anything.  I  left  the  country  with  a 
deep  respect  for  toe  Jews  and  espe¬ 
cially  for  toe  ones  .in  toe  Negev 
settlements.  I  have  never  returned  to 
Israel  and  the  Negev,  and  1  have 
often  wondered  what  happened  to 
these  people  in  the  fighting  there.  I 
also  hope  the  two  wounded  men  I 
got  oat  of  Beit  Eshel  are  fit  and  well. 
I  think  they  owe  me  a  drink! 


TENNIS 

Martina: 
Bad  psyche, 
bad  serve 

MANHATTAN  BEACH  (AR).  - 
No.l  seed  Martina  Navratilova 
blamed  her  serve  and  her  psyche  for 
a  6-2,  6-1  loss  to  third-seeded  Chris 
Evert  on  Saturday  in  a  semifinal 
match  of  toe  $250,000 Virginia  Slims 
of  Los  Angeles  tournament 
“I  wish  I  could  just  point  to  my 
serve,”  Navratilova,  who  double- 
faulted  six  tunes,  said.  “The  prob¬ 
lem  was  more  with  my  second  serve. 

I  was  miss-hitting  my  ground 
strokes.  I  wasn't  penetrating  at  all.  I 
wasn’t  really  sharp  mentally.” 

Evert’s  win  puts  her  in  the  final 
here .  against  west  German  Steffi 
Graf,  who  stood  poised  to  become 
toe  new  worid-number-one .  Graf, 
the  second  seed,  struggled  to  a  7-5, 
7-5  victory  oyer  seventh-seeded 
Gabriels  Sabatim  of  Argentina. 

Should  Graf  beat  Evert  in  the  final 
she  would  overtake  Navratilova  by 
7/10ths  of  a  point  in  the  computer 
rankings. 

The  only  player  to  interrupt  toe 
14-year  stronghold  that  Evert  and 
Navratilova  have  held  on  number 
one  was  Tracy  Austin  in  1980. 

“I  don't  think  Martina  played  her 
best  this  week,”  said  Evert,  who 
raised  her  career  record  against  Nav¬ 
ratilova  to  35-39.  “I  have  been  in  the 
right  frame  of  mind,  and  I  thought  I 
bad  a  good  chance  to  win.  I  returned 
better  than  I  have  toe  last  few  times 
we  played.  That  was  the  key.” 

Grafs  victory  narked  the  lOtfa  consecutive 
time  without  a  loot  that  she  baa  beaten 
doubles  partner. 

She  said  ibe  was  able  to  recover  frou  a  3-5 
***  hi  the  M  id  by  concentrating  on  the 
■■■jimMiit  potato.  “I  was  (bring  np  some  easy 
potato  at  the  beginning  and  then  I  uarted  to 
concentrate  better  at  M."  . 

Ivan  Lendl  edged  Jimmy  Connors 
7-5,  64,  and  Stefan  Edberg  trowed 
Boris  Becker  6-2,  64,  in  the  semi¬ 
finals  of  the  Canadian  Open. 
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By  PAUL  KOHN  -  •  -  ■  Dublin  against  Eire.  Further  match-  foreign  players  to  pay  for  local  clubs 

TEL  AVIV..—  The  forthcoming  in-_ .  -es.to  be  played -here  will  be  against  can  only— -be  good  for  Israeli  foot- 


t&raational  season  of  Israel  soccer,  Malta  on  December  2,  Switzerland 
which  will  peak  with  toe  Olympic  ;  December  19  and  Belgium  oh 
qualifying  games  in  Oceanea  next  January  19. 

March,  received  a  boost  yesterday 
with  the  announcement  that  Eng¬ 
land  will  play  Israel  at  Ramai  Gan  on 
Febraaryl7.  - 

.  Football-  Association!  chairman 
Shahl  Sviri  told  newsmen  that  the 
game  will  mark  the  60th  Anniversary 
of  the  IFA.  It  will  also  be  a  valuable 
final  test  for  the  Israel  squad  before 


Israel’s  league  season  starts  .on. 
September  5,  the  major  change 
.being  the  redaction  of  the  National 
League  to  14  teams  from  the!  pre¬ 
vious  16  dubs.  It  wilt  be  another " 
.Reason  without  foreign  players  1 
Hapoel,  toe.  most  powerful  6ody 
within  the  FA,  has  so  far  rejected  the  ■ 
.r .....  .....  idea  of  aliowing  the  import  of  fore- 
toe  Olympic  qualifying  ' matches  in..-  soccer  players,  linking  this  with 
Australia  between  March-6  to  27..  the  reduction  of  toe  National  League 

The  coming  season’s  international  -  to  12  teams.  The  Maccabi  and  Betar . 
programme  will  kick  off  with  a  game  *.  movements  have  lined'  up  in  favour 
against  Cyprus  in  Haifa-on  October 1  0f  the  proposal. 

21.  On  November  10,  Israel  plays  ur  '  ■  "None  can  dispute 'that  allowing' 


bafi,”  -Azrikam  Mflchan,  the  top 
Maccabi^  representative  in  the  FA 
said.  “Only  that  can  bring  the 
crowds  back  to  watch  games.” 

Sviri  said  he  did  not  anticipate  a 
fair  in  attendance  at  league  games  in 
the  coming  season,  despite  toe  de¬ 
parture. of  several  star  players  and 
toe  hefty  increase  in  the  price  of 
tickets  to  games. 

•  Avi  Cohen  did  uot  play  for  Glas¬ 
gow  Rangers  in  their  match  on  Sutrar- 

day,  which  they  tost  to  Aberdeen  2-0, 
owing  to  Injury-  Moshe  Sinai  was 
tavdbredmaora^witothelJisarcnB 
Brngesgoalk«perhitheFlemW»c«p 

final,  which  his  team  tost  4-0,  and 

hobbled  off  the  field. 
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NEW  YORK  (AP).  -  San  Francisco", 
manager  Roger  Craig  says  -Dave 
Dravecky  gives  the  Giants  toe  best . 
pitching  staff  in  toe  National  League 
and  perhaps  the  bestteam  ihtheNL 
west 

Dravecky  pitched  a  four-hitter  - 
and  San  Francisco  defeated  the  Los 
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Angeles  Dodgers  5-0  on  Saturday  to  /  _ 
move  . into  a  first-place  tie  with  idle  "  1 

Cincinnati. 

Dravecky,  6-9,  walked  two  and 
struck  out  seven.  It  was  toe  Uto  time 
the  Dodgers  have  been  shut  out  tins 
season. 

“I’ve  been  saying  all  along  that 
since  Dravecky  joined  our1  rotation 
(on  July  4),  we’ve  had  the.  best 
pitching  in  the  league,”  Craig  said: 

AMERICAN  LEAGUE 

Don  Mattingly  and  Mike  PagEaru- 
lo  hit  home  runs  in  the  third  immigas 
toe  New  York  Yankees  ended  a 
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SATURDAY’S  GAMES:  New  York  11,  Omc- 
brod  1;  Botina  7,Texas  6;  OUcagol,  Toronto  8; 

BaMimon2,MDwaateL;Mlimc»tal4,Seatr 

tie  4;  Detn*  8,  Kmmw  City  4;  Oakland  13, 
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SATURDAY’S  GAMES:  Chkogo  7,  Now  Yocfc 
3;  Montreal  6,  Pltmmrgh  3;  Saa  Fraarioco  5, 
Lo>  Angeles  0;  PMtoJsipMo  5,  It  look  2; 
it,  Atlanta  9- 


season-high,  five-game  losing  streak 
'  by  beating  the.  Cleveland  Indians 
11-2. 

Dennis  Rasmussen,  9-6,  won  for 
toe  first  time  .since  July  10.  Tim 


Stoddard  got  his  fifth  save. 

Mattingly  led  off  the  third  with  his 
21st  home  run.  Pagliarolo  hit  a  two- 
nm  homer,  his  25th,  for  a  5-1  lead 
against  Ken  Schrom . 


Agony  of  a  refusenik 

Vladimir  Magarik  tells  of  the  sufferings  of  his  son  Alexei,  now  serving  a 
three-year  sentence  in  a  Soviet  labour  cajrip:' " 


IN  A  LETTER  published  in  The 
Jerusalem  Post  last  Sunday,  Vladi¬ 
mir  Magarik  outlined  the  maltreat¬ 
ment  to  which  his  son.  Alexei,  had 
been  subjected  by  the  Soviet  author¬ 
ities.  Below  is  a  fuller  account,  ab¬ 
stracted  from  the  deposition  Magar¬ 
ik  senior  made  to  the  United  Nations 
in  December  1986. 

Since  my  daughter  Chana  and  I 
were  given  permission  to  immigrate 
to  Israel  in  1982.  1  have  been  kept 
informed  about  Alexei  through  fre¬ 
quent  and  continuous  telephone 
rail*  and  correspondence. 

Alexei  was  born  in  Moscow  in 
1958  and  his  wife.  Natalia,  in  1956. 
They  were  married  in  1983  and  their 
son  was  born  in  Moscow  in  1985. 
Alexei  is  a  musician  by  profession. 
For  a  livelihood,  he  played  in 
orchestras,  conducted  ensembles, 
taught  and  composed  music.  These 
activities  were  given  official  recogni¬ 
tion. 

He  also  participated  in  the  cultural 
life  of  the  Jewish  community.  This 
involved  creative  activities  such  as 
playing  folk,  classical,  Jewish  and 
religious  music,  as  well  as  singing. 
He  had  a  cultural  and  educational 
interest  in  learning  the  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage.  as  representing  another  his¬ 
torical  link  to  the  Jewish  people.  To 
this  end.  he  took  private  lessons 
from  friends,  for  which  there  was  no 
charge.  As  he  became  proficient  in 
Hebrew  and  others  wished  to  learn 
it.  he  likewise  gave  private  lessons 
without  any  charge. 

All  these  activities  were  legal: 
there  was  no  Soviet  law  prohibiting 
them.  But  Alexei  became  aware  that 
he  was  under  surveillance  by  the 
authorities.  His  telephone  was  tap¬ 
ped.  and  he  noted  that  his  mail  was 
opened  by  the  authorities. 

ALEXEI  AND  NATALIA  made 
their  first  application  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union  in  September 
1983.  It  was  refused.  The  refusal  was 
based  on  blatantly  transparent, 
arbitrary  and  capricious  grounds.  It 
stated:  “The  application  was  not 
justified.  “ 

They  reapplied  every  six  months, 
this  being  the  earliest  time  permitted 
by  the  government.  Each  reapplica¬ 
tion  was  met  with  another  refusal. 
The  last  was  given  in  September 
1985.  Like  the  others,  it  had  no  basis 
in  Soviet  law,  but  it  stated:  “there  is 
no  objection.  However,  the  time  is 
not  suitable." 

SINCE  THE  Magariks  were  in¬ 
volved  in  Jewish  cultural  activities, 
1  they  were  to  be  punished  by  denial  of 

l  permission  to  emigrate.  This  would 
\  serve  as  a  warning  to  others  engaged 
I  in  similar  activities.  But  Alexei  was 
;  to  be  punished  further  by  arrest  and 
t  imprisonment  on  a  false  charge  of 
•  possession  of  drugs.  The  dreumst- 
]  an ccs  resulting  in  the  charge,  the 

A-  conduct  of  the  trial,  the  complete 
I  lack  of  defence  representation,  the 
I  judgment  and  the  appeal  constituted 
c  a  mockery  of  the  judicial  system. 
f  In  March  1986,  Alexei  was 


arrested  in  Tbilisi,  Georgia,  where, 
returning  to  Moscow,  be  had 
accepted  hospitality  from  the  Mus- 
khelishvili  family.  When  be  was 
leaving  for  home,  his  suitcase  was 
taken  away  from  him  at  toe  airport. 
When  it  was  returned  to  him,  the 
police  claimed  that  it  had  contained 
a  paper  bag  with  3.4  grams  of  hashish 
and  3  grains  of  dust  that  had  traces  of 
hashish.  Alexei  denied  any  know¬ 
ledge  of  this. 

Police  searches  were  conducted  in 
his  home.  An  official  blood  test 
showed  no  traces  of  drags,  and  a 
psychological  test  indicated  no  use  of 
drags.  Natalia  asked  the  police  in¬ 
vestigator  to  examine  the  paper  bag 
allegedly  containing  hashish  for  fing¬ 
erprints.  He  refused  to  do  so. 

THE  TRIAL  was  held  on  June  6-9, 
1986.  It  was  not  a  public  trial. 
Friends  of  Alexei  were  not  permit¬ 
ted  to  attend-  Only  Natalia  and 
Alexei's  mother  were  allowed  to 
attend  on  Alexei's  behalf.  Natalia 
protested  to  the  judge,  whose  name 
was  Namicheishvili. 

In  his  opening  speech,  the  pro¬ 
secutor  made  an  error.  He  said  that 

6. 4  grams  of  hashish  had  been  found, 
whereas  the  indictment  stated  that 

3.4  grams  of  hashish  and  3  grams  of 
dust  with  traces  of  hashish  bad  been 
found. 

According  to  toe  indictment,  the 
police  investigator  had  taken  evi¬ 
dence  from  20  people.  Ten  acquaint¬ 
ances  of  the  Muskhelishviii  family, 
Alexei’s  hosts  in  Tbilisi,  had  told  him 
that  Alexei  could  not  have  packed 
his  suitcase  himself.  In  fact,  he  did 
not  have  time  to  do  so. 

Noting  that  he  was  short  of  time, 
he  had  telephoned  the  Muskhelish- 
viHs  from  outside  the  bouse  and 
asked  to  have  it  packed  for  him. 
Therefore  Alexei  could  not  have 
packed  any  hashish. 

Two  airport  workers  stated  that 
the  suitcase  contained  hashish.  Two 
other  airport  workers  were  sum¬ 
moned  to  appear,  but  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  give  evidence. 

Alexei's  lawyer  asked  to  cross- 
examine  the  witnesses,  but  the  judge 
refused.  Alexei  was  found  guilty. 

He  was  sentenced  on  June  9,  and 
was  given  toe  maximum  sentence  of 
three  years  in  a  labour  camp.  Judge 
Namicheishvili  pronounced  sent¬ 
ence  in  the  Georgian  language, 
which  Alexei  did  not  understand. 
This  was  crucial,  since  an  appeal 
requires  a  written  statement  of  the 
sentence.  There  was  no  official 
translation. 

Moreover,  the  judge  did  not  per¬ 
mit  Alexei  to  talk  to  his  lawyer 
except  on  the  last  day  for  an  appeal 
period,  which  was  July  10.  He  re¬ 
lented  only  because  of  Natalia's  pro¬ 
tests.  Thus,  Alexei  was  effectively 
denied  the  right  of  appeal.  It  is  most 
important  to  note  that  Natalia  saw  a 
prison  order  on  July  8  (two  days 
before  toe  end  of  the  appeal  period) 
saying  that  Alexei  was  to  be  sent  to 
Omsk,  in  Siberia,- 


ON  JULY  II,  Alexei  was  sent  to  a 
labour  camp  in  Georgia.  On  August 
23,  he  began  the  journey  to  Omsk, 
by  way  of  several  prison  camps. 
Proper  winter  clothing  was  taken 
away  from  him.  At  toe  camp  in 
Rostov-on-Don,  be  was  beaten  by 
guards. 

When,  after  five  weeks,  he  arrived 
ax  Omsk,  he  was  asked  by  toe  camp 
commandant.  Major  Plotmtsky,  and 
the  local  government  deputy  Major 
Gulko,  to  be  an  informer.  He  re¬ 
fused,  and  as  a  result  was  put  into  a 
prison  for  incorrigible  convicts  from 
October  1  to  14,  being  beaten  every 
day. 

When  Natalia  visited  him  on 
October  15,  she  found  him  covered 
with  bruises.  Even  his  lips  were 
damaged.  No  medical  treatment  was 
provided  for  him. 

On  November  24,  Natalia  made 
the  3,200  km.  journey  from  Moscow 
again,  but  Major  Plotnisky  would 
not  allow  her  to  see  Alexei.  Major 
Gulko  did  not  wish  to  speak  to  her. 

The  deputy  for  political  education 
told  her  that  Alexei  had  been 
punished  for  not  doing  his  allotted 
job.  This  involved  working  in  a 
dangerous  environment  of  fibreglass 
dust  without  protective  do  thing  such 
as  a  mask  or  gloves.  As  a  result,  his 
hands  were  injured.  He  was  then 
placed  in  a  very  small,  wet  and  cold 
punishment  cell  for  10  days,  taken 
out  for  three  days,  and  returned  to  it 
for  another  13  days.  He  was  only 
given  bread  and  water  and  he  had  no 
blankets  or  anything  else  to  provide 
warmth. 

The  camp  deputy  warned  Natalia 
that  Alexei's  health  could  deterio¬ 
rate  further  if  he  were  not  more 
accommodating,  and  especially  -  if 
Natalia's  efforts  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  mine  in  Israel  and  worldwide, 
continued, 

PARTICULARLY  moving  is  this 
passage  from  Alexei's  speech  in  his 
own  defence  at  his  trial,  quoted  to 
me  by  Natalia: 

“I  am  innocent  It  is  possible  that 
if  I  had  listened  to  Investigator  Chi- 
tadze  and  admitted  everything... I 
could  have  made  things  easier  for 
myself.  However,  I  am  not  guilty  of 
possessing  and  transporting  drugs. 
Also,  to  have  admitted  falsely  to 
guilt  would  have  been  slandering 
myself.  I  have  a  responsibility  to 
myself  and  my  family  to  tell  the 
truth. 

“Citizen  judges,  we  were  born  to 
turn  fairy-tales  into  reality,  as  the 
poet  said.  Today,  you  have  commit¬ 
ted  a  judicial  error.  I  will  be 
punished  for  a  crime  I  did  not  com¬ 
mit,  I  am  innocent.” 

My  son’s  prison  address  is: 

Omsk  644035,  USSR 
Uchrezcdeniye  UN.  16/8- 
Magarik,  Alexei 
His  wife’s  address  is: 

Moscow  107113, 

Rusakovskaya  27,  Apt.  88 
Ratner-Magarik ,  Natalia 


SWIMMING 

China  arrives 

BRISBANE  (Reuter).  -  China 
announced  their  arrival  as  an  inter¬ 
national  swimming  force  yesterday 
when  Qian  Hong  won  a  gold  medal 
in  toe  100-metres  butterfly  at  the 
Pan- Pacific  Championships. 

The  world’s  most  populous  nation 
took  six  gold  medals  at  the  Asian 
Games  in  Seoul  but  Qian  Hong’s 
triumph  was  toe  first  in  competition 
against  traditional  swimming  powers 
like  toe  U.S.  and  Canada. 

Farmer  cocaine  addict  Store  Bartley  of  the 
U.S,  swam  Hkc  the  shark  Cattoed  on  Ms  kit 
rfxxdder  to  gobble  up  the  200m.  breaststroke 
goUmedaL 

Jpft  BrutMEndlw  lint  defeat  atom 
breaking  two  world  records  last  month  when 
AastraUa’s  Jafle  McDonald  came  wtthls  U 
swonds  of  the  v»  American's  SMro. 

world  record  of  eight  adnntos  22.44  seconds. 


SCOREBOARD 

FRENCH  SOCCER.  -  French  !M  Dtotaton 
soccer  results:  Saint  Etienne  2,  Metr  8;  Racing 
.CUHParis  2,  Nke  1;  Nod  1,  Paris  Safety 
Germans  2;  Monaco  5,  Toulouse  1;  Cannes  9, 
MautprtHrr  B;  Bordeaux  2,  Le  Harre  2;  Tonlon 
2,  Ln  t;  UDe  1.  Marseille  !•  best  t,  Anar* 
1;  naval  1,  Nantes  1. 

MOTOR  RACING. -Briton  Nfeel  Manaefl  «a 
a  three-times  started,  acddsnfracarred  Au¬ 
strian  Grand  Frfac  In  convincing  style  to  revive 
bis  for  the  World  Driver’s  Cham- 

pioeships  hilus  100th  Fonmta  One  race. 
BOXING.  -  E  vender  HtayfMd  of  the  USA 
retained  bis  World  Boring  Association  Jwator- 
htavjmjght  and  International  Booting  Federa¬ 
tion  craberweight  titles  when  be  stopped  Osva)-~ 
do  Ocasio  of  Puerto  Rico  in  the  11th  round  of* 
scheduled  15-round  boat  at  Saint-Tropes, 
France  on  Sntnnbj. 

MODERN  PENTATHLON.  -  Hungary  jester- 
day  won  the  30th  men's  modem  pentathlon 
world  championship  with  a  total  score  of  15,739 
points.  The  Soviet  Union  Bnbbed  second  with 
15,7*03  points,  and  Britain  came  third'  with 
15,49| potato,  .. 

Jod  Batumi  of  France  was  crowned  mffi- 
vidnal  world  champion  with  5 ,462 points.  MBm 
KmOec  of  Czechoslovakia  was  second  with  5,454 
points  and  Hangariaa  LasdoFabbn  third  with 
5/421. 


ATHLETICS 


Just  off  the  record 

COLOGNE  (Reuter).  -  Canadian 
sprint  ace  Ben  Johnson  equalled  the 
fastest  100  metres  time  ever  at  low 
altitude  when  he  clocked  9.95 
seconds  at  the  Cologne  Athletics 
Grand  Prix  yesterday. 

Johnson,  who  said  before  toe 
meeting  he  hoped  to  beat  toe  world 
record,  finished  just  0.02  of  a  second 
outside  toe  four-year-old  mark  of 
American  Calvin  Smith. 

Smith,  whose  world  record  was  set 
at  toe  high  altitude  of  Colorado 
Springs,  finished  second  in  10.09 
seconds. 

The  women's  100  m.  turned  into  dhappofat- 
meat  far  Olympic  champion  Evelyn  Ashford  cf 


hi  ILLS 

seconds  in  an  exceptionally  Rial  ran  which  saw 
three  mnua  break  the  Li-second  barrier. 

Winner  was  Jamaica’s  Mcrfcae  Ottey  in 
10  X  seconds.- 


BASKETBALL 


Youth  finish  9th 

Post  Sports  Staff 

Israel’s  youth  squad  wrapped  up 

{day  at  the  European  Champknrfiips 

on  a  winning  note,  coming  out  ahead 
for  toe  second  straight  game  after 
losing  their  first  four.  The  tv*  wins 
gave  the  team  9th  placate  toe  cham¬ 
pionships  which  aadod  Saturday  in 
Hungary. 

In  their  final  game,  brad  beat 
Turkey  96-78,  led  by  Guy  Codes’ 
42-point  performance.  On  Friday, 
Israel  downed  Hungary  106-91. 


SPORTOTO 

A  Jerusalem  resident  was  the  lone 
■.'puwwif  to  pick.i!4  ’  tips  m  last 
weekend's  Sportoto,  a  profitable 
piece  of  forecasting  that  will  earn 
NIS  932,000. 


Save  Water 

With  Almost  No  Effort! 
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How  does  one  save  water?  Nothing's  easier!  Hsre  are  a  few  simple  ways  of  doing  rt — 

■  Don't  leave  the  tap  running  while  you're  shaving. 

■  Wash  your  car  with  water  from  a  bucket,  not  with  a  hose. 

■  Lather  the  dirty  dishes  with  the  tap  turned  off. 

■  Water  the  garden  and  pot  plants  in  the  evening. 

■  Puta  water  saver  in  youriavatory  flushing  tank. 

■  Check  for  leaks  by  observing  the 11 1  butterfly”  wheel  in 
yourwater  meter — and  fix  them! 

■  Change  the  washer  in  dripping  taps. 

And, most  important  of  all:  TURN  OFF  THE  TAP! 


Water  Discipline  —  it’s  Essential! 


ECONOMIC  FEATURES 


KjSS  U.S. ,  Israeli  negotiators  work  on  innovative  trade  pact 

TEL  AVTV.  -  How  many  angels  fit  7 _ S  _ 

on  the  head  of  a  pin?  That’s  the  sort  -w-  -w-  -w-m  m  _  ^  9  • 

^ssSSErr  When  it  s  a  good,  it  s  very,  very  easy; 

thornier.  The  second  secretary  of  the  ^  ^  **  - 

U.S.  Embassy's  economic  section  -|  •  •  •  •  .  a  •  -| 

when  it  s  a  service,  it  s  noma 

the  mechanics  of  their  flight.  To  _  T  T  AAV/J-A  ^  T  7  ^ 

complicate  matters  even  more,  he  “r  .  _  -  •. :  7; " ■ 

has  to  consider  two  pins,  one  Israeli  . V’:- '  .V  ". 
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By  KEN  SCHACHTER 
For  the  Jerusalem  Post 
TEL  AVIV.  -  How  many  angels  fit 
on  the  head  of  a  pin?  That’s  the  sort 
of  problem  Frank  Sparhawk  has 
been  puzzling  over  lately. 

Only  Sparhawk’s  dilemma  is  even 
thornier.  The  second  secretary  of  the 
U.S.  Embassy's  economic  section 
must  define  what  an  angel  is,  count 
the  winged  creatures  and  describe 
the  mechanics  of  their  flight.  To 
complicate  matters  even  more,  he 
has  to  consider  two  pins,  one  Israeli 
and  one  American. 

Sparhawk’s  mental  gymnastics  ha¬ 
ven’t  concerned  angels  exactly,  but 
items  that  to  an  economist  appear 
equally  evanescent.  He  has  been 
thinking  about  services,  or,  as  the 
British  say.  invisibles. 

American  negotiators  like 
Sparhawk  and  their  Israeli  counter¬ 
parts  are  working  toward  stitching 
together  what  would  be  an  historic 
agreement  to  phase  out  barriers  on 
trade  in  services  between  the  two 
countries.  But  both  sides  axe  tread¬ 
ing  gingerly. 

“It's  still  something  political  scien¬ 
tists  and  economists  are  debating 
about,"  said  Sparhawk. 

That  debate  takes  a  lot  of  forms. 
But  many  of  them  centre  on  deter¬ 
mining  the  difference  between  a  ser¬ 
vice  and  a  good. 

At  first  blush,  there  would  seem  to 
be  little  cause  for  confusion.  Goods, 
after  all,  are  those  things  that  you 
can  touch,  or  at  least  see.  The  Lavi 
jet  is  a  good,  as  is  a  nuclear  reactor,  a 
Subaru  coupe,  and  a  bottle  of  Car¬ 
mel  Sauvignon  blanc. 

You're  supporting  the  service  eco¬ 
nomy  when  you  get  your  Subaru 
repaired,  make  a  deposit  at  First 
International  Bank  or  watch  Rambo 
on  cable  television. 

Beyond  that  the  picture  blurs  con¬ 
siderably.  Builders  are  considered  to 
be  in  the  service  sector,  although 
their  finished  product  would  seem  to 
be  a  good.  Although  computer  users 
have  been  known  to  throw  floppy 
discs  around  the  office  like  Fris- 
bees,  software  houses,  which  encode 
those  discs  also  are  considered  to 
provide  a  service.  A  reporter  who 
works  for  a  newspaper  would  seem 
firmly  rooted  as  a  provider  of  goods, 
but  if  he  moonlights  for  a  wire  ser¬ 
vice,  he  would  enter  the  sphere  of 
services.  And  what  of  the  local 
felafel  vendor  or  McDonald's  out¬ 
let?  In  the  U.S..  restaurants  are 
counted  as  services,  but  other  coun¬ 
tries  count  them  as  providers  of 
goods. 

Those  questions  aren’t  merely  of 
academic  interest.  The  service  sector 
provides  glimmers  of  hope  for  both 
nations  amid  burgeoning  trade  de¬ 
ficits.  In  1986,  the  U.S.  trade  deficit 
reached  a  stunning  $166.3  billion, 
while  the  service  surplus  on  its  cur¬ 
rent  account  was  $22b.  For  the  same 
year,  Israel’s  net  civilian  trade  deficit 
ran  to  $2.04b.,  but  its  invisibles  sur¬ 
plus,  excluding  capital  services. 


At  first  blush  there  would  seem  to  be  little  cause  for  confusion  between  goods  and  services.  Goods,  after 
all,  are  those  things  you  can  touch  or  at  least  see:  Levi  dungarees,  a  Subaru  coupe  and  a  bottle  of  Carmel 
Sauvignon  Blanc. .  .You’re  supporting  the  service  economy  when  you  get  your  Subaru  repaired. 


totalled  $728  million. 

Israeli  service  exports,  excluding 
financial  services,  amounted  to  28 
per  cent  of  total  exports  last  year, 
according  to  the  Central  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  and  more  than  70  per  cent 
of  the  Israeli  work-force  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  service  sector,  includ¬ 
ing  government  and  finance.  Even  if 
all  governmental  employment  is  eli¬ 
minated,  more  than  40  per  cent  of 
Israelis  work  in  the  service  economy. 

In  the  U.S.,  once  considered  an 
industrial  juggernaut,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  goods  accounts  for  only  35 
per  cent  of  gross  domestic  product, 
according  to  one  study. 

Having  laid  out  these  figures,  eco¬ 
nomists  are  quick  to  point  out  that 
they  are  notoriously  unreliable.  The 
reason  is  dear  to  anyone  who  has 
ever  hired  a  babysitter,  engaged  the 
services  of  one  of  Israel's  illegal 
cable  television  companies  or  bypas¬ 
sed  the  local  bank  and  gone  to  Tel 
Aviv's  lilienblum  Street  to  change 
currency.  Many  services  are  part  of 
the  subterranean,  or  black,  economy 
and  are  never  reported  either  to  tax 
officials  or  statisticians.  Unlike  tex¬ 
tile  producers,  who  require  a  factory 
and  capital  equipment,  service 
workers  like  house  painters  theoreti¬ 


cally  could  remain  hidden  from  the 
government’s  view  indefinitely. 

Even  for  buisnesses  that  are  com¬ 
pletely  above  board,  there  is  a  con¬ 
sensus  among  economists  that  statis¬ 
tics  on  the  service  economy  may  be 
useful  for  illustrating  trends,  but 
little  else.  Since  services  are  so 
ephemeral,  there  is  difficulty  in 
tracking  the  product  and  assigning 
value  added  along  its  path.  Cases  in 
point  might  be  Israeli  consultants 
selling  security  expertise  or  U.S. 
advertising  agendes. 

The  line  between  the  producers  of 
services  and  goods  alk>  becomes 
easily  blurred.  When  an  Israeli  tex¬ 
tile  factory  hires  a  team  of  janitors  to 
clean  the  executive  suite,  those 
workers  are  engaged  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  goods.  But  should  the  textile 
plant  use  outside  contractors,  the 
cleaners  remain  in  the  service  sector. 
This  trend  to  hire  outside  contrac¬ 
tors  in  services  which  centre  around 
manufacturing  activity  has  tended  to 
bloat  the  service  sector  statistics, 
some  economists  say,  leading  them 
to  condude  that  the  apparent  boom 
in  the  service  sector  of  some  de¬ 
veloped  countries  is  overstated. 

“There’s  a  debate  going  on,” 
Sparhawk  said.  “Some  people  say 
that  trade  in  goods  is  still  dominant 
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CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

1  Blush  when  attacked  by  a  bull 
(5) 

4  Bell-tower,  temporary 
accommodation  by  a  river  (9) 

9  Feature  about  bridge  partners 
on  the  move  (7) 

11  Almond  biscuit  or  liqueur  at  a 
fair  exchange  (7) 

12  But  these  drinks  arc  not 
suitable  for  >oung  children  (4) 

13  A  marriage  may  be  struck  (5) 

14  One  form  of  trust  (4) 

17  Green,  only  24  hours  old  i4,9) 

19  Unusual  sprain  and  emotion 
involved  in  taking  someone 
elsc's  character  (13) 

21  Plants  in  the  badgers'  burrows 
(41  ' 

22  Rings  a  king  at  a  Japanese 
port  (5) 


23Mythologica)  princess 
performed  with  nothing  on  (4) 

26  Swallow  one  drink  (7) 

27  Cock  finds  list  with  a  hole  in  it 

(7)  ... 

28  In  which  historians  might 
write  (4.5) 

29 Having  rn««t  of  the  good 
fortune  perhaps  concerning 
money  (5) 


DOWN 

lObtain  a  board  that  is 
accessible  (3-2-4) 

2  For  cooking  on  a  very  hot  day? 
(7) 

3  Of  course  it  might  contain  it 
(4) 

5  One  who  does  a  marvellous 
job  (7,6) 


6  Voice  a  lot  of  confusion  (4) 

7  How  one  imagines  one’s  early 
days  (7) 

8  Was  a  junior  officer  to  get 
praise?  (5) 

10  Rings  senators  troubled  by  an 
infringement  (13) 

150nly  half  speed  for  the 
maiden  (5) 

16  Perfect  statement  by  one 
playing  cards  (5) 

18  Large  open  space  for  many 
Playing  golf  (9) 

19  Confines  one  after  another,  so 
to  speak  (7) 

20  Amin  to  come  up  in  charge — 
that's  foolish  (7) 

21  Conclude  that  the  amount  of 
money  has  risen  (3,2) 

24  Sounds  as  though  we  have 
avoided  the  fc-g  (4) 

25  But  is  it  enough  bread  to  go 
round?  (4) 


Yesterday’s  Solution 
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QUICK  SOLUTION  * 

ACROSS;  1  Poise.  4  Unpen,  10 
Madeira,  li  Giddy,  12  Curie.  13 
Isthmus,  15  Nero.  17  Glade.  19 
Lance,  22  Loom.  25  Oculist.  27 
Nymph,  29  Model.  30  Ensnare.  31 
Myrrh,  32  Cynic.  DOWN:  2  Order.  3 
Stipend.  5  Night.  6  Endemic,  7 
Smock.  8  Tapir.  9  Gypsy.  14  Solo.  16 
Eels.  18  Laundry.  20  Amnestv.  21 
Dogma.  23  Oner.  24  Shrew,  26  idler, 
28  Miami. 


QUICK  CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 
1  Enumerate 
4  Fix 

8  Up-to-date 

9  Evade 

10  Skin 

11  Fervent 
13  Pour 
15  Deadly 

17  Fleurs-de-lis 
20  Take  effect 
22  Water-fowl 
24  Entire  range 

26  Preclude 

27  Disease 

28  Baby's  outfit 

29  Dangerous 


DOWN 

1  Fortress 

2  Higher 

3  Rapid  keyboard 
composition 

4  On  fire 

5  Italian  city 

6  Inside 

7  Lock  of  hair 
12  Send  out 

14  Italian  island 
16  Chest  of  drawers 

18  Normal 

19  Content 

21  Attract 

22  Foot-lever 

23  Sign  of  omission 
25  Encounters 


and  that's  where  the  effort  should 
be.” 

Despite  all  the  imponderables 
though,  the  Reagan  administration 
is  betting  that  an  explosion  of  service 
exports  in  coming  years  will  make  a 
dent  in  the  U.S.  trade  deficit.  For 
that  reason,  Washington  is  eager  to 
press  ahead  in  extending  the  Free 
Trade  Area  (FTA)  agreement  with 
Israel  to  the  sphere  of  services.  If 
progress  is  made  with  Israel,  the 
reasoning  goes,  it  will  pave  the  way 
for  a  wave  of  international  agree¬ 
ments  on  services. 

“Israel  is  kind  of  a  test  case,”  says 
Ephraim  Davrath,  deputy  director 
general  for  international  affairs  at 
the  Ministry  of  Finance.  “We’re  the 
first  country  where  this  type  of  dis¬ 
cussion  is  taking  place.  We’re  sort  of 
a  laboratory.” 

The  bilateral  FTA  agreement 
signed  by  the  U.S.  and  Israel  two 
years  ago  specified  that  talks  be  held 
to  extend  the  agreement  from  the 
sphere  of  goods  in  the  realm  of 
services.  So  fax,  three  rounds  of  talks 
have  been  held,  the  most  recent 
coming  last  month.  Meanwhile,  the 
U.S.  is  negotiating  its  second  FTA 
pact  with  Canada.  Unlike  with 
Israel,  where  talks  on  a  goods  FTA 
and  a  services  FTA  were  held  se- 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


Jot—Iot:  Kerem  Avraham,  19  Tzafa- 
nls,  820950;  Balsam,  Salah  Eddin. 
272315;  Shu'afat  Shu'afat  Road,  810108; 
Dar  Akfawa,  Herod's  Gate,  282058. 

Tal  Ads;  Lav  Ha*ir,  69  Ahad  Ha’am, 
613862;  Kupat  Holim  Clalit,  7  Amsterdam. 
232383. 

Ra'aaana-Kfar  Sava:  Shuali,  A.  Yoffa, 
Ra'anana. 

Natanya:  Kupat  Holim  Clalt,  31 
Brodetsky,  611 123. 

Haifa:  Pevsner.  27  Pevsner,  684073. 

DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Jerusalem:  Blkur  Holim  (pediatrics), 
Hadassah  Ein  Karem  (internal,  surgery, 
orthopedics,  E.N.T.),  Mlegav  Ledach  (ob¬ 
stetrics),  Shaara  Zsdafc  (ophthalmology). 
Tal  Aviv:  Rokah  (pediatrics,  internal, 
surgery). 

Natanya:  Laniado 


POLICE 


100 


Dial  lOO  in  most  parts  oftha  country. 

In  Tiberias  dial  924444,  Kiryat  Shmona 


FIRE 


102 


In  emergencies  dM  102.  Otherwise,  dial 
number  of  your  local  station  as  given  in  the 
front  of  the  phone  directory. 


FLIGHTS 


24  -  Hoars  FHght  Information  Ser¬ 
vices:  CaO  03-8712484  (multMine),  Arrivals 
.Only  (Taped  Message)  03-381111  (20  Eras) 


FIRST  AID  101 


Magan  David  Adorn 

In  emergencies  dial  101  in  most  parts  of  the 
country.  In  addtion: 

Ashdod  51332  Jerusalem  *523133 

Aahfceion  23333  (Gron  344442 

Sat  Yam  *5511111  Kiryat  Shmona  *944334 
Beertheba  74767  Nahariya  *823333 
Carmlei  *888555  Natanya  *23333 

Pan  Region  *781111  PetahTikva  *8231111 
Eilat  72333  Rehovot  *461333 

Hadara  *72333  RMion  LsZion  van 

Haifa  *512233  Safad  930333 

Hatzor 936333  Tel  Aviv  *64601 11 

Hoi  on  *03133  Tiberias  *790111 

•  Mobile  Intensive  Care  Unit  (MICU) 
service  in  ihe  ana,  around  the  ctock. 
Bran— BnodnnalFhat  AM.  TsL  Jerusalem 
227T71.  Tel  Aviv  5461111  (ctdctaYvautti  03- 
251113),  Haifa  B72222.  Bcenheba  418111, 
Natanya 35316. 

Rape  Criah  Centre  {24  hours),  far  Up  a* 
Td  Aviv,  2348191  Jerusalem  -  206554.  and 
Haifa  660111. 

The  National  Poison  Central  Centre  at 

Ramberti  Hospital,  phone  (04)  529205,  for 
emenjency  cats,  24  hours  a  day,  for  informa¬ 
tion  in  case  of  poisoning. 

Kupat  Hofam  InffnMimdun  rsuns  Till  m 
43330a  433500  Sunday-Thusday,  8  am.  to  8 
pm  Friday  8  am.  35  3  p/n. 


quentially,  the  U.S.-Canada  talk? 
are  running  in  parallel. 

A  Canadian  team  led  by  Simon 
Reisman  and  an  American  delega¬ 
tion  led  by  Peter  Murphy  are  rushing 
to  complete  negotiations  to  meet  an 
October  deadline  that  will  allow  foe 
FTA  agreement  to  be  “fast-tracked” 
though  Congress.  For  the  most  part, 
the  talks  have  been  shrouded  in 
secrecy  and  there’s  little  indication 
of  how  the  service  portion  of  the 
negotiations  is  faring 

But  it’s  dear  that  Washington  is 
hoping  that  the  momentum  of  ser¬ 
vice  negotiations  with  Israel  and 
Canada  will  cany  over  to  a  larger 
international  forum,  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT)  talks  to  be  held  in  Uruguay 
this  fall.  For  tire  first  time,  the  lower¬ 
ing  of  barriers  on  the  international 
flow  of  services  will  be  at  foe  centre 
of  discussions  at  the  meeting  of  in¬ 
dustrialized  GATT  members. 

With  Japan  ascendant  in  electro¬ 
nics,  autos  and  making  rapid  head¬ 
way  in  computers,  the  U.S.  strategy 
is  to  press  its  advantage  »■  the  inter¬ 
national  trade  of  services.  Even 
now,  it’s  not  inconceivable  for  a 
Frenchman  working  at  a  computer 
that  runs  on  American-made  soft¬ 
ware  to  tap  into  a  U.S.-designed 
database.  After  work  he  might  book 
a  ticket  on  Trans  World  Airlines 


located  in  an  area  that  has  sites  holy 
to  three  major  faiths.  Hoteliers,  res¬ 
taurateurs,  tour  operators,  and  car 
rental  agencies  can  literally  count 
their  blessings.  Even  In  1986,  when 
fears  of  terrorism  caused  Americans 
to  stay  away  in  droves,  Israel’s  tour¬ 
ism  revenues  totalled  $970m. 

Other  strong  service  exports  for 
Israel,  Davrath  says,  are  engineer¬ 
ing,  consulting,  software  and  air  ser¬ 
vices.  Although  financial  services 
aren’t  on  the  agenda,  Davrath  said 
Israel  would  welcome  foe  entry  of 
U.S.  banks  and  other  financial  in¬ 
stitutions  in  foe  market.  If  U.S. 
banks  came  to  Israel,  observes  Shlo- 
mo  Kalish,  a  lecturer  at  Tel  Aviv 
Univeisity’s  School  of  Management, 
consumers  would  benefit  from  foe 
efficiencies  developed  in  foe  highly 
competitive  American  market 

Davrath  notes  that  American  Ex¬ 
press,  for  example,  doesn’t  have 
direct  representation  in  Israel. 
“They  used  to  have  an  office,  but 
scrapped  it  because  of  foe  Arab 
boycott,”  he  says.  “This  is  a  subject 
that  might  be  raised  along  with  free 
trade  in  services.” 

Discussions  at  trade  conferences 
could  aptly  be  described  as  highly 
sophisticated  horse  trading.  The 
prime  topics  at  the  Israel-U.S.  FTA 
talks  are  tourism,  telecommunica¬ 
tions,  insurance  and  aircraft  mainte¬ 
nance. 

Americans  voice  concern  about 
governmental  limits  on  the  amount 
.  of  foreign  currency  Israelis  can  carry 
abroad.  Israel,  meanwhile,  wants 
foe  U.S.  Federal  Aviation  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  do  away  with  its  require¬ 
ment  that  American  aircraft  flying 
domestic  routes  be  repaired  in  the 
U.S.  Washington  expresses  foe  hope 
that  Israel  will  crack  down  on  com¬ 
puter  users  who  pirate  U.S.-made 
software.  Washington’s  help  is  soli¬ 
cited  for  Israeli  insurance  companies 
that  have  to  go  through  the  maze  of 
varying  regulations  throughout  the 
SO  states. 

With  no  deadline  to  meet,  there’s 
no  indication  that  a  service  FTA  will 
be  signed  by  Washington  and  Jeru¬ 
salem  anytime  soon. 

Meanwhile,,  though  there  have 
been  few  leaks  out  of  foe  FTA  talks 
between  Washington  and  Ottawa, 
sources  say  that  whatever  else  is 
decided,  Canada  is  unlikely  to  aban¬ 
don  its  efforts  at  cultural  protection¬ 
ism.  Hie  cultural  issue  gives  an  in¬ 
dication  of  the  delicate  issues  nego¬ 
tiators  face  in  trying,  to  cobble 
together  service  trade  agreements. 

Before  the  owner  of  a  radio  or 
television  station  in  Canada  can 
broadcast,  he  must  pass  muster  with 
the  Canadian  Radio  and  Television 
Commission.  That  body  generally 
requires,  that  the  station  use  an 
adequate  level  of  Canadian  artists 
and  content.  Foreign  buyers  of 
newspaper  publishing  companies, 
meanwhile,  must  receive  approval 
from  Ottawa.  -  ^ 

The  reason  for  what  one  Canadian 
called  “fois.cultpral  nervousness”  is 
the  perception  that  foe  cultural  be- 


Americatt^SptSsS' "card.  •  Ifemd&ti  on  “foe'  other ''aSeof  the1 


Later,  he  could  watch  Rambo  III  at  a 
movie  house  and  then  dance  to  a 
Whitney  Houston  record  at  a  dis¬ 
cotheque.  It’s  even  conceivable  that 
he  could  flout  French  custom  and 
catch  a  late-night  snack  at  McDo¬ 
nald's. 

But  if  foe  U.S.  has  unmatched 
dout  in  foe  area  of  services,  Israel  is 
no  slouch  for  its  size.  For  one  thing, 
Israel  has  an  asset  that  even  the  U.S. 
can’t  match,  namely  being  foe  Holy 
Land.  In  the  realm  of  tourism,  a 
country  could  do  worse  than  be 


border  might  overwhelm  its  north¬ 
ern  neighbour  with  a  sort  of  creeping 
Madonnaism. 

As  former  Prime  Minister  Pierre 
Trudeau  said:  “It’s  tike  a  mouse  in 
bed  with  an  elephant.” 

Predictably,  not  all  Canadians  are 
pleased  with  foe  content  regulations. 
Some  simply  thumb  their  noses  at 
foe  bureaucrats  and  boy  satellite 
dishes  to  get  their  fill  of  U.S.  prog¬ 
rammes.  But  that’s  in  keeping  with 
foe  nature  of  services:  they  respect 
no  borders. 


The  Jewish  Agency 
larad  Education  Fund 
TENDER  NO.  81/881/87 

1.  The  Jewish  Agency  (haroinaftar  the  Agency)  hwftas  tenders  torn  buMteg  contractors 
for  Ihe  construction  of  the 


2.  The  projected  oonshvcMon  is  approximately 650 sqm 

3.  CondMons  of  the  tender  as  Wee  all  other  pwfinent  Information  can  be  obtained  from 
Tuesday,  August  18, 1967  from  the  Agency.  17  Kaplan  Street  Tel  Avfv,  room  717 
between  9  arn.-12  noon,  against  a  non-refundetote  deposit  of  MS  250. 

4.  A  special  tour  of  gw  construction  site  for  contractors  wM  be  held  on  Monday,  August  24. 
1 987.  departing  at  1 0  am  from  the  Bosh  Ptna  local  Count*. 

5.  Skis  should  be  submitted  not  later  than  ipjn.  on  Wednesday,  September  16. 1987 at 
the  address  mentioned  In  paragraph  3  above. 

6l  This  tenderb  open  only  to  contractors  registered  In  accordance  wMi  Ihe  Act  reganfing 
Regbfiatkm  of  Contractors  far  the  execution  of  Engineering  and  Construction  Works 
1969,  such  contractors  to  abide  by  requirements  of  the  Actandto  be  afigfcte  to  carry 
out  tha  works  as  specified 

7.  The  Agency  does  not  undertake  to  acceptthe  lowest,  or  any  olherbid. 


CURRENcy  I 

MARKETS _ _ 

Dollar  in 
midst  of 

correction 

mfrce  Department  announced  that 

r 

^^e^Snouncement  provoked  ,a 

short  covering  of  long  dollar  post- 
end  of  the  trading 

session,  the  U.S.  cuirency  h*d 
dosed  above  foe  day’s  levels. 

In  addition,  the  aawaqi Jwd 
moved  higher  throughout  foe week, 
reflecting  a  belief  that  tbeU-J >• 
economy  was  improving.  Indeed  on 
Friday,  the  U.S.  wholesale  price  in¬ 
dex  edged  up  a  mere  0.2 
indicating  inflation  would  remain 
low  for  the  foreseeable  future.  Ten¬ 
sion  in  foe  Gulf  also  supported  foe 
dollar,  which  is  regarded  as  safer 
than  European  currencies. 

The  technical  picture  shows  that 
the  U.S.  currency  has  only  encoun-  .■ 
tered  a  technical  correction,  wtaqh  f 
does  not  change  even  foe  medium- 
term  trend  towards  a  stronger  dol¬ 
lar.  The  recent  strength  of  the  U.S. 
currency  brought  it  to  an  over¬ 
bought  situation  that  required  some 

technical  correction.  This  correction 

may  continue  in  foe  first  trading 
days  of  this  week,  but  it  will  not 
change  the  major  trend  for  foe  dol¬ 
lar,  which  is  currently  neutral  and 
will  remain  so  until  we  see  closings 
below  foe  currency's  previous  lows. 
However,  these  are  not  expected. 

The  column  appears  courtesy  of 
Boaz  Barak  Advisory  Service.  * 


BUSINESS  BRIEFS 


More  price 
controls  are  » 
removed 

The  Ministry  of  Industry  and 
Trade  yesterday  removed  a  wide  as¬ 
sortment  of  goods  and  services  from 
price  controls.  Following  the  move, 
only  39  per  cent  of  all  products  re¬ 
main  under  supervision. 

Controls  were  lifted  yesterday  on 
such  goods  as  light-sensitive  film, 
woven  carpets*  records,  pre¬ 
recorded  video  cassetes,  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  flour-based  products 
among  other  things- 

Officials  said  foe  move  was  in  tine 
with  the  ministry’s  policy  of  gradual¬ 
ly  removing  supervision. 

SOLEL  BONEH  LTD.  last  week 
was  awarded  the  contract  for  con¬ 
struction  of  the  next  segment  of  the 
Ayalon  highway  in  Tel  Aviv,  Neti-> 
vei  Ayalon  Co.,  foe  highway’s  de-s  • 
veloper,  said.  Sole!  Boneh  put  in  a 
bid  of  NIS7.5  million  to  build  the 
nearly  two-kilometre-long  portion, 
from  the  Halacha  bridge  to  Sderet 
Rokah. 

Work  is  due  to  begin  September  1 
and  is  expected  to  be  completed  in 
14  months. 

WEST  GERMAN  TOURISTS  will 
be  coming  to  Eilat  this  winter  in 
large  numbers,  thanks  to  an  accord 
signed  between  El  AI  and  Necker- 
man.  West  Germany’s  second-larg¬ 
est  tourism  agency. 

El  Al  said  it  would  be  making 
weekly  non-stop  flights  between 
Frankfort  and  Eilat,  beginning  No¬ 
vember  3  and  running  until  the  end 
of  May.  The  airline  said  it  would  use 
foe  new  Boeing  7S7  due  to  join  the 
fleet  in  November  on  the  route.  7. 

CASSETTE  BOOK  . 
SELF-STUDY  COURSE  V 

HEBREW 

ATYOUR 
EASE 


JJie  perfect  way  to  team  the 
Hebrew  language  as  spoken  in 
—  HEBREW  AT 
YOUR  EASE  starts  with  the 
basic  alphabet,  progressing 
step-by-step  to  increasingly 
more  complex  usages  of  the 
language. 

The  set  contains:  Four  60-mi  nute 
p&ssefles,  a 272-page  illustrated 
book  by  EJiezer  Tirkel  which, 
together  with  the  cassettes, 
.presents  English  and  Hebrew 
side  by  side,  and  a  glossary  of 
700  frequently  used 
wrds.  Hebrew  at  Your  Ease  is 
■p1?®  1 available  in  German. 

.Publil1i4eHoUtyudAChiaSaf 

- PRICE:  NIS  85 

To:  BOOKS,  - - * 

The  Jerusalem  Post,  P.OBcxfll, 

UffilKalam  Qirwi  I 


JTJgeaend  me  HEBREW  AT  YOUR 
wi?K5tose  a  cheque  for  NIS  86. 
vna^VAT,  postaoe  and  hnndPtmi  ' 
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Surprise, 
Surprise, 
Surprise 

.  Surprise  No.  J  was  the  shockingly 
low  consumer  price  index  for  July 
.published  on  Friday  afternoon 
*  Shockingly  low  ft  was,  compared 
with  the  forecasts  that  had  confident- 
+  ly  predicted  no  less  than  1.5  per  cen< 
and  possibly  2  per  cent.  This  would 
have  triggered  a  cost-of-living  incre¬ 
ment  with  the  very  next  pay  cheque. 
...  However,  the  forecasters  this  time 
pot  only  succeeded  in  getting  the 
:  direction  wrong,  they  were  not  even 
.  in  the  nght  ball  park. 

_  r  The  moral  of  the  story,  in  terms  of 
2  suitable  behaviour  in  the  markets 
when  faced  with  this  level  of  uncer¬ 
tainty,  seems  to  be  to  do  wbat  we 
suggested  last  week  -  namely  to  stay 

I  t  mi  the  sidelines,  and  then  jump  on  the 
bandwagon  when  the  winning  tf-api  is 
.announced  (if  'mixing  a  few 
metaphors  makes  the  point  dearer). 

.  As  for  the  rale  of  inflation  itself, 
.the  July  figure  has  dispelled  the 
,  gloom  that  settled  in  after  the  pre¬ 
vious  shock,  from  the  June  figure, 

2  which  dispelled  the  optimism  that 
,  followed  the  May  figure,  and  so  on. 

,  At  the  moment  the  median  forecast 
for  the  August  consumer  price  index 
Is  around  0.7-0.8  per  cent  Tliat'is 
srtiat  the  Treasury  and  the  economics 
.  departments  of  the  major  banks  are 
talking  about.  Second-guessing  is 
-already  rife,  and  arguments  are 
being  produced  to  explain  why  the 
outcome  win  be  either  much  higher 
or  modi  lower  than  this  number.  For 
these  reasons,  the  best  guess  Is 
obviously  that  the  same  number  now 
being  predicted  will  be  the  winning 

l  number  -  not  through  any  inherent 
merit  or  because  the  forecasters  have 
improved,  because  the  random  pro¬ 
cess  is  likely  to  stop  the  spinning 
k  wheel  this  time  in  the  middle  of  the 
range,  not  on  the  upper  or  lower 
,  extremities  thereof. 

Surprise  No.  2  was  the  lack  of 
.  reaction  to  surprise  No.  1  when  the 
markets  opened  yesterday.  The 
.expectation  had  been  that  index- 
finked  bonds,  which  have  climbed 
steadily  for  weeks,  would  be  hit  bard 
by  the  dashed  expectations  and  the 
threat  of  higher  inflation  which  had 
fed  their  rise.  In  the  event,  however, 
^prices  fen  moderately,  and  volume 
remained  on  the  lower  side  of  nibtfer- 

*  luff—  — ...  —~tz:  i 

Even  greater  shocks  were  in  store 
Grom  the  share  market.  The  two- 

-  sided  trading  session  opened  with 
.  rises  of  34  per  cent  in  many  issues, 

^  and  it  seemed  briefly  .as  though  the 

-  obvious  was  indeed  going  to  occur  - 
.  shares  were  going  to  take  the  oppor- 

■  tiinitv  for  a  good  old  bash  to  the 
upside.  Such  was  not  to  be  the  case. 

:  In  the  second  and  subsequent  rounds 
of  trading,  these  gains  were  pared, 
and  while  the  market  scored  a  solid 
advance  over  the  day.  it  was  nothing 
to  get  excited  about.  So  much,  in 
Short,  for  expectations. 

!'  But  why?  Several  suggestions  hare 
been  put  forward.  One  simple  one 
‘  ^scribes  the  lethargy  to  the  summer 
doldrums/v  a  cation  syndrome, 
whereby  the  market  is  too  sluggish  to 
behave  property. 

Another  view  is  that  bond  prices 
'arc  being  supported  by  institutional 

■  buying  by  provident  and  pension 
'funds,  which  are  starved  of  new 
2  issues  because  of  the  miserly  policy  of 
fhe  Treasury  and  the  Bank  of  Israel 
in  this  respect.  As  a  result  (hey  have 

■;  to  go  to  the  secondary  market  to  buy 
cover  for  their  inflow  of  investments. 

|  Surprise  No.  k  After  the  biggest 
build-up  in  history,. the  government 
;  still  flunked  out  over  the  Lavi,  (eav- 
2  mg  every  one  standing  like  a  bunch  oT 
’  lemons.  Shamir  and  Peres  are  entire- 
:  ly  to  blame  Tor  this,  of  course,  and  the 
only  thing  they  should  compete  for  is 
!  to  play  Hamlet. 

■  Hie  cabinet  vote  was  not  such  a 

*  surprise,  though.  When  it  is  recalled 
2  that  these  are  the  same  bumblers 
;  who,  three  years  ago,  sat  up  all  night 

*  in  a  session  billed  as  crucial  to  the 
ftiture  of  the  economy,  and  emerged 

|  after  raising  the  price  of  frozen  chick- 

-  en  by  94  per  cent,  only  to  reverse  that 
'  decision  within  hours,  ft  seems  that 
;  they  were  playing  true  to  form. 


ByAVITEMKEN  ' 
fost  Economic  Reporter 
After  many  months  in  the  dol¬ 
drums  the  housing  market  is  awak-- 
dung,  at  least  in  the  big  cities.  Fig¬ 
ures  published  on  Friday  by  the 
Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  showed 
the  prices  of  flats  and  houses  rose  in 
the  April- June  period  some  3.7  per 
cent  on  average  from  the  previous 
three  months. 

The  nationwide  average,  howev¬ 
er,  masked  large  variations  in  the 
housing-price  rises  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  The  hikes  were 
marked  in  the  large  cities,  but  more 
moderate  in  the  suburbs  and  outside 
the  metropolitan  areas, 

Jerusalem  led  the  way,  with  the 
prices  of  flats  rising  6.5  per  cent  in 
the  second  quarter  of  the  year  from 
the  previous  three  mouths.  In  the 


case  of  large  -flats  Of  3  V2  to  four 
rooms  the  hike  -was  even  more 
marked,  with  prices  jumping  some 
18.6  per  cent.  The  price  of  a  small- 
to  medium-size  flat  in  the  capital 
rose  from  NIS  82,533  on  average  for 
Janoaxy-March  to  NIS  86,503  in 
AprikJune. 

Flat  prices  in  Tel  Aviv  did  not  lag 
very  much  behind  Jerusalem,  in- 


ip  the  prices  of  medium-size  to  fargp 
flats,  with  3Vi  or  four  rooms.  They 
went  up  from  an  average  of  NIS 
141310  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year  to  NIS  167,670  in  Aprfl-June. 

In  the  Dan  region,  outside  Tel 
Aviv,  however,  flat  prices  rose  only 
■1.6  per  cent  on  average.  ” 

Prices  for  flats  in  Haife  rose  53 
,  .  per  cent  in  the  last  quarter  in  the 

creasing  6  per  cent  m  the  second  Sharon  area  they  climbed  bv 3  5oer 
quarter  of  the  year.  As  in  Jerusa-  cent  and  in  the  central  region  by3 
lem,  the  rise  was  especially  marked  per  cent.  7 
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Histadriit:  Wage  talks  could 
be  completed  in  2  weeks 


By  JEFF  BLACK 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Histadrnt  leaders  said  yesterday 
they  stiD  believed  there  was  a  chance 
of  reaching  a  public-sector  wage 
agreement  with  the  Treasury  within 
the  next  two  weeks. 

No  meeting  has  been  scheduled  for 
this  week  between  Histadrut 
Secretary-General  Yisrael  Kessar 
and  Finance  Minister  Moshe  Nisshn, 
but  the  informal  contacts  between  the 
labour  federation's  trade  union  de¬ 
partment  bead  Haim  Haberfeld  and 
the  Treasury’s  chief  wage  negotiator, 
EQlle)  Doda’i,  will  continue. 

Kessar  and  Haberfeld  yesterday 


briefed  members  of  the  Histadrut’s 
central  committee  on  tie  present 
state  of  the  wage  talks. 

They  said  a  one-year  collective 
wage  agreement  was  stiO  possible  if 
flte  Treasury  agreed  to  a  move  to  a 
five-day  work  week  and  shorter 
working  hours  ova*  a  number  of 
years,  alongside  a  “realistic”  pay 
increase. 

But,  they  stressed.  If  the  Treasury 
maintained  its  opposition  to  these 
demands,  then  at  the  beginning  of 
September  each  individual  union 
would  conduct  separate  negotiations 
with  their  employers  in  place  of  a 
collective  deal. 


Mishkannetup 
201.5%  in  half 

Post  Economic  Staff 
Mishkan  Mortgage  Bank  Ltd.,  a 
unit  of  Bank  Hapoalim,  said  net 
earnings  for  the  half  ended  June  30 
grew  201.5  per  cent  to  NIS3.25  mil¬ 
lion,  representing  a  26.3  per  cent 
rate  of  return  on  capital  on  an  an¬ 
nualized  basis.  The. home  lending 
bank’s  pre-tax  profit  was  up  224.7 
per  cent,  to  NIS6.77m.  . 

The  bank’s  capital  stood  at 
NIS27.9hl  at  the  end  of  June,  com¬ 
pared  with  NIS24.7m.  on  December 
31,  1986,  an  increase  of  12.9  per 
cent.  Its  balance  sheet  shrank  0.9  per 
cent  to  NIS2.268in.  at  the  end  of  the 
half. 


4  held  in  car  theft 

TEL  AVTV  (Itim),  -  Four  residents 
of  Rafiah  and  Gaza  were  remanded 
Jn ,  t^e  magistrate’s^  court  ^ere  .  op 
Thursday 'on  suspicion  of  belonging 
to  a  ring  which  has  stolen  500  cars  In 
Israel. 

The  four  are  Rahawi  Marwan,  24; 
Iyad  Abu  Shawiwi,  36:  Daiz  Ziad, 
30;  and  Abu  Almsh  Ibrahim,  42. 


GULF 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 

In  Oman,  visiting  Iranian  Foreign 
Minister  Ah  Akbar  Velayati  discus¬ 
sed  tension  in  the  strategic  Strait  of 
Hormuz  with  his  Omani  counter¬ 
part,  Youssef  Bin  Alawi.  The  two 
contries  share  control  of  the  strait. 

Teheran  Radio  quoted  Velayati  as 
saying,  “If  the  U.S.  intends  to  en¬ 
danger  our  interests,  we  will  firmly 
stand  [up]  to  it  and  will  defend  our 
interests  in  the  region.” 

Earlier,  President  Reagan  and 
Iranian  President  AH  Khameni 
traded  warnings  on  the  Gulf. 

If  America  and  her  allies  enter 
the  scene  and  there  is  bloodshed, 
they  should  know  they  will  not  be 
safe  from  the  repeated  blows  of  our 
people  forever,"  Khameni  told  a 
rally  in  Iran. 

Reagan,  in  his  weekly  radio 
address,  vowed  to  stand  up  to  Ira¬ 
nian  threats:  “We  have  to  show  that 
efforts  of  intimidation,  like  Iranian 
threats  against  Kuwait  and  other 
non-belligerent  states  in  the  Gulf,  do 
not  work,"  he  said. 

In  a  related  development,  the 
State  Department  has  ordered  its 
diplomats  around  the  world  to  take 
new  security  precautions  after  it  said 
Iranian  agents  were  seen  checking 
embassies  in  several  countries  to  find 
places  vulnerable  to  attack. 

“The  Iranian  threats  to  attack 
embassies  is  the  most  serious  we 
have  ever  seen  developing,”  said  a 
State  Department  official. 


The  Jewish  Agency 
Israel  Education  Fund 
TENDER  NO.  81/859/87 

1.  Tfte  Jeurish  Agency  (hyrinaftat  tfta  Agency)  invites  tenders  (ran  txrikftrg  contractors 

zt^uEmSSoMsiffiitirTv  centre  at  the  ttx  Bonn  college 

2.  ThapwrswtodcoPBiniiato  _ _  ,  ,, 

3.  Condftic^  o<  aw  leader  as  well  as  all  «her  pertinent  Won7Hfllonc»i  be  obtamed  from 

Tuesday,  August  25,  tM7  tram  the  Agency.  17  Kaplan  Street.  Tel  Aw.  room  717 

between  9  a.m-12  nooa  aamnstanOTHefundaOte  deposit  ot  NIS  M0.  ^ 

A  A  tour  of  the  construction  site  for  contactors  w#  be  held  on  Monday. 

Septamoer  1“*,  1B67.  dating  « it)  am.  from  itw  Sde  Boher  College  Office. 

5.  B^3houkJbesubn«ed  not  later  thwl  p  J7t  on  Tuesd^,  September  22,1987  a!  the 

address  mentioned  In  paragraph  3  above.  _  -  ^t.ni-t.uauujiinn 

6  Tho  fcuxSer  toopenonly  to  contractors  registered  In  accordance  wfth the  Am regarong 
Registration  of  Contractors  tor  the  execiafan  of  Engineering  end  Construction  Works 

19®,  such  contact  to  abkisDymquIremsrts  of  tfwAcl and  tobeefigatetocarry 

out  toe  works  as  ^jedfed.  _  _ 

7.  The  Ape^  does  fKXondertalw  to  ec^Ptltto  lowest,  or  any  ottwrbid. 


PAYOUT -EJbit  Computers  Ltd. 
said  its  board  had  declared  an 
initial  quarterly  dividend  of  five 
cents  a  share,  payable  September 
28. 


Hotels  to  be 

approved 

enterprises 

By  JEFF  BLACK 
-For  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Investment  in  hotel  improve- 
, meats  and  development  was  granted 
approved  enterprise  status  yester¬ 
day  by  the  directorate  of  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Industry  and  Trade's  Invest¬ 
ment  Authority. 

Oded  Shamir,  the  authority’s  di¬ 
rector,  said  the  aim  of  this  move  was 
to  encourage  suitable  investment  in 
old' hotel  buOdings  and  rejuvenate 
them  for  new  needs.  According  to 
figures  presented  to  the  Investment 
Authority,  the  average  revenue  of 
hotel  rooms  declines  as  the  hotel 


The  decision  to  grant  approved 
enterprise  status  to  hotels  meeting 
the  authority’s  criteria  was  taken  at 
tile  suggestion  of  the  Ministry  of 
Tourism. 


’88-model 
car  sales 
are  stalled 

By  JONATHAN  KARP 
TEL  AVIV.  -  The  car  buyers  who 
thought  they  could  beat  the  crunch 
by  placing  early  orders  for  1988 
models  are  about  to  become  the  first 
victims  of  the  government’s  toded- 
siot]  OH  prices. 

The  new  car  year  officially  opened 
yesterday  in  Israel,  but  none  of  the 
3,000  new  cars  which  are  expected  to 
arrive  here  by  Friday  can  be  deli¬ 
vered  to  customers  because  the 
Transport  and  Finance  ministries 
have  not  agreed  on  a  price  list. 

“IPs  a  silly  situation,  brought  on 
by  a  silly  system,”  Arye  Carasso,  the 
Renault  importer  and  head  of  the 
Automobile  Importers  Association, 
said  yesterday,  referring  to  the  price 
controls.  The  same  situation  occur¬ 
red  last  January  when  it  took  the 
government  a  few  days  to  devise  new 
prices  after  a  10  per  cent  devaluation 
of  the  shekel. 

Transport  Minister  Haim  Corfu 
recently  announced  that  prices  would 
rise  between  5  and  10  per  cent,  and  in 
some  instances  higher,  depending  on 
tiie  car’s  country  of  origin.  But  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  the  ministries  have 
been  negotiating  about  prices  for 
several  months,  they  have  not 
[- reached  a  final  plan. 

The  importers  could  sell  the  new 
models  at  1987-model  prices,  but 
they  are  not  likely  to  do  so.  “if  the 
manufacturing  costs  of  the  car  went 
up,  we’ll  lose  eves  more  money,” 
Carasso  argued.  “And  if  by  some 
chance  they  went  down,  we’ll  be 
accused  of  highway  robbery.” 

The  importers  who  have  had  rocky 
relations  with  the  Transport  and  Fi¬ 
nance  ministries  over  the  last  year, 
are  known  to  want  higher  price  in¬ 
creases  that  better  reflect  the  erosion 
of  the  shekel . 


‘Indexes 
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25  Shares 
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General  Bond 


Advances 


Unchanged 
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Statistics 


Stock  Indices 

General  Stars  (exd  argmt.) 
Npn-eemt 
Arrangrxnent  Banka 
Mortgage  Banka 
Financial  Inat. 

Insurance  . 

Comm  eras  &  Services 
Rml  Estate  &  Agile. 
Industrials 
Food  &  Tobacco 
Textiles  . 

Mauls 
Beetroniee 
Chemicals 
Industrial  Invest 
Investment  Cos. 

OR  Exploration 


13933  +730% 

788.76  +2J7% 

122.77  +0.09% 
14&82  +1188% 
12052  +052% 
10028  +246% 
13X87  +h2B% 
125.41  +-208% 
137.35  +130% 
12532  +1-25% 
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12930  +1.02% 
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Bond  Indices 

Index-tinted  Bonds 
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Volume  % 
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Commercial  Banks 
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•  21700 

— 

Maritime  0.1 
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19100 
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103850 
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45 
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Data  Gain 
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JERUSALEM 


FREE  PROFESSION  -  ACADEMIC  (M). 
young  looking,  attractive,  34/174.  seeks 
mxaodimeIHecnt«adcmicto28.  P.O^. 
,  Tel  Aviv 


JERUSALEM 


PURCHASE 


FREE! 

35).  Td.  02-539280  (evetriug  | 


II  pjn.). 


(to 


FOR  SALE.  Entire  cometns  of  ^artnttuL 
OH  02-538025. 


ill 

FOR  SALE:  WOMEN’S  10-speed  bike,  NIS 
170;  toaster  oven,  NK  50;  Yam  sted  string 
goiter  with  cae,  MS  250.  TcU&634683 . 


Soprano  wanted 

for  professional  choir. 
Good  voice  and  fluent  sight¬ 
reading  required. 

Call:  02-665350 

AU2U-ZM23 


TEL  AVIV 


wwwcWttwx 


NICE  FURNISHED  ROOM  for  single  or 
coopte.  AiUuoror  T^_  TcU  (&2S1S2S. 


iiwteftwvtttainnnnnr 


HERZUYA 


HERZUYA  PITUAH.  CM Oees 
5220,000.  Akn.  TeL  QSZ-SSIW. 


far  sale  from 


MATRIMONIAL 


EUROPEAN  DOCTOR,  singe  39/m.  m- 
tep-wl  {a  hucOccRtal  and  pretty,  £31  31  tor 
marriage.  Private  P.O.Boat  2658,  Tet  Aviv. 


SERVICES 

- . - . HlllHIQI))ilii!iilii)lllli)]|ll., . . 

_  HELP  WANTED?  Manpower  Services:  Oaby- 
'  sitter,  chairing,  cooking  staff,  mctapelet 
dnUrcn/dderiy,  waitress,  general,  takeaway 
-home  food,  door-uxfoor  service.  TeL  02- 
430694,02-431202. 

(mfliiiii!ifii!!i»iiiiiiiUitiiHifiii!iri!innii«fiiiiftjrimiii 

SITUATIONS  VACANT 

imiHi^iuimioHuiomuuiriiiifiiifiijfiiiiifiiiiiifjfiffii 
ENGLISH  SECRETARY  spoken  Hebrew. 
;  typmg,  for  Liberian  Embassy.  TeL  03-203191/ 
■2/3. 

^  tpKeMOKHG  for  £ann- 

*itii  daudner  2  yican  +•  sequin.  Tel. 


IQ  TSSf 

^^^Authorixad  Agency  \ _ y 


TUV-fSAL 
B.M.W. 

_  ^Authoiized  Agency 1  _ 

We  Buy  earn  (mm  and  aao  them  » iflpiomats,  UN 
personnel,  towiste  and  new imftfonirta  Aire 
HR  prices  ki  0»  country,  and  wtih  the  beet 

unnftTfl 

2W  0faangoHTriAvlv.T#l.5468008, 5488837, 
6^344.  Shtaffoom. 206  Ban  Yehuda. 


Person  to  Person 

Escort  Service 

BrnrytUixg  yon  always  vwattA  tceat 

DramPonmn  toPoraon 
Cteii  oaaagTsa,  oa-aasgg*. 


$hekai  Depouts  (annual  rates) 


PMBfcafc  7  days  1«daya  SOdaya 
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11.75 

1150 

1150 

11.75 

1225 

1250 

1250 

1225 

12.75 

6L00 

850 

850 

10LOQ 

1150 

1150 

1250 

1350 

1ZOO 

12-00 

1350 

1350 

1250 

1250 

1350 

1350 
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&S0 
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950 

1150 
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1020 

■1040 

1150 

1150 

1150 

1150 

1150 

1250 

1250 

1250 

1250 

1250 

1250 
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Last  Updated 

Laond  Mima 77  40-1.000 

1301-10300 
10301-60.000 
80301-160300 
100301-500300 
HapoaHm (JMy 22)  Upu999 
1300-9389 
10300-48399 
50300+ 

Dbcoant  (Aoguat  9)  50-989 

1300- 9380 
10000-49390 
60301-08389 

MfzraM  40-1300 

1301- 2300 
2301-5300 
5301-10.000 
10301-50300 

HrettatKAngoat  10)50-899 

1300-4399 
5300-9399 
10300*49398 
50300+ 

PstBh  (foreign  currency  deposit  ratoa,  August  13) 
C*macytafa.<k«ioaK)  3M0WTHS  a  MONTHS 

US.  dollar  ($100300)  9250  B300 

Pound  starting  (£103001  9500  9750 

PeuTachrnertc  (DM  1003001  3+25  3.375 

Swtos  franc  (SF  50300}  2AZS  3300 

Van  (3  mtiDon  van)  2.750  2375 

SOURCE:  BANK  LEUML  Raus  vaty  according  10  ttza  (8  depodt. 

Shekel  Foreign  Exchange  Rstyu  (August  13) 
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Exchanges.  Lowest  cost  credit  anywhere! 


72  Petoh  Tikva  Road,  corner  Yitzhak  SacJe. 
opposite  Beit  Maeriv.  Te!  Aviv. 

Tel.  03-330142.  333054.  3322C3.  331472 
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Time  aplenty 


SOME  LOCAL  soothsayers  predicted  that  what  bad  been 
billed  as  the  government’s  final,  decision-making  session  on  the 
Lavi  would  only  produce  still  another  postponement.  The 
prediction  seemed  too  wild  to  rate  as  even  a  good  joke,  after 
two  months  of  Sundays  given  to  ministerial  weighing  of  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  Lavi.  But  it  turned  out  to  be  correct. 

Worse  even  than  the  fresh  confirmation  of  the  cabinet’s 
ineradicable  attachment  to  footdraggmg  as  method  for  prob¬ 
lem  solving,  was  the  argument  put  forward  to  justify  the 
“two-week”  delay  in  reaching  a  finally  truly  final  decision. 

The  cabinet,,  both  the  prime  minister  and  the  vice  premier 
argued  in  unison,  was  evenly  split  between  supporters  and 
opponents  of  the  project,  so  that  a  break  was  needed  for  further 
study.  That,  to  put  no  finer  point  to  if,  was  a  brazen  and 
palpable  falsehood.  For  had  a  vote  been  taken  yesterday  on  the 
joint  proposal  by  the  ministers  of  defence  and  finanra  to  soap  the 
Lavi,  and  ended  in  a  deadlock,  the  proposal  would  simply  have 
been  defeated,  as  both  Yitzhak  Shamir  and  Shimon  Peres 
wished  might  happen. 

A  previous  government  decision  to  continue  with  the  project 
would  have  remained  in  force,  and  the  flying  machine  would 
have  been  saved. 

The  reason  Mr.  Shamir  and  Mr.  Peres,  one  speaking  for  his 
party  and  the  other  not,  pushed  for  the  delay  was  all  too  plainly 
the  fact  that  the  Lavi’s  opponents  had  the  upper  hand  before 
the  vote,  and  that  voting  on  the  Rabin-Nissim  proposal  would 
only  have  demonstrated  it  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

Fortunately  it  is  now  summer  vacation  dine  in  Israel  Aircraft 
Industries,  so  that  the  roughly  one  million  dollars  that  is  spent 
daily  on  the  Lavi  will  not  be  spent  during  the  coming  fortnight, 
while  the  nation  breathlessly  waits  for  the  cabinet’s  reconven¬ 
ing  on  the  subject.  But  this  is  -scarcely  a  consolation  for  the 
delay  itself. 

In  Mr.  Shamir’s  case  there  is  at  least  no  mystery  about  his 
motives.  They  are  fundamentally  the  same  as  those  of  his  fellow 
Herut  ministers  who  have  lined  up,  to  a  man,  behind  the  Lavi. 
The  Lavi  is  Herat’s  political  baby,  and  its  fatherhood  was 
freshly  declared  not  long  ago  when  the  Herat  convention 
unanimously  called  for  completion  of  the  project,  no  matter 
what. 

The  puzzlement  is  Mr.  Peres.  Labour's  leader  is  a  great 
believer  in  national  salvation  through  high  technology.  He  has 
a  rightful  claim  to  IAI’s  fatherhood.  But  he  must  surely  be 
aware,  as  nearly  all  his  ministerial  party  colleagues  are,  that 
while  a  potentially  great  plane,  the  Lavf  is  much  too  big  for 
Israel’s  breeches  and  would  be  available  much  too  late  to 
effectively  meet  Israel's  military  needs. 

Mr.  Peres  has  helped  neither  himself  nor  his  party  making 
the  bizarre  suggestion  that,  if  necessary,  Israelis  agree  to  lower 
their  standard  of  living  to  allow  the  Lavi,  a  weapon  highly 
appreciated  but  on  balance  unwanted  by  the  defence  establish¬ 
ment,  to  soar.  Planes  cannot  be  built  by  rhetoric.  If  he  means 
new  andspecial  taxes  he  should  say  so  and  brave  the  gauntlet  of 
theTfeasury,  Bade  of  Israel;  et  al. 

A  cheerful  note 

THE  LOW  RISE  in  the  cost-of-living  index  for  the  month  of 
July  -  a  mere  0.2  per  cent-  was  a  pleasant  surprise  when  it  was 
revealed  last  Friday.  But  celebration  would  be  premature. 

What  remains  a  cause  of  worry  is  the  rate  of  inflation  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  Totalling  8.8  per  cent,  the  rate  has 
been  the  same  as  it  was  during  the  corresponding  period  in 

1986.  This  is  nothing  to  shout  about.  If  the  trend  is  not  checked 
the  economy  will  wind  up  with  a  20  per  cent  inflation  rate  for 

1987,  again  the  same  as  last  year. 

Treading  water  in  the  fight  on  inflation  spells  not  progress 
but  retreat.  If  it  does  not  stop,  it  could  in  short  order  result  in 
renewed  inflation. 

Such  a  result  is  not  inevitable  if  the  right  policies  are  pursued. 
The  wholesale  price  index  of  industrial  products  and  services 
rose  by  12.5  per  cent  during  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year, 
following  the  10.7  devaluation  against  the  “basket”  of  curren¬ 
cies  in  January.  But  if  the  government  keeps  a  tight  rein  on  the 
budget  and  controls  wage  levels,  there  will  be  no  further  need 
for  devaluation  in  the  coming  months. 

Interest  rates  will  then  slide  down,  the  rate  of  inflation  w31 
actually  be  reduced  and  economic  activity  might  at  long  last 
pick  up. 

One  condition  for  success  in  carrying  out  such  an  anti- 
inflationary  programme  is  that  the  government  go  slow  in 
removing  price  controls.  The  reason  is  not  only  that  the 
Histadrut  has  made  it  a  prime  condition  of  its  cooperation  in 
holding  the  wage  line.  More  importantly,  this  is  how  even  a 
government  not  committed  ideologically  to  economic  interven¬ 
tion  would  have  to  behave  at  such  a.time  in  a  small  economy  as 
highly  monopolized  as  Israel’s. 


CABINET 


Let  the  Americans  DryB®nes 


(Coottaaed  dram  Page  One) 

Education  Minister  Yitzhak 
Navon :  We  cannot  expect  the  IDF  to 
pay  for  the  Lavi  when  it  holds  that 
it's  more  urgent  to  develop  the 
weaponry  of  the  next  generaion. 

Economics  Minister  Ya'acobi: 
Both  the  Finance  and  the  Defence 
Ministries  have  thoroughly  analyzed 
the  implications  of  continuing  the 
project,  and  of  stopping  it,  and  they 
deserve  our  support. 

Minister- without-Portfolio 
Peretz:  We  can  no  more  tell  the  IDF 
which  weapons  to  use  in  dme  of  war 
than  the  Children  of  Israel  could  tell 
David  what  to  use  against  Goliath. 

Minister-without-Poitfotio  Moshe 
Arens:  We  are  not  here  to  choose 
between  the  Lavi  and  the  weapons 
systems  of  tomorrow,  but  between 
the  Lavi  and  the  F-I6  fighter  plane. 

Minister-without-PortfoUo  Ezer 
Weizman:  There's  no  way  we  can 
scrape  together  another  $I50tn.  for 
the  defence  budget,  so  the  sensible 
course  is  to  hold  the  vote  today.  . 

Finance  Minister  Nissim:  We  can't 
increase  taxes  again  after  reducing 
them,  because  the  economy  must 
return  to  growth  after  stagnation. 
We  can’t  raise  loans,  voluntary  or 
compulsory,  and  just  forget  that  they 
have  to  be  repaid.  You  must  grasp, 
as  1  did,  that  the  proposal  to  scrap 
foe  Lari  is  not  just  a  matter  of 
bookkeeping. 

There  is  concern  at  foe  Treasury 
that  neither  Shamir  nor  Peres  will  let 
foe  Lavi  die.  and  thai  heavy  pressure 


will  be  brought  on  other  ministers  to 
agree  to  the  continuation  of  the 
project.  If  the  majority  of  ministers 
continue  to  oppose  the  project, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  a  vote  will 
take  place  in  two  weeks,  the  Treas¬ 
ury  men  said. 

The  Finance  Ministry  will  be  on 
the  watch  in  the  coming  fortnight, 
trying  to  prevent  IAI  from  signing 
any  new  contract  on  the  Lavi.  Minis¬ 
try  officials  said  yesterday  that  IAI 
has  no  mandate  or  funds  left  to  sign 
any  contract  in  foe  coming  weeks. . 

Jeff  Black  adds: 

The  Ministry  of  Industry  and 
Trade  said  yesterday  that  the  can¬ 
cellation  of  the  Lari  would  lead  to 
5,700  workers  losing  their  jobs  if 
alternative  projects  were  not  insti¬ 
tuted. 

According  to  an  internal  survey 
conducted  by  the  ministry,  5, 100  IAI 
workers  will  lose  their  jobs  and  600 
people  working  for  the  project’s  sub¬ 
contractors  will  be  out  of  work  if  the 
plane  is  scrapped. 

David  Brodet.  the  ministry's 
deputy-director-general  and  the 
head  of  its  economic  planning  divi¬ 
sion,  said  that  if  foe  government 
scrapped  the  fighter  but  initiated 
new  defence  projects,  the  number  of 
dismissals  would  be  reduced  to 
2.000. 

If  .the  project  continues,  1,500 
workers  will  become  redundant 
when  the  project’s  development 
stage  ends  in  four  years*  time, 
according  to  foe  ministry  survey. 


have  a  share 


SINCE  the  Six  Day  War,  U.S.  aid  to 
Israel  has  increased  a  thousandfold, 
from  S3  million  in  1966  to  S3  billion 
in  1987! 

Aid  payments  swelled  especially 
after  the  Yom  Kippur  War,  and  after 
that,  because  of  the  fumbling  way 
foe  Israel  government  dealt  with  the 
economic  and  financial  aspects  of 
Camp  David.  (One  of  the  reasons 
for  our  huge  annual  interest  pay¬ 
ments  is  that  though  the  Egyptian- 
Israeli  peace-agreement  was  pri¬ 
marily  a  major  achievement  for 
America’s  strategic  and  political  in¬ 
terests,  Israel  was  not  fully  compen¬ 
sated  for  foe  immense  financial  bur¬ 
den  incuned  in  relocating  her  milit¬ 
ary  and  civilian  installations  from 
Sinai  -  and  what  foe  did  get  was 
mostly  high-interest  loans.)  The 
U.S.  probably  recognized  this  when 
she  granted  us  the  very  generous 
emergency-aid  “life-saver,” 
amounting  to  Sl.S  billion,  without 
which  we  would  not  have  been  able 
to  stabilize  our  failing  economy. 

For  the  coming  year;  the  aid  pack¬ 
age  stands  at  S3  billion  (though, 
because  of  foe  erosion  of  tbe  dollar, 
in  real  tennS  total  aid  will  be  less). 
However,  the  question  which  now 
arises  is: 

Can  aid  of  such  magnitude  con¬ 
tinue-  and  no  less  important,  should 
it  continue? 

Let’s  look  at  It  first  from  the 
American  angle.  Both  Congress  and 
the  Administration  want  a  balanced 
budget  by  1991,  meaning  that  fore¬ 
ign  aid  must  also  be  cut.  From  a  peak 
of  S20.2  billion  in  1985,  total  aid  is 
akeady  down  to  $12.9  billion. 
Israel's  (and  Egypt's)  unchanged 
share  of  the  total  package  is  now 
proportionally  larger  than  before  - 
with  all  the  political  and  psychologic¬ 
al  implications  this  augurs. 

However,  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  distortion  in  foe  above 
data  relating  to  Israel  -  not  only 
because  of  some  of  foe  “quo”  which 
Israel  has  given  in  return  for  foe 
“quid,”  mainly  in  intelligence  and 
related  activities  -  but  especially  if 
we  place  American  military  support 
to  Israel  side  by  side  with  that  ex¬ 
tended  to  other  countries.  Nato 
countries,  for  instance,  every  year 
receive  upwards  of  $100  billion 
(according  to  one  calculation,  $160 
billion),  and  Japan's  and  Soutb 
Korea's  defences  are  subsidized  to 
the  tune  of  $40  billion. 

There  exists,  however,  one  signifi¬ 
cant  difference:  While  all  these  enor¬ 
mous  amounts  relating  to  Nato  and 
foe  Far  East  are  part  and  parcel  of 
America's  own  defence  budget, 
military  aid  to  Israel  (and  Egypt) 
comes  under  the  heading  of  “foreign 
aid.”  In  other  words,  while  military 
aid  to  other,  allies  figures  as  an  integ¬ 
ral  part  of  the  total  American  global 
defence  effort  -  the  part  directly 
pertaining  to  the  defence  of  one  of 
foe  world's  most  crucial  areas,  tbe 
Middle  East,  is  treated  as  a  separate- 
item  altogether.  Although  some  ex¬ 
perts,  including  our  former  econo¬ 
mic  minister  to  Washington,  Dan' 
Halperin,  believe  that  for  reasons'of 
Congressional  expediency  the  pre¬ 
sent  situation  in  this  respect  is  all  for 
foe  better,  the  question  merits  se¬ 
rious  re-examination,  as  the  present 
singling-out  of  Israel  could  in  the 
future  have  a  negative  impact  on 


Zalman  Shoval 

U.S.  public  opinion,  especially  if. 
America's  own  balance  of  payments 
situation  should  continue  to  slip. 

T  FT  US  now  turn  to  what  foe  ex¬ 
aggerated  reliance  on  American  aid 
may  mean  for  Israel.  Hie  many 
positive  aspects  are  self-evident,  but 
what  about  the  negative  effects? 
“Yes,  indeed,  we  are  becoming  poli¬ 
tically  much  too  dependent  on 
Washington,”  is  foe  pat  reply  one 
often  gets  to  this  question.  Although 
it  would  be  foolish  to  ignore  some  of 
the  more  unpalatable  manifestations 
of  U.S.  interference  in  Israel’s  inter¬ 
nal  affairs,  it  is  not  the  purely  politic¬ 
al  aspects  I  am  particularly  con¬ 
cerned  with  at  foe  moment,  but 
rather  the  moral  ones. 

Though  it  is  generally  accepted 
that  Israel  is  one  of  foe  few  cases 
where  U.S.  aid  has  not  led  to  corrup¬ 
tion  in  high  circles,  it  may  have  had 
corruptive  influence  of  a  d efferent 
character,  perhaps  more  harmful  in 
the  long  run.  Thus  it  is  not  so  much 
Israel's  formal  independence  which 
is  in  jeopardy,  but  rather  our  spirit  of 
independence  that  has  been  sapped 
by  our  over-reliance  on  outside  aid. 

Where  is  that  trait  of  spirited 
Israeli  self-reliance  and  enterprise? 
What  has  happened  to  foe  feeling 
that,  “whatever  happens,' we  can 
overcome!"  Well,  it  is  still  there  — 
but  to  a  far  lesser  degree  than  be¬ 
fore. 

What  has  been  demolished  is  our 
individual  and  collective  sense  of 
sound  economic  behaviour  -  as  a 
consequence  of  which  ordinary 
citizens,  but  especially  public  offi¬ 
cials,  seem  to  have  become  totally 
oblivious  of  foe  need  to  bring  ex¬ 
penditure  in  line  with  available  re¬ 
sources.  In  other  words,  our  ability 
to  draw  on  our  seemingly  inexhausti¬ 
ble  “overdraft”  in  Washington,  may 
have  created  a  dangerously  false 
perception  that  what  is  really  impor¬ 
tant  is  not  what  we  do  to  help 
ourselves,  but  rather  what  others  can 
do  to  help  os. 

It  is  this  mentality  which  is  at  the 
root  of  the  idea  of  introducing  a 
five-day  work  week,  starting  with 
foe  public  sector,  just  as  it  was 
responsible  for  some  practically 
bankrupt  moshavim  in  Galilee  pro¬ 
viding  their  members  with  new  cars 
and  unneeded  tractors.  It  was  also 
tfue  of  the  way  foe  Beit  Shenjesh 
engine  plant  was  run,  accumulating 
losses  of  $100  million  without  any¬ 
body  giving-a'damn  -  just  as  it  may, 
unfortunately,  be  true  of  the-Lavi  - 
and  indeed  of  many  activities  fi¬ 
nanced  by  the  government  budget. 

-  This  feck  of  sense  of  proportion 
applies,  of  course,  also  to  the" 
thousands  of  ostentatious  bar  mitzvar 
and  wedding  parties  thrown  by  peo¬ 
ple  who  later  claim  not  to  be  .able  "to 
finish  foe  month.”  And  why  not? 
After  all,  so  many  of  us  seem  to  feel 
that  someone  will  always'  foot  foe 
bill.  . 

What  has  all  this  to  db  with  Amer¬ 
ican  aid?  Well,  at  least  in  the  minds 
of  many  Israelis,  not  excluding 
politicians  and  bureaucrats,  that 
“someone”  is  usually  Uncle  Sam. 
(That  this  is  not  really  so,  is 
irrelevant,  it  is  foe  perception  which 


does  all  the  harm.) 

This,  by  the' way.  mayT>e  one  of 
foe.main  causes  of  yerida.-  Not  only 
are  we  exposed  wherever  we  go  to 
gimmicks  aggressively  pushing 
goods  and  services  which  are  pur¬ 
ported  to  be  “just  like  in  America,” 
but  when  this  takes'  place  in  an 
atmosphere  of  ,kwe  are  in  any  case 
living  on  American  dole,”  it  is  small 
wonder  that  some  Israelis  say  to 
themselves:  “If  so,  let’s  live  in  foe 
real  America  -  and  not  in  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  it.” 

I  HAVE  dwelt  at  length  on  some  of. 
foe  moral  and  sociological  compo¬ 
nents  of  a  basically  economic  prob¬ 
lem.  We  shall  now  turn  to  foe  hard 
frets  of  foe  economic  situation  itself. 
It  most  be  emphasized  that  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  achieving  economic  inde¬ 
pendence  (not  to  be'  confused  with 
economic  autarchy,  which  is  neither 
achievable  nor  advisable)  and 
prosperity  will  depend  mainly  on  our 
owu  endeavours.  This  applies  to 
such  subjects  as  changing  the  lop¬ 
sided  structure  of  our  economy 
(mainly  the  much  too  large  public 
sector  vis-a-vis  foe  business  sector) 
and  getting  rid  of  some  of  the 
cumbersome  and  meddling 
bureaucracy  (which  by  most 
accounts,  is  one  of  the  main  impedi¬ 
ments  to  greater  foreign  involvment 
in  Israel’s  economy-  as  well  as  being 
a  further  major  cause  of  yerida). 

But  we  shall  also  have  to  continue 
to  tackle  such  questions  as  our  anti- 
incentive  tax-structure,  (especially, 
with  regard  to  work-related  taxa¬ 
tion),  the  reform  of  capital  markets, 
a  more  sensible  allocation  of  re¬ 
sources,  increasing  our  efficiency, 
etc.  Regarding  the  prospects  of  re¬ 
newing  economic  growth,  suffice  it 
to  quote  one  top  economist,  who 
recently  stated  that  "growth  is 
bound  to  occur...  if  only  the  govern¬ 
ment  interferes  less.  ” 

But  even  all  this  will  not  be 
-  unless  something  is  done  soon  ab¬ 
out  Israel’s  huge  debt  mountain  - 
both  external  mod  internal  -  and  foe . 
resultant  interest  payments.  On  foe 
servicing  of  its  external  debt  of  about 
$25.5  billion,  Israel  will  pay  this  year 
a  net  amount  of  $1.6  billion  -  more 
than  half  the  entire  aid  package  we 
receive  from  foe  Americans  -  and 
totalling  about  6.4  per  cent  of  gross 
national  product  (a  high  proportion 
even  by  Latin-American  standards). 

The  textbook  (and  basically  cor¬ 
rect)  solution  to  an  over-sized  public 
debt  is  increasing  taxation  and  cut- 
.  ting  down  on  public  consumption. 
This,  indeed,  is  what  former  frnance 
minister  Yigael  Hurvitz  did  when  he 
more  or  less  rescued  Israel  from  a 
serious  balance  of  payments  prob- 
jem  during  the  oil-price  crisis  in  • 
1980. 

But  in  Israel's  case  there  obviously 
are  limitations  to  .“belt-tightening”  - 
and,  furthermore,  even  tf  we  (as  we 
must)  succeed  in  reducing  our  admit¬ 
tedly  much  too  high  dvOjaoexpeudi- 
tuie,  there  will  still  be  our  huge 
defence  outlay,  representing  about 
one  quarter  of  foe  GNP.  The  dflem- 
ma  is  not  new— already  20  years  ago ' 
foe  fete  Moshe  Dayan  spoke  about 
“two  flags”  (i.e.  seauity-  and  all  foe 
“non-military”  rest)  competing  for 
Israel's  limited  sources. 

There  certainly  are  no  quick  and 
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SABBATH  VIOLATION 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  - 1  have  noticed  that  each  time 
there  is  a  public  demonstration 
against  the  flagrant  violation  of  the 
Sabbath,  the  media  refers  to  it  as  one 
organized  by  the  ultra- Orthodox.  I 
imagine  that  foe  casual  reader-  will 
condude'that  the  usual  Orthodox  do 
not  object  to  the  desecration  of  the 
Sabbath,  that  only  those  who  are 
ultra-Orthodox  object.  Nothing  can 
be  further  from  foe  truth. 

While  we  don’t  throw  rocks  and 
don’t  insult  officers*  of  the  law, 
nevertheless  we  object  to  this  open, 
defiant  violation  of  the  Sabbath  with 
ail  foe  strength  within  us.  Jerusalem 
is  a  holy  city.  Jews  have  died  defend¬ 
ing  this  city.  -  this,  throughout  his¬ 
tory,  and  so  we  want  to  keep  it  holy. 
Jerusalem.  MORRIS  MAN  DEL 

UNHYGIENIC 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -Marketing  with  Martha  (Au¬ 
gust  7)  is  quite  right  to  deplore  foe 
lack  of  toilet  paper  in  many  public 
places  and  the  importance  of  hand 
washing.  I  would  like  to  add  a  word 
against  the  dangerous  germ-ridden 
towel. 

If  there  is  no  continuous  roller 
towel  or  disposable  tissues  then,  dry 
your  hands  on  your  clothes. 

We  must  all  apply  pressure  on  our 
work-place,  our  schools,  restaurants 
and  public  institutions  to  remove  all 
multi-user  communal  towels. 

They  are  worse  than  useless  and 
only  encourage  the  spread  of  dis¬ 
ease. 

REUBEN  BEN-DOV,  MD 
Jerusalem. 


BYPASSING  THE  JEWISH  AGENCY 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  I  strongly  support  EHezer 
Whartman's  continuing  efforts  on 
behalf  of  religious  pluralism  in 
Israel,  as  reflected  in  his  articles  in 
The  Jerusalem  Post.  I  have,  howev¬ 
er,  an  alternative  to  Ins  suggestion  of 
contributing  to  the  Reform,  Recon¬ 
structs  nist  and  Conservative  move¬ 
ments  in  the  U.S.  as  a  means  of 
benefiting  some  of  their  work  in 
Israel. 

There  is  another  way  of  support¬ 
ing  programmes  in  Israel  which  is, 
surprisingly;  not  well  known, 
perhaps  because  it  permits  the  donor 
to  bypass  both  the  UJA  and  tbe 
Jewish  Agency,  and  to  send  one’s 
tax-deductible  contribution  directly 
to  the  Israeli  organization  with  no 


deductions  for  administration  or 
fund-raising  costs. 

I  refer  to  the  PEF  Israel  Endow¬ 
ment  Funds  Inc.,  which  last  year 
distributed  over  nine  million  dollars 
to  over  500  educational,  religious, 
cultural,  health  and  social  service 
organizations,  most  of  which  receive 
no  funds  from  the  UJA  or  the  Jewish 
Agency.  Now  in  its  65th  year,  this 
fund  was  originally  founded  by  dis¬ 
tinguished  American  Zionists  in 
1922  (Brandeis,  Wise,  Mack,  Szold, 
etc.)  and  it  has  transmitted  over  72 
million  dollars  to  Israel  with  no  fund¬ 
raising  or  other  costs  because  of  its 
endowment  for  these  purposes. 

RALPH  M.  KRAMER 

Jerusalem. 


UNFAIR  SWIPE 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  In  spite  of  the  voices  of  sinat 
hinam ,  Rabbi  Milton  Polin  has  on 
occassion  displayed  remarkable 
courage.  I  am  therefore  tak&n  aback 
by  some  of  his  statements  in  the 
interview  in  The  Jerusalem  Post  of 
August  7,  where  he  is  is  quoted  as 
saying:  “As  for  the  Conservatives,  if 
they  immerse  at  all,  it's  in  a  swim¬ 
ming  pool.” 

This  is  a  cynical  and  unfair  swipe. 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Con¬ 
servative  rabbis  use  the  mikve  exclu¬ 
sively  for  foe  purpose  of  conversion. 
It  is  only  when  foe  Orthodox  forces 
in  foe  community  deny  them  the  use 


of  foe  mikve,  lest  the  waters  be 
contaminated,  that  they  are  forced 
to  turn  to  other  options  within  the 
Hafecha. 

I  am  also  pained  by  foe  innuendo 
foat,  according  to  Rabbi  Polin,  those 

Jews  who  have  “moved  away  from 

Orthodoxy’’ can  so  easily  be  equaled 

with  “the  early  Christians,  who 
adopted  a  non-hafechic  conversion 
procedure.”  This  unkind  accusation 
wflU  never  bring  the  desired  goal  of 
unity  in  foe  camp  of  world  Jewry. 

Rabbi  SAUL  TEPUTZ, 
Past  President, 
The  Rabbinical  Assembly 
Jerusalem  (Woodmere ;  N.  Y. ) . 
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easy  solutions.  Some  believe  that  the 
answer  lies  in  reducing  the  size  of  the 
army  and  in  relying  exclusively  on 
unconventional  weapons.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  true  that  our  technological  and 
scientific  advantage  (provided  we  do 
not  squander  it)  will  enable  us  in 
future  to  live  with  a  somewhat  smal¬ 
ler  IDF  But,  taking  into  account 
international  and  regional  realities,  I 
would  suggest  foat  we  should  not' be 
guided  solely  by  this  line  of  thought. 

Some  hold  foat  peace  with  our 
neighbours  will  bring  about  an  im¬ 
mediate  cut  in  defence  spending,  but 
also  such  additional  bonuses  as  in¬ 
creased  trade,  tourism,  etc.  I  do  not 
wish  to  pour  cold  water  on  anybody’s 
dreams,  but  even  if  by  some  miracle 
peace  with  all  our  neighbours  (in¬ 
cluding  Syria)  should  materialize 
overnight,  this  does  definitely  not 
mean  that  we  would  be  able  to 
significantly  reduce  the  cost  of  our 
defence  for  many  years  to  come. 
Even  peace  with  Egypt  and  the  re¬ 
sultant  re-deployment  of  forces  and 
installations  from  Sinai,  beneficial  as 
these  may  have  been  from  other 
points  of  view,  did  not  help  us  a  great 
deal  in  this  respect;  with  regard  to 
our  eastern  border,  were  we  to  with¬ 
draw  from  foe  Samarian  mountain 
tops,  or  from  some  of  the  other’ 
strategic  spots  in  the  “territories,” 
foe  sums  we  would  have  to  spend 
annually  in  connection  with  re¬ 
deploying  troops  and  equipment 
along  foe  Green  line  would  be  quite 
prohibitive  compared  with' the  pre¬ 
sent  situation. 

In  this  respect,  foe  slogan  “peace 
is  security'’  is,  unfortunately,  mis¬ 
leading.  In  fact  it  is  the  other  way 
around  -  peace  being  dependent  on  , 
Israel's  continual  military  and 
strategic  superiority. 

One  obvious  economic  conclusion 
from  all  this  is  the  need  to  make  a 
much  greater  effort  than  hitherto  to 
increase  our  total  national  product  - 
so  foat  foe  share  allocated  to  defence 
spending  will  become  proportionally 
smaller.  No  less  important,  howev¬ 
er,  is  foat  the  U.S.  will  in  future 
shoulder  a  bigger  share  of  the  milit¬ 
ary  costs  predicated  by  Israel’s  being 
America's  major  strategic  ally  in  this 
part  of  foe  world. 

ON  THE  other  hand,  Israel  should 
give  serious  thought,  soon,  to  do 
without  foe  civilian  aid  she  gets  from 
foe  U.S.  ($1.2  billion  this  year 
alone).  Actually,  we  could; have 
made  ends  meet  (excluding  defence) 
already  some  time  ago,  had  we 
adopted  all  the  corrective  steps  ne¬ 
cessitated  by  foe  economic  near- 
catastrophe  of  a  few  years  ago.  This 
has  not  yet  happened  though,  at 
least,  we  have. succeeded,  with  a  lot 
of  outside  help  (and  some  good  luck) 
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in  stopping  the  decline,  and  foe 
economy  is  now  starting  to  function 
more  normally  again.  k 

But  even  foat  will  not  be  enough.  ” 
If  Israel  is  to  Stand  on  its  own  two 
feet,  it  must  reduce  foe  size  of  its 
foreign  debt,  as  otherwise,  there  will 
always  be  the  ever-accelerating  vi¬ 
cious  circle  of  American  hand-outs 
chasing  Israeli  debt-servidng -to  the 
eventual  detriment  of  both  coun¬ 
tries. 

In  order  to  reverse  tins  situation 
once  and  for  all  and  start  anew,  both 
the  U.S.  and  Israel  must  be  prepared 
to  embark  on  a  new  and  revolution¬ 
ary  path  in  their  economic  refe^ 
tionship.  The  name  of  the  game  is 
swapping  Israel’s  debt  for  equity  in 
Israeli  businesses.  This  is  not  really 
as  complicated  as  it  sounds  if  we 
remember  foat  while  the  Israeli  govf 
eminent  owes  the  U.S.  X-billions  of 
dollars  -  it  also  is  foe  proud  posses¬ 
sor  of  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
business  assets  (in  energy,  industry:  jp 
transportation,  banking,  telecom¬ 
munications,  tourism,  real  estate  - 
to  mention  just  a  few). 

Now,  what  have  our  government's 
business  holdings  inside  Israel  got  to 
do  with  the  money  it  owes  to  Uncle 
Sam?  A  great  deal,  if  we  find  a  way 
to  take  these  debts  off  our  books  by 
swapping  them  for  equity  or  debt- 
certificates  in  Israeli  enterprises, 
thereupon  to  be  sold  to  investors 
abroad.  The  way  this  works  goes 
something  like  this; 

•  The  U.S.  Treasury  assigns  its 
Israeli  debt  to  U.S.  investment- 
banks  (probably  at  a  discount,  to 
make  them  more  attractive); 

•  At  foe  same  rime.  Israel  selhj  flfL 
a  similar  amount  of  its  business  hold¬ 
ings  to  these  same  investment-banks 
-  which  then  put  them  on  the  market 
(initially,  perhaps,  with  some  sort  of 
U.S.  government  guarantee  against^ 
“political  risks”),  foe  proceeds  to  be* 
used  for  repaying  a  corresponding 
amount  of  Israeli  debt  to  the  U.S. 
government. 

There  would  also  be  many  addi¬ 
tional  benefits  -  e.g.  Dot  only  could 
this  engender  far-reaching  coopera¬ 
tion  between  Israeli  and  interoation- . 
al  capital  markets,  but  the  capitaliza¬ 
tion  of  Israel's  economy  would  be 
put  on  a  healthier  basis  than  before. 

And  if  we  should  also  achieve  the 
extra  bonus  of  getting  foe  govern¬ 
ment  out  of  a  lot  of  busineses  it 
should  never  have  been  in  in  foe  fir$t 
place  -  what  more  could  one  ask? 

The  writer  is  a  former  Knesset 
member.  ' 
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eccornmodation  in  Cairo  in 
5  star  hotel. 

TOUR 203  8dayW7nights  S  320 

including  Luxor  and  Aswan, 

Tourist  Class  hotel  with 
breakfast  and  efinner. 

4-star  hotels  in  Luxor  and 
Aswan 

TOUR2Q3A  with  S  359 

aocommodabon  in  Cains  in 
5  star  hotel. 

TEL  AVIV- CAIRO  FLIGHT  $  122 

in  combination  with  tour, 
indudeetrawtertrom  Cairo 
airport  to  hotel. 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  $  44 

BUS  TRANSFER  TO  CAIRO 

oneway,  plus 3  nights’  .  . 

accommodatloriwith 

breakfast,  Lotus  How 

(2-star). 

VISA  THE  SAME  DAY 
Only  In  Tel  Aviv,  subject  to 
Consulate  office  hours. 

TEL  AVIV: 

142  Hayarkon  Si,  Tel.  03-5449191  ; 

raw  h  ■ 

Tel.  03-5486822, 

Tlx:  342TB6GALAR.il 
JERUSALEM: 

3  Ben  sire  Si.  94181: 

T«L  02-246858, 231223 
Center  1,  Tel.  02-383460/S 

t102Si.:.^597QAULIL 

TIBERIAS: 

lOHayarden  p.o.B.250  jf 

Tbe  6848  GALJTll  § 

—  Cables:  GAUTUR  TIBERIAS  . * 


